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SURPRISED. 


_" our goose-plucking festival concluded 
IA at sunset, and there was no Champagne 
at supper, so there were no complaints of | cheerful that we tacitly agreed not to say 
fatigue or headache on the following morn- | any thing about moving that day. 


ing. The presence of Dilly Wyatt and sey 
eral of her companions made the house so 
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After breakfast I had proposed to myself 
the pleasure of cultivating the acquaintance 
of our musical heroine, with the laudable de- 
sire of ascertaining whether the romance of 
her life and character found any expression 
in her conversation. To my disgust I found 
her entirely preoccupied and dazzled with 
Dick Rattlebrain, who, on the ground of his 
ability to caricature half a dozen tunes, 
claimed brotherhood in the arts, and put 
on a great many more airs than he could 
play on the fiddle. 

Disappointed in this direction, I resolved 
to reimburse myself by indulging my whim 
for a day’s seclusion; so, taking my rod, I 
started alone for our usual fishing ground 
below the mill, but, on reaching the road, 
turned suddenly up stream and walked un- 
til I came to the point where we had first 
taken trout in Gandy, full three miles above 
Soldier White’s. 

The pool lay still and beautiful as ever— 
golden-brown, with its bordering of green 
velvet turf and white flowering thorns. 
Clouds of gnats and May-flies were dancing 
over its mirror-like surface, ever and anon 
rippled by the upward leap of a greedy trout 
or the downward dash of the screeching 
kingfisher, all animated nature exhibiting 
the tendency of inferior estates to predatory 
anarchy in the absence of the centralizing 
tyranny of man. There, too, was my old 
arm-chair, dreamily quiet and embowered in 
shade, just as I had left it, with the empty 
mussel-shells lying around as reminders of 
my former occupancy. 

I had gathered some live bait on my road, 
and now adjusting my tackle, impaled my 
worm and made my throw, with a delicious 
sense of seclusion I had not enjoyed since I 
left the spot. 

The air was a trifle warmer than during 
our former visit, and the fish more fastid- 
ious, or mayhap to-day their dainty palates 
were set for May-fly or other fare than red 
worms, for they treated mine with contempt. 
I then tried mussels, white grubs, and cray- 
fish consecutively, but they declined to nib- 
ble. So I thri he butt end of my rod un- 
der a root, and letting the cork float round 
and round in idle circles, got out my pencil 
and tablets to catch some gilded whimsies 
that were swimming around in my brain. 

But the situation was too luxurious for 
any methodical thought, and it seemed, as I 
settled myself in my mossy seat, as if some 
of the odds and ends of my former gossamer 
dreams still floated in the summer air, and 
fancy eagerly snatched up the golden threads 
just where they had been snapped by the 
summons to that famous dinner. It was not 
without a twinge of conscience that I felt 
myself yielding to a besetting weakness 
which I had condemned and forsworn. But 
there was no one present to shame my folly, 
and it would be a dreary world indeed if our 


hearts were not sometimes stronger than 
heads. Then there are occasions when y 
can scarcely be held accountable for the sur. 
render of our wills, when, closing our eyes oy 
realities, we perceive our unresisting soy) 
seized by an invisible power and auction 
off to the highest bidder, going— 
going—gone. 

How deeply or how long I slept I can no: 
tell, but my dreams peopled the green banks 
of Gandy with a company of mounta 
nymphs, with their rude swains, threading 
the mazes of a rustic dance and rousing t¢} 
echoes with their frolicsome laughter. The; 
I was puzzled to perceive that gradually thei; 
loutish movements and bobbing steps fel] 
more just and cadenced measure, their scanty 
and graceless drapery flowed in more ampk 
and elegant folds, their wild drawling voices 
attuned to softer notes. Suddenly a queen- 
ly figure in dark trailing robes broke fron 
the throng, and, approaching my seat, touch 
ed me on the shoulder with an ivory wand 
exclaiming, “ Larry Laureate, Larry Lau- 
reate, still dreaming away the precious 
hours and opportunities of life?” Starting 
from my sleep, I saw before me the form of 
Lady Rhoda, clad in her dark riding-habit 
and extending the ivory handle of her whip 
toward me. 

I was always inventing dramatic situa- 
tions, and this was but a continuation of 
my vision; so, like the angel in the book 
my soul stood with one foot on the land and 
one on the sea of dreams, hesitating and 
trembling. 

“Fair fortune never favors a lazy fisher- 
man. Fie on you! The trout have stol 
your bait, and I have captured the tell-tal 
tablets where your heart’s secrets are writ- 
ten.” 

The ear is quicker and more reliable ii 
its perceptions than the eye. The musi 
of that voice thrilled faith into my doubting 
heart, and the ungloved hand I kissed was 
warm and sentient. “This realization of a 
dreamer’s paradise confirms my belief that 
Gandy flows through an enchanted valley. 
In the name of all the fairies, how came you 
here ?” 

“Tn truth, it resembles a fairy-land,” said 
Rhoda, smiling and biushing, “ but, I assur 
you, necromancy had no hand in our com- 
ing. The manner of it was rough and real- 
istic enough. There are the horses and my 
company. Where are yours?” 

There, indeed, stood Mr. Meadows and 
the two girls, while behind them were the 
four horses grazing with a quiet content- 
ment that contrasted strangely with my tu- 
multuous thoughts. The greeting was cor- 
dial and lively. 

“We heard of your whereabouts from 
some drovers who came over the ridge, and 
the ladies concocted a plan to surprise you, 
which I have helped them to execute.” 
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Here Miss Prudence broke in: “ And we 
lave succeeded better than we expected, or 
caught you asleep without a 
I hope the other gen- 
tlemen have been more fortunate, or more 


ven wished 
trout in your basket. 


industrious.” 

Mr. Meadows continued: “ We left home 
vesterday morning, staid last night at Sene- 
;,and are now in for a day’s trouting, even 
f obliged to camp out. Something of your 
ulventures we have heard as we came along, 
ind now wish to be informed of your plans, 
und the present facilities for sport and en- 
tertainment for such a company as mine.” 

I briefly sketched the incidents of our so- 
ourn in the Dry Fork Valley, without al- 
uding to yesterday’s festivities, which were 
nothing to the point. We stood upon the 
best trouting ground to be found, and the 
most appropriate for the amusement of the 
At Soldier White’s, two or three 
jiles below, there was lodging and enter- 


adies. 


ainment comfortable enough to satisfy and 
ude enough to amuse our fair adventurers. 
While I explained these things a white cloth 
with an appetizing lunch had been spread 
ipon the green, and it being past noon, it 
vas discussed without much circumlocution. 
When our appetites subsided I was so taxed 
vith questions anent my companions that I 
roposed to ride one of the horses down to 
White’s and bring them up to answer for 
themselves. 

“By no means,” said Madam Dendron. 
‘Our expedition was undertaken to effect a 
Having caught the picket-guard 
sleep, we will enter the camp unheralded. 
Iwill be half the pleasure of our trip to 
witness the major’s astonishment.” 

“T left them just going out to fishin d 
lon’t doubt but you’ll find them wide awake 
ind with full baskets” I spoke confident- 
y, but at the same time had my secret mis- 
givings. 

So my new-found friends mounted, and I 
ed the way to White’s on foot, winding 
long the banks of the stream through nar- 
row paths and tangled thickets of laurel 
and green-brier. As drew near the 
house I looked vain for some to 


ur prise. 


we 


in one 


whom I might signal our approach, but all 
the adjacent woods and fields were desert- 


ed. Still nearer, through the open doors 
and windows, came a hum of voices min- 
vling with the prestissimo altissimo notes 
fa fiddle. Nearer yet, and the humming 
swelled to a roar of boisterous merriment, 
while the old house shook to the chimney- 
tops with the cadenced tramp of many feet. 
Mr. Meadows gave me an intelligent wink 
ind shook with suppressed laughter, while 
the ladies’ eyes sparkled with eagerness as 
they began to comprehend the situation. 
On entering the inclosure there was no tar- 
rying for ceremony, but all bounced from 
their horses at once. In spite of Rhoda’s 


803 
imperative gesture, I rushed foremost into 
the room, but followed so closely that there 
was ho opportunity to announce the com- 
pany. It mattered little. So fast and furi- 
ous was the reel that our entrance was un- 
heeded. Dilly, the fiddler, occupied a chair 
elevated upon a table, the of her 
arm tucked up to the shoulder, her 
ebon hair flying in stormy clouds over her 
face and neck. Stamping in time with hei 
left foot, her flashing eyes and ruddy cheeks 
recalled the fire of an ancient pythoness. A 
dozen stout mountain lads, the proprietor, 
the miller, the hired boy, and the three 
stranger guests, each with his partner, were 


sleeve 
bow 


THE MAJOR’S PARTNER. 


whirling right and left, casting off, prome- 
nading, and hey down the middle with a 
reckless jollity that rivaled the famous spree 
in the haunted kirk of Alloway. Indeed, 
things had got to such a height that I sur- 
mised some one had got over from the store 
with a keg of whisky. This idea was con- 
firmed by my recognizing our quondam ac- 
quaintanece, Sylvester Rains, among the 
dancers. There was Cockney, earnest and 
gaping, with the shreds and tatters of his 
city graces still clinging to him, as Phemie 
Bonner whirled him round like a June-bug 
tied to a string; and rollicking Dick swing- 
ing that frizzled, freckled little Peg Teters 
until her head resembled a dandelion gone 
to seed. 

‘“‘ Inter ignes Luna minores.” The gallant 
major shows pre-eminent, red as a full-blown 
peony; his forehead, denuded of its careful 
envelope of side locks, bare to the crown, 
and beaded with vest 
open, neck-tie gone, shirt collar hanging by 
one button, flapping afd bobbing over his 
left shoulder, puffing like a porpoise, and 
putting the whole youthful assembly to 
shame by his activity and capers. He was 
overdoing it, perhaps, in the eyes of the new- 
comers, for I imagined the widow seemed 
at first a little shocked and grieved, and the 
younger girls looked frightened; then they 


perspiration; his 
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warmed up to an appreciation of the scene, 
while Rhoda’s eyes began to twinkle, and her 
rounded cheeks broke into humorous dim- 
ples, and mirth carried the day. 

Presently, with his bouncing partner half 
embraced, the major brought up face to face 
with our party. 

In a moment’s space one might have read 
a whole volume of comedy in the veteran’s 
countenance, changing from roistering gay- 
ety to curiosity at the glimpse of strange 
faces; then the gradual dawning of suspi- 
cion, incredulity, resolved at length into 
blazing, blasting certainty. 

“Back to places!” screamed the musical 
director. 

“ Back to places!” screeched the bewilder- 
ed lass, tugging at her paralyzed partner. 

“Back to places!” shouted vociferous 
Dick. “I say, major, what’s the matter? 
Thunder and lightning! why, it is, and no- 
body else;” and so joyful and headlony was 
his greeting that the girls had to dodge to 
prevent his kissing them all round. 

The major, it seemed, viewed matters by 
another light. He had faced many dangers 
in his day, had stormed batteries and been 
brevetted for gallantry, but this surprise was 
rather too much for his equanimity. He 
clapped his hands over his face and inglori- 

ously fled. 

“Mr. Laureate, please go bring him back.” 

Rhoda’s word was law. I followed him out 
the back-door, and overtaking him half-way 
to the barn, delivered the lady’s commands. 
The fugitive turned and eyed me with a 
queer expression. 

“Tsay, Laureate, what the devil does this 
mean ?—no preconcerted plan—no malice, I 
hope “ied 

I looked back into the major’s eye with 
absolute placidity, and quietly related my 
morning’s adventures up to the moment of 
our entering the house. Then he gave my 
hand a convulsive wrench. 

“Excuse me, my dear fellow, for an in- 
fernal old jackass that I am. And who 
wouldn’t be? But isn’t it a royal joke 
superb—worthy of her wit and spirit ?” and 
he slapped his thigh and laughed until the 
tears stood in his eyes. “Go; tell her I'll 
report at once—as soon as I can arrange my 
toilet: you understand.” 

So, having washed his face, smoothed his 
thin locks, mounted a fresh collar, buttoned 
his vest, the panic-stricken soldier resumed 
his air of gallant assurance, and returned to 
the field. 

In the mean tithe the presence of the 
strangers, like angels dropped from the 
clouds, had been generally recognized ; and 
the merry tumult subsided, the dance dis- 
solved, and the music ceased. The gawky 
men, awed by the presence of cultivated 
womanhood, skulked into corners, or gath- 
ered in whispering groups outside the doors. 


The shoeless maidens, for the first time da 
zled by the mysterious power of. fashio, 
huddled in humiliated silence around the; 
queen. She, conscious of her position, |qj 
by her fiddle, pulled down her sleeve, tucke, 
up her elfin locks, and seanned the yey 
comers with mingled curiosity and det 

ance, 

Martha politely conducted the guests to 
private room, where they hastily rearrange, 
their ringlets and donned some little braver 
ies of dress, which a true woman never faj]x 
to provide against possible contingencies, 

When they reappeared, Dilly and he 
companions remarked with amazement t] 
jaunty plumed caps, the jeweled ears, t] 
richly embroidered jackets, the fairy gaunt 
lets, and exquisitely shaped bootees of th 
glorious strangers. Why, that gorgeous 
bazar of their limited fancies, Adamson’. 
store, must be but a peddler’s stand in com 
parison with the stores where these things 
came from — if, indeed, the wearers we1 
really of human flesh and blood. 1 
mountain company looked up to their her 
ine for countenance and direction, but tly 
soul that dared the midnight forest and th 
raging torrent had quailed before the ma 
jestic presence of dress. It was too mu 
for human nature. 

With ready intuition the high-bred lad 
had comprehended the situation. The majo 
had just entered, hoping to retrieve his 1 
cent disgrace with a battery of assuran 
and a host of compliments hastily levied to: 
the occasion. His guns were spiked ere h 
fired a shot. 

“Come, Major Martial,” said the widow 
adyancing and gracefully taking his arm 
“ OM little surprise-party must not break u 
your social assembly, or mar the enjoyments 
of the day in any war, Present me to you! 
handsome musician.” 

The next moment the Queen of the Mount 
ains and the Queen of the Lowlands ha 
clasped hands and stood face to face. 

As Dilly enveloped the tiny velvet hand 
of the stranger in her own plump red paw 
the defiant blood again mounted to hei 
cheeks, and she met her rival’s glance brave 
ly. In the encounter a jeweled bow of scar 
let ribbon dropped from Rhoda’s cap, and 
on recovering it she playfully stuck it o1 
the mountain girl’s breast, with the request 
to wear it for her sake. 

“T can not wear it, ma’am,” replied she, 
returning the gift, politely but firmly. “1 
becomes your beauty sweetly, so it does: 
but it would make me look mean all over, i 
would.” 

“ And what a magnificent suit of hair you 
have, Miss Wyatt !—just the color of mine, 
but so much thicker.” 

“Yes, they’re both black,” she answered ; 
“but mine’s coarse as a bear’s, and yourn’s 
soft and shiny as silk, soit is”’ And then 
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JAKE NELSON, 


she ventured to touch her gentle sister’s 


glossy ringlets, and smiled like a curious! claiming, ‘ That’s it! that’s it! 


hild. 

“And you play so sweetly on this violin,” 
persisted the engaging widow, taking up 
he instrument and tinkling a simple air 
with her dainty fingers. 

“Can you play, ma’am ?” exclaimed the 
harmed musician, her face beaming with 
emotion. 

“Not on this, exactly, but on an instru- 
nent something like it, called a guitar. I 


vish I had one here, that we might play to- | 


vether. But come now, and oblige us with 
some music. Do you know this air?” And 
Rhoda hummed the “ Chickasaw Nation.” 











THE VOLUNTEER. 


Dilly eagerly snatched up the fiddle, ex- 
The very 
tune I’ve been trying to remember for a 
year. Please sing it again, ma’am.” And 
the lady complaisantly went over the air, 
until the musician had caught and secured 
it on the strings of her instrument. 

From that moment the Mountain Queen 
was at fair Rhoda’s bidding. 

“* Now, Major Martial, 
“*On with the dance! 

meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet.’” 


...when Youth and Pleasure 


“Shall I have the honor, madam ?” 
“Not this set, major,” whispered the smil- 


ing widow. “Let us all find partners among 
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the natives. You understand? Please 


get 
me a cavalier.” 
The major addressed himself to several of 


the likeliest young bucks, but, to his amaze- 
ment and chagrin, he couldn’t find one bold 
enough to accept the proffered distinction. 
The louts stared, then snickered, and, when 
pressed, became frightened and showed an 
inclination to take to the woods. 

The widow witnessed the proceeding, and, 
as she stood waiting, bit her lips and patted 
her pretty foot betwixt mirth and vexation. 

At length Jake Nelson, a dashing bear- 
fighter, stepped forward and volunteered to 
lead the forlorn hope, emphasizing his reso- 
lution by throwing his hat on the floor and 
kicking it out of the window, saying, at the 
same time, 

“Derned ef I don’t try a turn with the 
pretty lady, ef it’s jist for something to brag 
of the rest of my life.” 

The major, determined not to excite the 
jealousy of his lady-love, insisted on leading 
out the hostess, Mrs. White, a lady whose 
face resembled a coarse wood-cut done with 
cross-hatching. 

The music then struck up, and they all 
went reeling it merrily as ever, except that 
the boisterous exuberance of the dance was 
calmed by a presence which all felt but few 
understood. . 

About sunset, as usual, the rustic matinée 
concluded, and the company went home. 
After supper our party, lingering around the 
table, discussed their plans for to-morrow’s 
entertainments. A visit to the tunnel of 
Gandy was determined on, and so the ladies 
retired to rest. We gentlemen spread our- 
selves on the grass in the moonlight, and 
amidst clouds of tobaeco-smoke talked over 
the incidents and characters of the day’s 
drama. 

The major was evidently annoyed at the 
undignified frolic in which he had been sur- 
prised, but, like a true man ofthe world, 
only betrayed the soreness by his anxiety to 
conceal it. Nor was he much consoled by 
Dick’s assurance that the girls all pro- 
nounced him the best dancer in the room, 
himself not excepted. 

Augustus declared it was an inconceivable 
refreshment to see a well-dressed woman in 
this howling wilderness. It recalled the 
life and splendors of New York. 

Rattlebrain suggested invidious compari- 
sons between the elegant carriage and slen- 
der waists of our lowland friends and the 
gawky movements and churn-like figures of 
the mountain lasses, declaring that they 
looked like a ditferent breed of animals. 

I explained that the heavy, waistless body 
was common to the laboring classes and rude 
peasantry of most countries, and to antique 
statuary, which some people affected to ad- 
mire and didn’t; while the swelling bust, 
the taper waist, and undulating contours of 


modern beauty were the natural growth of 
superior cultivation, ease, and refinemen; 
Richard expressed his decided preference fy 
the modern patterns, and as unreserved] 
condemned all antique females, whether ey 
bodied in the flesh or carved in stone. 

“And erinoline 

“There, major, you have touched the 
cret spring of modern progress—the unde, 
pinning of our boasted civilization.—0O fy 
mother of our fallen race, perhaps the ain 
less, nameless bliss you lost in Eden ha 
been more than recompensed by the myst: 
riously beneficent curse entailed upon yor 
children! For in the six thousand years oj 
labor and strife that have sueceeded, w! 
ingenuity of brain and skill of hand, wha 
courage and enterprise, what glory and sui 
fering, have been developed in the endeayo 
to justify and cover up that venial fault 
what stately cities have been builded, what 
magnificent empires have arisen, what poet 
have sung and sages have written, what 
artistic genius has wrought—all to invent 
produce, diffuse, defend, dignify, magnif 
and glorify that mistress art of all arts, th: 
art of dress!—Your theory of roads, major, 
but the superficial view of civilization whi 
mistakes effect for cause. For, look yo 
why do men till the soil, or delve in mines 
or work in factories, or serve their country 
but to get the wherewithal to dress th 
wives and daughters? And what are stean 
ships and railroads built for but to can 
produce to market and bring back di 
goods? And what are free schools and sen 
inaries established for but to teach the girls 
to read and understand the patterns in Hi 
per’s Bazar?” 

“‘T am convinced,” quoth the major, w 
a drowsy puff. “ Let’s go to bed.” 

On the following morning I was out t 
meet the dawn, and made my toilet besid 
the fresh fountains that turned the mount 
ain mill. Not careless and abstracted this 
morning, but daintily considerate in arran 
ging my curling locks by the limpid mirroi 
of the stream. It was with a thrill of satis 
faction, too, that I saw reflected therein : 
face ruddy and bronzed, and felt my lung: 
expanded with an air that braced my whol 
frame with life and vigor. In the coolness 
and strength of these morning hours decide 
O soul, whether you will dream or live! 

An enthusiastic woman may fancy sh 
could love a poet and a scholar, and would 
glory in wandering with him through th 
laureled bowers of his bright domain; but 
she deludes herself with a sentiment. Thi 
scholar’s life is essentially monastic, and th 
poet must walk alone in his star-lit Eden. 
Would she be content to sit waiting at th 
gate? Love must have company, and a fire 
with one stick will presently go out. And | 
must now choose whether to wear the cowl, 
or gird on spur and sword and enter the lists 


it} 
l 
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CIVILIZING 


ot 


the 


action. Are not the prizes better worth 
winning? Better a wreath of living 
lowers to bind the queenly brow of one 
sweet mortal withal than the peradventure 
of a starry epitaph! 

I will live a man’s life. 

In this mood I gathered some trusses of 


the white blooming laurel, with a scarlet 


lily, and when Madam Rhoda appeared, pre- 
sented my bouquet. 
“This is most gracefully devised, Mr. Lan- 


reate. You have selected my colors, and I'll 
promise to think of you as long as they last.” 
And the widow smiled archly as she pinned 
the flowers in her riding-hat. 

“They will wither in an hour,” I said; 
“but, with that promise, would to Heaven 
I possessed some magic art to make them 
perennial !” 


My manner was so earnest that Rhoda} 


colored slightly as she replied, 
“Can not the poet’s art give immortality 
to the evanescent flowers of life ?” 
Fortunately we were summoned to break 
fast. 


As soon as that was over our company 


INFLU ENOES, 


mounted and rode up to the mouth of Gandy, 
reaching the fishing pool ere the dew was 
dried on the grass. Here we stopped to give 
the ladies an opportunity of enjoying a sport 
| which was new to them. 

En route Thad vaunted the luxurious con- 
venience of my sycamore seat, and had hoped 
to have the pleasure of initiating the widow 
in the art of angling, as I understood it 
But the major, evidently determined to re- 
cover any ground he might possibly have 
lost by yesterday’s surprise, displayed all the 
finesses and blandishments of the fisherman’s 
art, unrolling a case of silken and _ horse- 
hair snoods, microscopic hooks, and glitter 
ing flies, with such masterly assurance in all 
the terms and details of the business that 
the rest of us felt like children in the pres- 

|} ence of the pedagogue. Although I believe 
Rhoda expected me to be her cavalier in the 
sport, yet after such a display I could not 
make up my mind to engage her in the han- 
| dling of disgusting worms and grubs; and so 
| she was presently balancing the major’s ele- 
gant rod in her dainty hands, and listening 
demurely to his pedantic instructions, and 











ROR 


playing him with her graceful little affecta- 
tions of inexperience. Well, after all, with 
a lovely widow at one end of the line, who 
wouldn’t be a trout ? 

Rattlebrain and Cockney had taken each 
a young lady in charge, leaving Mr. Mead- 
ows and myself to entertain each other or 
fit. We made 
ise of the opportunity by finding a quiet 
spot and devoting ourselves to fishing in 
earnest. In the course of an hour we had 
landed over a hundred fish, and some of the 
first magnitude, while the other three cou- 
ples had not trout 
them. 


amuse ourselves as we saw 


taken a dozen among 
Yet the major by no means appeared like 
a man who had wasted his time, ang the 
ladies with one voice expressed themselves 
charmed with the sport. But as the sun was 
warming a little, and the fish getting lazy, 
ind we had enough for all purposes, it was 
iwreed to knock off and get up a light re- 
past before starting for the tunnel. 
Although the remembrance of his former 
xploits in this vicinity gave occasion for a 
stream of raillery, the major was still looked 
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to as our “chef de cuisine,” and he fully ap- 
preciated the increased dignity of his ofijce 
as the ladies tucked up their sleeves 
prepared to enter as assistants. 

As the fire crackled and the cooking utep- 
sils were displayed, the major’s brow y 
puckered with thought. His position was 
one of responsibilities, and might prove thy 
grand opportunity of his life. Presently his 
countenance was illuminated witha brilliant 
idea, and calling Rattlebrain aside, he whis- 
pered something into his ear. Dick looked 
a little vexed at first, but after a moment's 
consideration, and with an apologetic glance: 
at Miss Prudence, he started off toward Ar- 
mantrout’s cabin. 

In the mean time, there being more cooks 
than broth, Cockney and Miss Lilly strolled 
away up the banks of the romantic stream. 
Shortly after the lady’s voice was heard 
screaming with laughter, then shrieking fo, 
help. 

Down went knives, platters, and fish, and 
we all hurried to the spot, where we found 
Miss Lilly in high excitement, betwixt laugh- 
ter and terror, and her cavalier hanging by 


and 


ANGLING, 
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a grape-vine over 
a deep pool in the 
stream, at least 
twenty feet from 
the bank. 
“Why, how 
earth did he 
there ?” 
the simultaneous 


on 
get was 
question. 

‘Please don’t 
stop to hearabout 
it,” exclaimed Au- 
gustus, in an ag 
ony. “Tm just 
ready to drop, 
and I can’t swim 
a stroke.” 

But luckily 
there was a kink 
in the vine, and 
he managed to 
throw his leg 
over it, which re- 
lieved his arms 
to extent, 
and lengthened 
his lease of life. 
In the effort 
hat, garnished 
with trout. flies, 
fell off and went 
floating down the 
current, follow- 
ed by shoals of 
greedy fish, who 
leaped in and out 
of it, and tugged 
at if until it up- 
set, and becoming 
water-logged, lodged on a riffle. Notwith- 
standing the gravity of the situation, this 
trifling incident occasioned a roar of laugh- 
ter. 

It was cruel, but how did he get there ? 

It seems that on reaching the stream Mr. 
Cockney called his companion’s attention to 
a lofty sycamore clothed with a grape-vine, 
which reminded him of the cordage on the 
mast of amerchantman. The lady suggest- 
( the idea that it would make a delightful 
swing. The gallant, desiring to procure her 
that gratification, selected a stout branch 
which hung in a clear sweep from a bough 
some fifty feet above down to the gnarled 
root. So he hacked away with his pen- 
knife until he had severed it below, and tak- 
ng hold, pushed himself off, hoping to vi- 
brate pleasantly up and down the shaded 
green. He werft off gayly, but, to his sur- 
prise and subsequent horror, instead of re- 
turning by the route he went, he felt him- 
self sweeping round in a circle, which grad- 
lally lessened, until by the laws of gravita- 
tion he stopped, suspended over the centre 
fa deep pool, five or six feet above the sur- 


some 


his 
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face, and hopelessly distant from the shore. 
Struck with the ludicrous figure of her beau 
hanging in mid-air like a spider, Miss Lilly 
at first burst into laughter, then, alarmed 
by his despairing looks, she 
call for help. 

Meanwhile Cockney not a trained 
acrobat, and his strength was evidently giv- 
ing way. 

“T’ve a mind to throw him a fly and reel 
him in,” said the major; “ I see no other re- 
source.” 


re-echoed his 


was 


“But, seriously,” exclaimed the tender- 
hearted Rhoda, “can’t something be done foi 
him ?” and she glanced at me. 

I said, 
throwing off my coat and shoes, ready for the 
plunge. 

“Wait a moment,” cried Mr. Meadows; 
“come help me to lannch this log.” 

Major Martial and myself hurried up to 
his assistance, and by our united efforts roil- 
ed a large drift log into the water, and set it 
afloat in the current. 

“ Now take your chance, Augustus, and ag 
the log floats under, drop and catch it, and 
don’t mind a ducking.” 

The cynosure of all eyes, Cockney endeav- 
ored to nerve himself to the emergency ; but 
the current was slow, and when at length 
the ark of safety arrived, he was so ex- 
hausted that he dropped unsteadily, and 
plumped headlong into the stream. I at 
once plunged in, and reaching the log, 
threw myself half over it, seized the strug- 
gling Cockney by the arm, and drew him 
up, SO that we floated on opposite sides, like 
panniers across a mule’s back. 

“Now get your breath and keep cool, and 
we're all safe.” 

Cheers three times three rang out from 
the shore, and I recognized a that 
warmed me to my finger ends. Cockney 
spit out the superfluous water he had swal- 


“Excuse the emergency, ladies,” 


voice 


lowed, and gurgling his thanks, assured me 
that he was perfectly cool. 

“T don’t doubt it, my boy; but cease your 
struggles and float quietly, or you will set 
the log to rolling, which will drown one of 
us, and that wen’t be me.” 

Hastening the speed of our heavy craft 
with some well-timed paddling, we at length 
felt bottom, and waded safely to shore. 

“Come to the fire! Shawls! Brandy! 
What can we do for you?” 

“ Loving friends, please proceed with the 
preparations for dinner, while we go hang 
ourselves—in the sun to dry.” 

The water was delightful, and the atmos- 
phere verging on sultriness, so that,as we 
basked on the grass the results of our ad- 
venture seemed rather agreeable than other- 
wise. 

“Mr. Laureate,” said my companion, for 
the first time addressing me in an uncon- 
strained and confidential tone, “ I came out 
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on this expedition for the purpose of seeing 
some wild life and to improve my health. 
My greenness has subjected me to a good deal 
of raillery, which I have taken in good part, 
as it is no doubt intended; but I have ob- 
served that you, at least, have always been 
considerate, and to-day your conduct has 
been more than gentlemanly. Now rest as- 
sured, if you should ever come to New York, 
Vil 

“Oh, ‘siccatura!’ Please dry up as soon 
as possible, and let us see how dinner is pro- 


gressing.” 


Dick had returned from Armantrout’s with | 


a big iron pot laden with butter, eggs, onions, 
potatoes, greens, a pair of chickens, and 
various other green-groceries which have 
slipped my memory. Coming back he was 
overtaken by Peg Teters, on her way home, 
and being rather overloaded with the results 
of his forage, cheerfully accepted her offer 
of assistance, and they came in earrying the 
pot between them. Thus introduced, Peggy 
saluted her yesterday’s ball-room acquaint- 
ances, and tucking up her sleeves, went into 


the kitchen with such a will that our but- | 


terfly ladies soon dropped into the back- 
ground, leaving the field to the chief and 
his new assistant. She picked and dressed 


the chickens in a trice, took the heavy pot | 
by the ears, and jerked it here and there | 


until the major was satisfied with its stand- 


ing. I don’t think the chief was at all! 


pleased with the change; but he was in for 


it, and couldn’t back down. He had prom- 


DOUBLE, 


ised a grand “ pot-pourri”—a famous cam) 
mess, in the composition of which he wa 
{eminently skilled. The chickens and 

| square of middling went in first as a basis; 
then butter, eggs, milk, fish, and all th 
| roots, vegetables, and fruits that the seaso1 
and locality afforded. 

The major stirred and sweltered; the 
passing the ladle to the officious Peggy, li 
poked the fire with a forked stick, wiped the 
beads of perspiration from his face, and fa- 
cetiously called for more game to flavor his 
mess. 

Dick maliciously amused himself gather- 


|ing all manner of unusual ingredients fo1 
|the “ witches’ caldron,” as he called it 
Frogs, cray-fish, tomtits, ground-squirrels— 
| all were dressed and went in without ques- 


|tion. At length he handed over a jar oi 
pickles which the ladies had brought out 
with their stores. 

“ Admirable!” exclaimed the major, emp- 
| tying it into the pot. The girls sereame: 
| and scolded at the loss of their favorite rel- 
| ish. 

“ Now, major,” exclaimed Prudence, “ just 
| throw in Mr. Rattlebrain, and your mess wil! 
| be complete.” 
“Excuse me, ladies. 
arately—as a devil.” 
“ Any way to please,” retorted Dick, “ ex- 
| cept on a hot stone. Now spread your clot! 
and circulate your platters. The stew is 
ready.” : 
The chief, with beaming face, ladled it out 
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vith a tin cup, apologizing the while for the 
ficiencies of his savory mess. 

‘A little later in the season,” said he, 
with a greater variety of vegetables and 
ame, it is really a dish worthy .of a royal 
ta jle and a campaigner’s appetite.” 

When the meal was over we prepared to 
ride up to the tunnel. 
sed and ready to start off, our guest and 
issistant cook remarked that she lived up 
oh the tunnel, and knowed a shorter and 
etter road than that up the fork. 

This an item worth consideration. 
But how was our guide to travel? 

“Oh, ’'m afoot!” said she; “ but iffmakes 
| difference, unless one of you fellers chooses 
»gim me a lift.” 

Now the major had been a little overdone 

this direction, and he whirled away with 
Dick 
wd Augustus had evidently both made up 
their minds to a téte-d-téte chevaleresque, 


As every body was 


was 


, suddenness that was almost rude. 


and 
Meadows was loaded fore and aft with 
lises and bundles containing the extra 
I didn’t see that 
I was especially called upon to play the 
ight-errant in this case, and the obliging 
ss was in a fair way to be left behind un- 
tticed. Rhoda, however, was more con- 


rappings of his charges. 


siderate, declaring it was both rude and im- 
politic to reject the girl’s offer, and very 
sweetly proposed to give her a seat behind 


erself. The major protested and the widow 
persisted, until I fancied she sought the oc- 
sion to check the ardor of her cavalier’s 
mversation by the way. But Peggy blunt- 
ly eut short the argument : 

“T'm much ’bliged to ye, ma’am, I am, 
but wimmen sets so cranky on a horse I al- 
ways conveit ’'m a-goin’ to fall off when I’m 
behind one of ’em; and ef none of the fellers 
will gim me a lift, ’'d as lief walk.” And she 
turned away pouting. 

My chivalrie temper could not resist this, 
and I forthwith concluded to sacrifice myself. 
The clouds dissipated, and Peggy jumped 
upon alog,and was up inatwinkling. I[had 

ever considered the third party in the ar- 
rangement; but the mountain nymph had 
scarcely touched her seat when my spirited 
mare resented such double-dealing by a vol- 
ley of furious kicks, roaching her back, rear- 
ing and buck-jumping consecutively, as if 
she was trying to get out of her skin. Peggy 
clasped my waist with a suffocating grip, 
laughing the while like a flock of ganders, in 
which insulting hilarity the whole company 
joined. Leommenced with the modern horse- 
taming theory of soothing and coaxing, but 
presently took fire and blazed away with 
whipand spur. The implacable beast fought 
back savagely, varying her outrageous per- 
‘formances with attempts to bite and roll. 
Amidst the general heartlessness it was 
charming to find one friend who remembered 
his grateful promises. Apologizing to his 


lady companion, Augustus rode up as near to 
the bouncing group as he dared approach, and 
with sincere politeness offered to exchange 
horses with me, Miss Meadows having as 
sured him the he rode would 
double. 


one carry 

“Get out of the way,” I replied, fiercely, 
for my blood was up. “I'll tame her if she 
was the devil.” 

“ Bravo! bravissimo !” 
tors. 

Peggy said, ‘‘ Derned if she couldn’t stick 
it out ef I could,” and jolted out some re 
marks about the disadvantage of «a woman's 


shouted the specta- 


A SUGGESTION, 


being obliged to sit sideways on a horse, 
which alarmed me, lest the absurdity of my 
position might be climaxed by an attempt 
on her part to put these “‘ women’s rights” 
ideas into practice. At length my roan, hav- 
ing danced and kicked away her superfluous 
vigor, started briskly up the road, once more 
acknowledging a master’s authority. 

By following Peggy’s directions we reached 
the paternal settlement in about two hours, 
and by a much better and more direct road 
than that pursued on a former occasion. En 
route I took the opportunity of questioning 
my guide about the tunnel, and although 
talkative enough other subjects, she 
avoided this in a manner which convinced 
me that she knew more than she chose to 
tell. When I rode up to the house and de- 
livered the young lady to her father, who 
stood in the door, he gave me only a wild, 
suspicious stare for my pains. Peggy, more 
civil, went through the form of asking m«¢ 
to light, but I declined, and hurried to rejoin 
my company on their way to the upper en- 
tr@fice of the tunnel. 

On arriving there our friends agreed that 
the scene fully justified our description. 
The ride had been fatiguing, and we threw 


on 
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ourselyes in groups upon the grass, while 
the major brewed some toddy. Then, after 
. brief but pleasant sojourn, we rose to 
resume our homeward journey. Whether 
piqued by one of Miss Primrose’s smart 
peeches, or heated with too much toddy, 
Rattlebrain suddenly became obstreperous, 
and proposed to explore the tunnel alone, 
light or no light. As Miss Prue entered no 
protest, and no one else objected, he gave it 
up, and deelared his intention to walk di- 
rectly over the ridge and meet us at the 
lower opening. 

This I thought quite practicable, and as 
[ had some curiosity to hear his report of 
the trip, I protested loudly against the rash- 
ness of the undertaking; whereupon he 
rushed up the mountain-side and was pres- 
ently out of sight. 

“Is the foolish boy really going ?” 
the major, calling after him. 

“He'll probably get lost and detain us 
waiting for him,” suggested Mr. Meadows. 

Miss Primrose being requested to recall 
her errant knight, firmly and contemptuous- 
ly declined, declaring that, in her opinion, a 
little combing through the laurel would be 
of service to him. 


asked 


Supposing the distance something shorter 
than by the road, we concluded to ride back 
to the lower opening, leading Dick’s horse, 
hoping to meet our adventurous companion 
there in a better humor after his walk. 

On reaching there we found no one, and 
dismounted to examine the locality, which 
is more interesting in some respects, but not 
so pleasingly picturesque as the entrance. 
After its subterranean course the stream 
here re-enters the world, gushing like a 
magnificent fountain through three arched 
openings side by side—a beautiful object, 
but so closed in by the forest growth thaft 
is difficult to get a satisfactory view. 

Time was passing, and yet no news of 
Dick. We began to grow anxious and rest- 


ive; shouted and fired gio. 
nal guns, to no purpose ; "ted 
became indignant, and final); 
determined to wait until fou; 
o’clock, and if he did not a; 
pear by that hour to leave }\jc 
horse at Teters’s, and ri 
back to our lodging-plac 
White’s. 

For the first time si; 
morning I improved the o 
portunity of a téte-d- 
with Rhoda. I was flatte; 
ed to observe my floral gif 
though faded and drooping 
still worn in her hat, and oj 
fering her my arm, we strolled 
away from the company 
seek a better view of the dark 
portals in the mountain. §| 
was thoughtful, a little 

tigued, perhaps, and we soon found a con- 
venient seat on a moss-cushioned stone. 

“How strange and wildly beautiful!” | 
said. “And if we could fancy this lovel; 
stream a sentient being, conscious of 
former bright and blooming life, its subse- 
quent dark and dreary imprisonment, hy 
exquisite the joy to emerge again into a 
world of flowers and sunshine !” 

“Why, then her life would be too humar 
—a counterpart, a history. Better it should 
flow on laughing and sparkling, without re- 
membrance of the past or dread of tly 
future.” As she spoke Rhoda’s voice qua- 
vered with emotion, and a tear coursed dow! 
her cheek, the first I had ever seen dim he1 
bright eye. 

I felt a thrill as one who unwittingly finds 
himself upon the threshold of a sanctuary, 
and withdraws in silence. Yet the widow's 
eyes shone more touchingly beautiful through 
that softening haze than when flashing in 
unveiled light. The shallow fountains and 
April showers of our weeping beauties we 
all understand, and get tired of sometimes. 
but save us from the tearful moments of a 
brave and spirited woman. I was speech- 
less, yet Rhoda could not fail to read what 
was written on the face into which she was 
looking. She did, I am sure, for hers be- 
came suffused, and her violet eyelids sud- 
denly fell. 

Then the major’s voice sounded like a 
warning trumpet—* Four o’clock.” Rising 
hastily and taking my proffered arm, my 
companion smiled, and broke the awkward 
silence which had fallen upon us by a com- 
monplace remark. 

“Our friend the major seems impatient 
It must be getting late, and we must ride.” 

“T have determined to remain.” 

“Do you think it necessary?” she said 
in a reproachful tone. “I had hoped 
have your company on our homeward ride. 


I explained by suggesting my apprehen- 
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sions about our young comrade’s safety, and 
thought it scarcely generous to abandon him 
inder the circumstances, 

Rhoda scanned me with a look of earnest 
ind penetrating inquiry. 

“Mr. laureate, you are chivalric in your 

leas of generosity and self-sacrifice. I have 
remarked it repeatedly to-day.” 

“You estimate trifles too highly, mad- 
ym.” 

“Trifles?” she repeated, with a pettish 

irl of her pretty lip. 

“Trifles as they must appear to you, who 

in not possibly understand the extent of 
the sacrifice I am making even now.” 

Her eye lit up with a roguish sparkle, and 
xtending her hand, she said, ‘“‘ There, I won’t 
pout, but will endeavor both to understand 
and appreciate you. Carryout your generous 
purpose, but rejoin us as soon as possible; 
and remember, we return to Moorfield to- 
morrow morning. Good-by.” 

The envious major witnessed that leave- 
taking, I am sure, for his voice had a per- 
emptory and impatient twang as it rung 
out, “ Four o’clock and ten minutes.” 

We parted, and I was left alone with 
ny thoughts and the two horses. The ani- 
mals stamped, fretted, and whinnied after 
their departing companions, while I sunk 
sullenly on a stone, vituperating Dick Rat- 
tlebrain and his follies in a manner which 
robbed my seeming friendly devotion of all 
nerit. Then I forgot him, and my thoughts 
went wool-gathering in an opposite direc- 
tion; and what with summing up the events 
of the last two days, the spoken 
the significant looks, and insignificant inci- 
dents, interpreted one by another’s light, it 
seemed as if the fleece I gathered was all 
golden. Then I started up like one in sud- 
den alarm, for my gold, after all, was but 
the slanting sheen from the western sky, 
trickling through the dark forest and beto- 
kening sunset. 

Nothing yet of my lost comrade; night 
was coming on, and all feeling of resentment 
was now absorbed in anxiety for his safety. 
Stretching my limbs, stiffened by an hour’s 
immobility, 1 looked at the capping of my 
rifle, and started up the hill-side to recon- 
noitre the country in the direction from 
which I thought he must approach. Its 
general topographical features were so prom- 
inent that it seemed impossible for a man 
of ordinary sagacity to miss his way; yet 
the spurs and wrinkles of the mountain 
were on so grand a scale, so broken with 
ravines and rocky precipices, and barred with 
fallen timber and tangled undergrowth, that 
a skillful woodman might readily lose the 
direction to a given point, and wear out his 
strength in aimless wanderings within a 
very limited space. I succeeded in winding 
upward until I stood over the cliff from 
whence the stream issued, and then pushed 
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forward across the spur in what I supposed 
to be the direction of the entrance. The 
way was overshadowed by a pall of hem 
locks, with a dense undergrowth of laure] 
which found rooting and nonrishment amidst 
a mass of rugged boulders covered with 
damp and spongy moss. At every step ther: 
was a risk of falling into crevices of appall 
ing depth, sometimes visible, oftener con- 
cealed like pitfalls with deceitful coverings 
of moss and leaves. 

From time to time I could hear strange 
sounds coming up from the cavernous earth, 
the winds and the waters which moaned and 
jabbered articulately like human voices, re- 
awakening the half-superstitious terrors 
which had formerly seized me in this deso 
late forest. Once I fancied that a current of 
heated air rushed up across my damp face 
with a distinct odor of burning wood. Then 
I tripped and fell athwart an opening—God 
knows how deep. Caught on a net-work of 
slimy roots, the jar made me faney I saw 
sparks away down in the darkness. But no 
On rising I perceived it must have been only 
the reflection from a flash of sunlight which 
at the moment lit up the bare, grinning 
precipice on my left. It was cheering to 
catch even that momentary glimpse of the 
clear blue sky and the laurel-draped cliff, 
gilt with the last rays of the setting sun. 

As I stood to gaze I saw something mov- 
ing on a ledge thirty or forty feet above, and 


at length perceived two fiery eyes glaring 
downward, and my blood was stirred by a 
long-drawn savage howl. 


I again remembered Jesse’s secret, and 
steadying my rifle against the side of a hem 
lock-tree, took aim and fired. With a rush 
ing sound, followed by a crash, the body ot 
a large wolf fell into the thicket nearly at 
my feet. Neither my shot nor the fall had 
quite killed the savage beast, which, writh- 
ing and snarling in its death agony, bit fran- 
tically at its wounds, sticks, leaves, and 
every thing within its reach. Staining the 
rocks and moss with its life-blood, its strug- 
gles gradually subsided, and at length, with 
a spasmodic shiver, it stretched itself out 
and died. 

Drawing my knife, I approached the body, 
and discovered that the creature was a fe 
male, and evidently had a young family 
somewhere up in the cliff. But this was no 
time to be speculating about game, so I was 
contented to take the scalp as a trophy, and 
congratulating myself that I had probably 
broken up a whole family of robbers, I pro- 
ceeded to reload my piece. 

As I was about resuming my march I fan- 
cied I heard a distant rustling of the bushes, 
with the measured tread of a human foot, 
and my heart bounded at the thought of 
meeting my comrade at this triumphant 
moment; and with this fortunate conclusion 
of the day’s adventures, I was already elated 
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with the hope of rejoining our friends at Sol- | 
dier White’s before bed-time. 

I had not advanced many pacesere, through | 
a vista in the darkling wood, I saw again that | 
moving shadow of a man, and with the sight | 
came that curdling of the blood and sinking 
of the heart which I could neither control | 
nor explain. I knew-it was not my lost com- 
rade, but unmistakably that same weird, in- 
explicable presence. 

But I was in better nerve now; my hunt- 
er’s blood was up, and I thought to send a 
bullet to test its hamanity; but ere the mad 
purpose was accomplished my enemy had 
disappeared. Darkness was already closing 
around, and, with every faculty strained to 
the utmost, I made my way back to where I 
had left the horses, without a detour or false 
step. Their nickering welcome was a most 
cheerful and companionable sound. Mount- 
ing my own mare and leading the other, I 
presented myself at the Teters mansion just 


as the full moon rose above the tree-tops. 
My demand for food and shelter was cold- 
ly responded to, but I was in no mood to be 
trifled with, and felt prepared to take with 
a high hand what their churlishness might 


refuse. A little assertion induced a loutish, 
half-witted boy to attend to my horses. On 
entering the house I found the table gar- 
nished with some ill-looking hunks of boiled 
meat, a corn pone, and a crock of bonny-clab- 
ber. At the moment my acquaintance Peggy 
entered, and the cordiality of her greeting 
seemed to put me on a better footing with 


WOLF. 


the family, and I was invited to partake of 


the unsavory supper. 
| 7 Pl 


During the meal I took occasion to nar 
the circumstances connected with Ratt 
brain’s disappearance, and asked some sha 
questions concerning the character of 
country through which he had undertaken 
penetrate. The old man and the boy went « 
eating in silence; the four women looked at 


}each other, and then the eldest answered 


vaguely, that they knowed nothing about 
it, adding, generally, that it was resky fo 
strangers to git lost in these mountains, as 
they might break their necks over the hig! 
rocks. Hoping to get something more satis 
factory by catechizing Peggy, I found sh 
had disappeared, and I saw no more of hei 
that night. 

Being intensely wearied, I at length gave 
up and went to bed, resolving that if Dick 
had not reported by morning I would engagt 
Tom Mullinx, or some active woodman 
quainted with the country, to assist m« 
the search for him. 

After a sound and refreshing sleep I awok 
at the dawn, and on going out saw Pegg) 
romping over the green with the pet dee! 
Peggy was not a beauty by any means 
snub-nosed, sandy-haired, freckled, and slip- 
shod; yet she was the best-looking creature 
on the place except the fawns; and this 
morning she appeared unusually well wash- 
ed and smiling. 

She approached me promptly, but with a 
somewhat furtive air. “I reckon, miste! 
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-e'll be a-huntin’ after yer friend this morn- 
n’, ye will, ah ?” 

Of course I would persevere unti) I found 
tim, dead or alive; and then I commenced 
xplaining to her my proposed plan of ac- 
tion. Ignoring my speech, she whispered, 
irnestly, “ Ye’d better look down the stream 
for him—mind ye, down the stream ;” and 
then whisked off to continue her romp with 
he deer. 

Turning, I saw old Teters in the door, and 
rdered my horses to be saddled immedi- 
tely. 

“You're younger than I am,” he said, “ and 
he wimmen is busy, so you better git ’em 
yourself.” 7 

Ididn’t stand on ceremony, but handing 

er what I thought would be a fair return 
u money for the entertainment I had re- 
eived, I saddled my horses and rode off. 

On reaching the main horse-path I hesi- 
ited whether to turn to the right or left, 
nd involuntarily looking back to the house, 
bserved Peggy standing there watching me 
arnestly. As soon as she saw me look up 
he waved her hand thrice down stream, and 
hen ran into the house. 

I could not suppose that she lad any 
knowledge of the wanderer’s whereabouts ; 
vet to a mind in doubt a feather is suffi- 
ient to turn the balance, and I accordingly 
took the left-hand road, leading down the 
stream. 

After proceeding three or four miles, Dick’s 
horse, which was following, suddenly checked 
ip, and turning aside into the thicket, neigh- 
dlike a clarion. The call was answered by 
a human voice which I joyfully recognized. 
The next moment 
staggering out 


a haggard figure came 


from the wood. Hatless, 


lothes torn in shreds and soaked with wa- 
ter, disheveled, pale, and bleeding from va- 
rious scrapes and abrasions, there was the 
gallant Richard Rattlebrain, quenched and 
subdued to a point that I had never seen 
before, 

* Great 


thunder! Larry Laureate, I 


wouldn’t have missed you for ten thousand 
dollars !” 

Seeing him safe and comparatively sound, 
all other feelings were swallowed up in in- 
dignation. 

“You graceless puppy, you deserve wors¢ 
than you have got for the trouble and anx- 
iety you have occasioned. 
dismount and club you.” 

“Very well,” said Dick, me ekly; “now’s 
your chance to do it with impunity; but, in 
the name of charity, have you any thing to 
eat or drink about you ?” 

I had had no breakfast myself, but on 
raking my pockets and saddle-bags I found 
about a pint of cracker and cheese crumbs, 
which he devoured with famishing eager- 
I then got out my flask, in which I 
usually carried a limited supply of aguardi- 
ente for an emergency; and whatever the 
overfed and guzzling denizens of cities may 
think of the habit, I maintain that it is a 
more useful companion on a mountain tou 
or a frontier march than a box of quack pills 
But why undertake to defend an empty idea? 
The flask was dry. 

Dick grasped it thirstily, applying it first 
to his lips and then his nostrils, declaring he 
was refreshed even by asmell. Then scram- 
bling into his saddle, he inquired, confiden- 
tially, “ Well, what did she say about it ?” 

“What did who say about what?” I re- 
sponded, in undisguised astonishment. 

“No matter; it will do some other time: 
but I suppose you were not observing.” And 
Dick’s countenance fell, and he said, with 
a shudder, “ Larry Laureate, let’s hurry on 
to White’s and get something to eat, and 
then—” 

“And then,” said I, with a severe air, 
“youll be in condition to give some reason- 
able account of your conduct since yester- 
day.” 

“Thunder!” said he; “if I dared But 
Jet us get out of this country first, and then 
Pll tell you a story that will make a good 
chapter in your next novel.” 


I’ve a mind to 


ness. 
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WRAPPED IS EACH IN REVERIE.” 


““Thy brave sire’s ship will I bring home,’ 
rit soft 


Sings the wind through the wide chimney’s t 


ped is each in reverie “Merrily now, on the white sea foam, 
8 the fast-fading day. 


The sailors are singing to my shrill note. 
> on hearth and wall; 


“The clouds I send swift through the air 
1 west wind begins to rise: "Tis for joy the tall trees wave about; 


ey wide, thr I am here, I am there, and every where; 


ough niche and hall, 
lly shrieks and sobs and sighs. Round the house hear me sing, hear me sho 
» mother’s thoughts rest sadly ever 7 


3ut now, my child, hush, O be still, 
While I sing to thee softly and sigh; 


n cruel wrecks and storms at sea; 
{ loud the shrieking wind cries, ‘* Never Let peace and love thy young heart fill— 
hall thy sailor brave come home to thee. Hushaby, little one, hushaby.” 


waves were high, and strong was the blast 
That drove that ship beneath the sea; 

I wept, I moaned through shroud and mast: 
Wee} 


There's a knock at the door! 
p, weep, sad widow, O weep with me.’ 


Quick they start! 


leaning over her knees, 
Hears the same wind sing in her ear 


Oh, the sailor has come from the sea! 
Of brown nuts dropping from chestnut-trees, Wife and child he clasps close to his heart, 
Of white-caps dancing on green waves Clear. 


While the glad wind sings a symphony. 
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BURIAL 


ea lingering in Vienna; for the glacis | 


is gay, the gardens are attractive, and 
the music is the best in the world. No need 
to hurry away at this fair season—April and 
May are among the blithest and brightest 
months at the Austrian capital—when pleas- 
ire is at its height, and fashion is making its 
richest display. Daily steamers leave Nuss- 
dorf, the port of Vienna, for the Lower Dan- 
ube; and Presburg and Pesth, Buda and Bel- 
grade, Babakai and the Kazan Pass, with all 
the beauties and wonders of the winding 
stream, will wait with the acquired patience 
of centuries for our tardy coming. 

One of the most interesting churches, after 
St. Stephen’s, is the Church of the Capuchins, 
in the Neumarkt. The structure, simple, 
but chaste and graceful, was founded, with 
the convent to which it is attached, by the 
Emperor Matthias and his wife Aun. Its 
last adornments were supplied by the lib- 
rality of Maria Theresa, whose theological 
eal always made her a bounteous giver. 
Che principal attraction of the church, at 
east to saturnine minds, is the imperial 
vault, in which the founders of the edifice, 
Maria Theresa, her husband Francis, Leo- 
pold I., Charles VI., the Duke de Reich- 
Stadt, and other dignitaries are buried. The 
Vou. XLV.—No. 270.—52 


& 
t 


VAULT OF THE IMPERIAL 


FAMILY OF AUSTRIA. 

vault is a large subterranean excavation—it 
was only discovered about half a century 
ago—lighted by a dim lamp, which ren- 
ders the place as dismal, and the sarcophagi 
of the soundly sleeping princes as ghastly, as 
possible. This seems to be a kind of supple- 
ment to the thirty vast vaults under St. 
Stephen’s; and here, as there, the bodies, 
owing no doubt to the dryness of the at- 
mosphere, do not decompose, but dry up 
like mummies, presenting the appearance 
of effigies in leather. It might seem irrev- 
erent and slangous to call potentates whose 
fame had filled the world old leather-heads; 
but there they look like nothing else. The 
monk who usually acts as guide points out 
the different coffins in a sepulchral voice well 
adapted to the place, as if he were anxious 
to impress visitors with the awfulness of 
death. 

The vanity of life, the hollowness of pow- 
er, and the emptiness of fame are effectively 
illustrated in those desiccated remains. On 
the sarcophagus of Maria Theresa two re- 
clining figures are wrought, representing, 
I think, Religion and Empire, while a statue 
of Fame stands above them, holding in the 
extended hand a laurel crown. The coffin of 
Francis, within the arch, bears the imperial 
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VIEW FROM THE GLORIETTE, 


crown and sceptre, and opposite lies the only 
son of Napoleon, with a simple cross and in- 
scription carved in the stone. 

There is something exceedingly touching 
in the history of the unfortunate duke, who, 
during his final illness, thus composed his 
own epitaph: “Napoleon Francois Joseph 
Charles Bonaparte: born King of Rome— 
died lieutenant in the Austrian artillery.” 
Handsome, accomplished, brave, the inher- 
itor of a splendid name and dazzling glory ; 
loved almost to idolatry by the country in 
which his childhood was passed; a magnifi- 
cent future stretching before him — fate 
frowned upon his brilliant prospects, gave 
him a weak constitution, wretched health, 
bitter disappointment, and was only kind in 
leading him to anearly grave. He breathed 
his last at Schénbrunn, in the chamber once 
occupied by his father, and in the neighbor- 
hood of the imperial chateau where he was 
wont to take his solitary walks. 

He seems to have been completely blasé 
from his childhood, and of so melancholy a 
temperament that scarcely any thing gave 
him pleasure. Every thing was done to 
cure him of his gloomy indifference, and, 
when all else had failed, he met in one of 
his lonely rambles a beautiful peasant girl, 
with whom he fell in love at first sight. 
She appeared to return his affection. Her 
society aroused him from his lethargy, and 
endowed him with new life. She first 
tanght him, it is said, the nature of happi- 
ness, and by her presence the dreary empti- 
ness of his being was delightfully filled. 
Peasant as she was, she was graceful, ac- 
complished, witty, and, to his fond faney, 
she was as a goddess on the earth. He re- 
vealed to her all the sources of his discon- 
tent, poured into her confiding ear the se- 
cretest of his thoughts and the sacredest of 
his feelings. She was the single break of 
blue in his clouded sky, and in that blue 
was set the star of hope. 


One evening he was in the city, and at- 
tended the opera. When the ballet cam: 
on, among all the dancers suddenly flash- 
ed a form of wondrous beauty and grace, 
agile as a fawn, lithe as a spirit, and th 


_ theatre echoed and re-echoed with welcom 


to the new divinity of the dance. The pal 
youth flushed, and his heart beat quick. 

Was he dreaming, or was the sylph-lik: 
creature bounding and whirling on the stag 
his beloved Marie, whom he had preferred 
before all the ladies of the court ? 

He rubbed his eyes and leaned forward, 
his very sonl burping in his face. He could 
not be mistaken. The lovely and guileless 
peasant whom he had worshiped and 
mitted to the innermost sanctuary of | 
spirit and the magnificent dancer of the 
opera were one and the same. The blazing 


| theatre grew dim; the tumultuous applause 


was no longer heard; the unhappy princ 
gasped, struggled, swooned, and amidst 
much excitement was borne to his carriage. 

The charming dancer who had fascinated 
him’ was the famous Fanny Elssler, then at 
the beginning of her extraordinary con- 
quests and career. She had allowed herselt 
to be used by his relatives as a bait to in- 
snare the young duke’s affections, in the 
hope that through her some interest in lif 
might be awakened. The ingenuous and 
handsome boy pleased her, no doubt. Het 
vanity was gratified at the expense of his 
final faith. He never recovered, it is said, 
from this sudden and terrible shock, and 
she—was liberally paid. 

The chateau of Schénbrunn, a short dis- 
tance southwest of the city, a favorite res 
dence of the imperial family, merits, with 
its beautiful gardens, the fame it enjoys as 
an Austrian Eden. The palace has thre 
stories, the first opening on a broad balcon) 
on both sides of the building, and approach- 
ed by magnificent marble steps. The inte- 
rior is noted for its handsome staircases and 
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lofty chambers, elegantly furnished and elab- 
orately finished. They contain a luxuriant 
wilderness of satin hangings, tapestry, mir- 
rors, mosaics, porcelain, and the costliest ob- 
jects of art. The gallery of portraits of the 
Hapsburg family—many of them said to be 
historical is interesting, though it does not 
convey the impression that royal natures 
are marked by royal lineaments. The gar- 
dens are on three sides of the pala e, those 
on the right and left, abounding in rare 
plants and choice fruits. being reserved for 
Francis Joseph, his relatives, and friends. 
[The public garden, behind the chateau, is 
charmingly laid out, and contains a number 
of marble statues, illustrating historical and 
mythological subjects. At the extremity of 
the parterre in the centre is a small lake or- 
namented with naiads and dolphins, while 
around it are terraces, grottoes, fountains, 
und delightful walks, 
labyrinth. 

[he renowned Gloriette occupies an ele- 
vation in the rear of the palace. This colon- 
nade is decorated on both sides with Roman 
trophies, and has in the centre a large re- 
ception-room From the 
umd from the terrace in front is seen Vienna 
in sumptuous panorama, with the 
present spire of St. Stephen’s—a perfect 
poem carved in stone—and convents, castles, 
md the heights of Kahlenberg gray and 
gleaming through the purple distance. The 
palace of Schénbrunn (beautiful fountain) 
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| great captain, and was afterward 
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was residence 


the of Napoleon when he 
signed the treaty of the same name; and in 
one of the avenues of the garden the fanat- 
ical student, Stapps, tried to assassinate the 
shot be- 
cause he proudly refused to ask for merey 
from the man he regarded as the enemy of 
his country. 

The Prater,the Champs Elysées and Hyde 
Park of Vienna, by no means answers to ex- 
pectations which may have been raised by 
the citizens. This park is intersected by 
five avenues, diverging in difterent diree- 
tions from the Prater-Stern, a circular space 
at the end of the Jiigerzeil. The fashionable 
drive, on the same island of the Danube as 
those pleasant and popular places of resort, 
the Leopoldstadt and Augarten, presents a 
very animated the 
the fairest the fullest 
purses of the capital to whatever advantage 
prancing steeds and 
can Some 


scene during season, 


showing faces and 
handsome 
of the 
bordered with rustic gardens (guingettes), 


cearriages 
command. avenues are 
where persons of the middle class go to 
dine at the small tables under the trees, amd 
to indulge in the various games and amuse- 
ments of which the Viennese are so fond. 
The citizens are distinctively a pleasure- 
loving and recreation-enjoying people, and 
on Sundays and holidays crowd the cafés, 
restaurants, and gardens, so numerous in 
and out of town. The Viennese outdo all 
the Germans in their pursuit of all kinds of 
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gratification. Under ordinary circumstances | a remarkable facility for confounding local- 
they often seem dull and sluggish, but whis- | ities and misunderstanding orders. Th, 
per pleasure in their ear, and every one of | waiters serve you with cabbage when yoy 
their faculties is aroused. |have asked for coffee, bring you mustard 
Eating, including drinking, of course, ap- | for mushrooms, and beer for bread, and cay 
pears, as I have said, to be a pastime of the | never quite comprehend why one won't do 
capital. The appetite and digestion of its | as well as the other. The servants sell your 
inhabitants exceed all estimate. I have | trowsers to second-hand shops when you 
sometimes thought their constitution may | only desire is to have them brushed, and 
not demand more than the constitution of | instead of blacking your boots, thank you 
other people, but the by-laws of their being | kindly and bestow them in charity upon 
require perpetual replenishment. I have | themselves. If you wish your bed made up 
seen such exhibitions of mastication, deglu- | properly, they imagine you want to sleep on 
tition, and potation that, if I had been a/ the floor; and if you send a commissionnaire 
showman, I should have secured some of | to the Kiirnthnerthor Theatre for tickets to 
them for an uninterrupted series of devour- | the opera, he is likely to return with a bot- 
ing performances. What capital fellows | tle of Véslauer and the declaration that it 
many of them would be quartered upon an | is the finest wine in the empire. 

enemy in time of war! They would serve | The fiacre drivers have the same mental 
their country better with their jaws than | obliquity. Order them to carry you to the 
with their muskets. In a few months the | Hofburg Theatre, and they set you down at 
opposing foe would be so besieged by famine 


the railway station; anxious to visit the 
as to be willing to make peace on any terms | Volksgarten, they will conduct you to the 
that did not include the furnishing of pro- | Augustine Church; and bound for the Dan- 
visions to the Austrian army. ube steamer, they hurry you to the fish- 
The cuisine of Vienna has been much! market. Longing for the Belvedere, they 
lauded by foreigners, even by those long | precipitate you upon the imperial stables, 
resident in Paris; but why, is beyond my | and wonder you can not substitute the vet- 
palatal solution. Unquestionably the city | erinary institution in the Landstrasse for 
is a great place for eating, as respects quan- | the Ambras collection or the Arsenal. 
tity merely. I fancy that strangers, daily Persons residing in the immediate vicinity 
witnessing the admirably equipped appe- 


of famous churches or picture-galleries have 
tites of the citizens, have naturally inferred | never heard of them. They are unable to 
that the food must be unusually tempting, | tell whether the Albertina is a collection of 
and if they found it otherwise for them- | drawings or a new edition of the Zoological 
selves, that they must be lacking in proper | Gardens. They are absolutely ignorant of 
physical taste. In no large city in Europe | things constantly under their eyes; and I 
have I had such trouble in obtaining a de- 


question if there be not some of the resi- 
sirable meal. The H6tel Munsch and the! dents of the Vorstadten (out-of-town quar- 


Erzherzog Karl are universally admitted to ter) unaware of the existence of St. Ste- 
be the best of the public-houses, while the | phen’s Cathedral. 
Prevot, Preying and Mebus, and Rother Igel| One might imagine from all this that the 
restaurants are unequaled in reputation. lower order of Viennese are humorists (it is 
At each and all of these I have ordered | useless to intimate that they did not under- 
breakfasts and dinners regardless of econ- | stand my German, for I am sure it was very 
omy, and not even the much-boasted gulasch | good, so far as it went); but they are nothing 
in saft, schnitzel, carviol, or fogasch have awak- | of the kind, for they would not take a joke, 
ened my enthusiasm. As to the ordinary | if it were called a florin, less than forty per 
dishes, they are poor almost without excep- | cent. discount. 
tion; and day after day I have ransacked | Vienna has much to attract and much to 
the Innerstadt, the faubourgs, and the sub- repel. I like to go there, and I like to come 
urbs in quest of savory viands. I am not | away. I enter it with pleasure, and leave it 
epicurean, but I dislike to drink coffee | without regret. It is often charming for a 
out of shaving cups, and to waste time on | week, and wearisome in a month; and, alto- 
leather aprons greasily disguised as beef- | gether, it is the dearest and dreariest, the 
steak. | dullest and delightfulest, of capitals. We 
The Viennese seem full of contradictions. | have tarried long in the home of the Haps- 
Emotional and intense at times, as isshown | burgs; the fiacre is at the door, and the 
by their worship of music and their addic- | steamer waits on the winding river. 
tion to the wildest of galops and most| The small vessel on which you start soon 
voluptuous of waltzes, they appear at others | passes under the Neubriicke, the Franzens- 
slow and stolid, opposed to ideals and inca- | briicke, and the Sophien-Kettenbriicke. To 
pable of aspirations. | the right, near the last, is the palace of 
The common people impress me as below | Prince Lichtenstein, and below are numer- 
the general intelligence—or average stu-| ous kitchen-gardens, with the apparatus for 
pidity, which is the same thing—and have | irrigation so common on the Danube. After 
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passing those you enter the main arm of the 
river, Where it flows swiftly between wood- 
ed islands, and reach the larger steamer on 
which you are to make the voyage, and 
which lies opposite the Lobau, the longest 
of those isolated strips of land. On the left, 
so far inland as not to be visible from the 
steamer, are the historic villages of Aspern, 
Essling, and Wagram. 

In 1809 Vienna was in Napoleon’s posses- 
Half of his army had crossed by the 
Lobau to the left bank of the river, when 
the Austrians burned the bridge connect- 
ing the right bank with the island, and si- 
multaneously attacked Aspern and Essling, 
held by the French. The battle raged with 
dreadful slaughter for two days (May 21 
and 22), and the French forces were finally 
driven back to Lobau, with all their infan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery. Traces of the 
fortifications then constructed by Napoleon 
are still seen. Early the following July he 
effected a second passage of the Danube, and 
on the 5th and 6th of the month fought the 
memorable battle of Wagram, in which the 
Austrians were severely defeated. An ar- 
mistice was soon after completed, and the 
Peace of Vienna was signed on the 14th of 
October of the same year. I made a pil- 
grimage, as in duty bound, to those famous 
fields while staying in Vienna, and wonder- 
ed, for the hundredth fime, why any body 
can be foolish enough to feel interested in 
commonplace ground because it has been 
soaked with human gore. Still, like the 
whole troop of sight-seers, I go, and shall, 
no doubt, continue going to the last. As- 
pern and Essling, which were completely 
destroyed during the strife, have since been 
rebuilt, and are now, unlike many ambi- 
tious tragedians, quite successful hamlets. 

You soon glide by the little village of Pe- 
tronel, the site of the Roman Carnuntum, 
destroyed by Attila, the handsome chateau 
belonging to Count Traun, and the Deutsch- 


sion. 


Altenburg, with its castle and sulphur baths, 
the latter of much medical repute. On an 
adjacent hill is St. John’s graceful Gothic 
church, the cemetery of which contains an 
ancient rotunda restored half a century ago. 
Near by is the Hutelberg (hat hill)—a lofty 
mound said to have been made by the peo- 
ple carrying hatfuls of earth to commemo- 
rate the expulsion of the Turks from Vienna 
by John Sobieski and the Margrave Louis 
of Bavaria in 1683. 

A few miles below is Hainburg, a pictur- 
esque town with old walls and towers and 
the customary ruined castle on the height. 
The imperial tobacco factory, employing 
fourteen or fifteen hundred persons, in a 
number of long and ugly buildings, is lo- 
cated there, and deserves, if it does not en- 
joy, the reputaticn of making some of the 
worst cigars in all Europe. The Town-hall 
boasts of a Roman altar, doubtless genuine ; 
and on the Roman tower is a figure of King 
Etzel, of “ Nibelungen” fame, who is said to 
have spent a night in the castle. The cas- 
tle is now pining to decay, I suppose be- 
cause it can not get down from the top of 
the high rock and, like a true Austrian, go 
to Vienna to dance and drink, to laugh and 
sing, to gaze at rope-dancers and jugglers, 
to swing and play at nine-pins, and take en- 
thusiastic part in the kindred amusements 
to which the residents of the capital are 60 
wedded. 

Hainburg and Theben, on the left bank, 
seem to form the gateway to Hungary. The 
March, or Morava, the frontier stream be- 
tween Austria and Hungary, empties into 
the Danube at the base of the grand old 
fortress of Theben, one of the most interest- 
ing ruins on the river, though much of it 
was blown up by the French in 1809. On 
the top of a high rocky precipice, the mould- 
ering towers and battlements of the once 
extensive castle can be seen from a long dis- 
tance, while they themselves furnish an ex- 
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NUN’S TOWER, © 


cellent view of the fertile plains and vine- | 


covered hills of the Magyar landscape below. | 

The little market-town of Theben, under 
the shadow of a wooded height, lies close to 
the junction of the two streams, and the | 
lofty rock on which the fortress stands is so 


and rent that~it would seem as if 
Nature had made war on the stronghold, de- 
termined to shake it from its foundation. 
Some persons have supposed that the Ro- | 
maus built the fortress, which is not proba- | 
ble. The tradition is that Swatopolk, the 
founder of the Moravian empire, and _ his | 
brother Ratislaw, or Ladislaw, dwelt in the 
castle in the ninth century, and that it was 
that time by King Lonis 
the German. Not a great while after the 
Magyars, in their contests with the Mora- 
vian monarch, gained possession of the eas- 
held it ever It has 
hands very frequently by gift, 
transfer, and inheritance, and was always 
regarded as a position of great importance 
during the feudal period. The Turks, dur- 
ing their invasion of 1683, made a great ef- 
fort to surprise Theben, but were prevented 
by the vigilance of the garrison. For cen- 
turies the noble old pile stood siege and 
tempest unscathed, and was only demolish- 
ed by the vandalism of the French, who, 
with all their of civilization and 
chivalry, have ever been the plunderers and 
destroyers of the Continent. 

One of the old watch-towers, called the 
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ASTLE THEBEN. 


Nun’s Tower, still stands on an isolated and 
almost inaccessible rock, forming a striking 


feature of the splendid ruin. TI have seen in 


| a Hungarian periodical at Pesth an accurate 


engraving of the fortress before its destrue- 
tion, and I do not wonder at the pride th 
Hungarians felt in its extent and magnifi- 
cence. They compared it, not wholly with- 
out reason, to the renowned castle of Heidel- 
berg, long known as the German Alhambra. 

The Nun’s Tower has, of course, its roman- 
tic legend. One of the lords of Theben, in 
the medieval days, laid siege to a fortress in 
Carinthia, and after capturing it fell captive 
himself to the charms of a heroic beauty who, 
in the absence of her uncle, a warlike abbot, 
had undertaken to defend the place. The 
lovely Bertha, as she was called (all women 
who are dead or distant in time are lovely), 
with the peculiarity of her sex, yielded to 
the conqueror, and accompanied him to his 
castle, where preparations were made in be- 
coming style for the celebration of their nup- 
tials. The prospective husband, whose rank 
was that of a count, went to the chase while 
his wedding was preparing, with the com- 
mendable object, no doubt, of obtaining pro- 
visions for the marriage-feast. (Restau- 
rants and French cooks were unknown lux- 
uries in those days.) As he was returning 
home he was informed that the martial ab- 
bot had in the mean time made a predatory 
excursion to the castle, had carried off his 
niece, and placed her in the convent of Isen- 
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_not far distant. 
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The count, as befitted | locked in each other’s arms, sprang from the 
ardor of an expectant lover, informed his parapet, and disappeared in the rolling riv- 


retainers of the abduction, and spurring his | er below. 


proud charger hard, bade them follow him to 


From this incident the tower received its 


therescue. They rode swiftly; inafew hours name, which, with the felicitous unfitness 


were under the convent walls; battered down 
the gates ; choked, beat, and generally mal- 
treated the lady abbess and the nuns in the 
knightly manner of those chivalrous times; 
secured the prize, and hurried off with the 
young beauty, who dried her tearg when she 
found she was to be married after all. 
Bertha’s uncle, hearing of what had been 
done, resolved to surprise the count on the 
day of the wedding, which he knew would 
not belong deferred. As the bride and bride- 
groom stood before the altar, with the bene- 
diction fresh upon them, a messenger rushed 
breathless into the chapel to inform the com- 
pany that the belligerent priest, with an 
armed host, had entered the castle by the 
postern gate, which, in the distraction of 
merry-making, had unfortunately been left 
m. The sudden surprise created a panic ; 
the small garrison was either overpowered 
r hurled headlong from the walls. Fur‘her 
sistance was useless. The only means of 
escape—a subterranean passage leading to 
the river—the count attempted, supporting 
frightened Bertha with one arm, and 
h the other wielding his trusty blade. 
fo his surprise and horror the passage was 


the 


wit 


wistling with hostile swords, whereupon he 
hastened with a few sturdy adherents to 
what was then called the Iron Tower, but 
has since been known by the monastic name. 
There the count and his handful of heroes 
resisted the enemy for hours. They were 
slain one after the other, and at last the 
hick oaken door of the sanctuary was set 
on fire, and fell in, a heap of blazing embers. 
In their dire extremity the desperate lord 
md his lady fled to the lofty battlements 
yverlooking the Danube, and were hotly pur- 
sued by the enraged abbot, who had always 
worn the easque above the cowl. The count 
was pale from loss of blood, and Bertha still 
paler with dismay and anxiety for her liege. 

“You shall not separate me from my hus- 
hand,” she screamed to her uncle, as he, at 
the head of his band, advanced toward them. 
“We will at least die together,” she added, 
leaping into the count’s arms, as he stood 
defiant on the battlements. 

“ Hold, rash girl!” exclaimed the warrior- 
monk. ‘Remember you are the destined 
bride of Heaven !” 

“No, no,” replied Bertha; ‘Iam the bride 
f man—of this noble knight, who is my 
Heaven and my God, and no power on earth 
hall disunite us!” 

“You say not truth,” roared the abbot. 

In the name of the church I claim you!” 

He stretched forth his arm to seize her as 
the sword of the count clove his skull in 


| wise. 


governing such things, was called the “ Nun’s 
Tower,” because Bertha was not, and was de- 
termined never to be, a nun. 

Next comes Presburg, which, from its ti- 
tle, ought to be favorable to journalists, but 
is one of the dullest and most uninviting of 
towns. Formerly the capital of Hungary, 
where its kings once were crowned, it is now 
merely a stagnant city with a population of 
forty-three thousand, who by vigorous exer- 
cise of the imagination delude themselves 
with the notion that they are alive. It has 
not undergone a perceptible change in an 
entire century, except that the extensive 
castle crowning the Schlossberg was destroy- 
ed by fire in 1811. The view from that 
height, taking in the plains of Hungary and 
the sinuosities of the river, should ndét be 
neglected, as it is the chief attraction of the 
town, and one of the finest the 
Danube. 


views on 


Presburg stands on a broad plain, and was 
once surrounded by fortifications ; while the 
suburbs are mostly built on an eminence, 
adding not a little to the effect of the situa- 
tion. In one of the towers of the citadel 
it is a quadrangle with a tower at each 
corner 


were formerly kept the iron crown 
and regalia of Hungary, which were closely 
watched and guarded day and night. Kos- 
suth, when he despaired of his country, car- 
ried off the ancient and buried it 
near New Orsova,on the Wallachian frontier. 
Some years afterward the regal symbol was 
accidentally discovered, and a chapel was 
erected on t spot to the 
event. 

The cathedral, said to have been founded 
by St. Ladislaw—it was he who built the 
city—and consecrated in 1452, was for a 
long while the place of coronation, but now 
contains nothing remarkable, unless it be a 
mounted statue in lead of St. Martin above 
the high altar. The dome of the church is 
surmounted by a gilded crown, indicating 
the solemn office to which it was once de- 
voted. In the Landhaus, or House of the 
Estates, the Imperial Diets were formerly 
held ; but the building has at present a look 
meagre and starved enough to indicate that 
it had never had any diet, imperial or other- 


crown 


he commemorate 


The city has sixteen squares, many 
of them adorned with fountains and monu- 
ments, which, however, do not relieve it 
from a pinched and prosy appearance. 
Near the long bridge of boats is the Ké- 
nigsberg, a slight artificial elevation, wall- 
éd in and inclosed by a gate. On this the 
King of Hungary, after his coronation, 
mounted with his fiery charger, and bran- 


vain, and a moment after the faithful pair, | dished the sword of St. Stephen to the four 
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points of the compass, indicating a cross, 
and his determination to defend the king- 
dom from all enemies from whatever quarter 
they might come. Francis Joseph, who is 


King of Hungary, as the Emperors of Aus- | 


tria have been for more than two centuries, 


did this little bit of melodrama in obedience | 


to the time-honored custom. 

In 1741, while the King of Prussia was 
advancing into Silesia, the Elector of Bava- 
ria—he likewise disputed the succession, 
which, by the Pragmatic Sanction, the Em- 
pe 
Maria 
P issau 


himself master of 
and Linz, and menaced the 
Austrian capital. Alarmed at the situation 
of affairs, the courageous archduchess called 
an assembly of the different orders of Hun- 
gary at Presburg, and, appearing before 
them with her infant son Joseph in her 
arms, addressed them with such fervid elo- 
quence, made such stirring appeal to their 
loyalty, that the stern warriors were melted 
to tears, and drawing their swords, uttered 
the famous words, “‘ Moriamur pro rege nostro, 
Maria Theresa !” 

Never was feminine beauty or feminine 
speech employed to more etfect. From that 
time her desperate cause brightened, and 
the trusty palatines she had convoked 
brought hosts of stout hearts and strong 
arms to her defense, and each of her defend- 
ers was as willing as they to die for the 
queen whom they had called their king on 


Theresa—made 
even 


‘ror Charles had fixed upon his daughter, | 


account of her masculine fortitude and he- 
| roic bearing. She had indeed—to translat: 
| her own words—found in the hearts of bray: 
| men a resource in the direst of emergencies 
| Near the right bank of the river, the Au, 
| a pleasant island covered witi trees, having 
}a café and promenades, is a popular resort 
for the citizens of Presburg, as is also an 
| open-air theatre at the Arena, a few hundred 
|yards below the flying bridge. The hills 
| surrounding the city are clothed with vine- 
yards, the wine of which has considerable 
reputation among the natives, though to 
strangers it tastes rough and crude. A 
horse-railway unites Presburg with the old 
town of Tyrnau, noted for its eight annual 
fairs and its ancient and interesting cathe 
dral. Riding out there on horse-cars struck 
me as odd, for I had not dreamed of such a 
modern mode of travel in the domain ot 
Hungary. 

Less than a mile below Presburg the 
banks of the Danube resume their flatness, 
and the river divides into several 


arms, 


| 
& : a ‘ : 
| forming two large islands, the Grosse and 


| Kleine Schiitt. The former is some thirty 
miles broad and sixty miles long, and con- 
tains nearly a hundred villages, so poor and 
| bleak in appearance that I can not imagin« 
jhow the inhabitants subsist. Along th: 
a are seen large bodies of swine and 
herds of cattle, some of them of a peculiai 
sort, known as Hungarian buffalo. On these 
the farmers largely depend for a livelihood, 





la adele 
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selling their surplus at the numerous fairs 
held throughout the country 


a 


The remains of walls, an aqueduct, and 


In this vicin- | other antiquities in and about the dimin- 


ity and as far down as Pesth are many colo- | utive town of Neu-Szény prove beyond ques- 


nies of mills, constructed in the simplest 
and most economical manner. The mill is 
merely a rough wooden house, between 
which and the dwelling of the miller is a 
large wheel, turned by the current and grind- 
» the grain. Twenty or thirty of these 
ills are frequently strung together, and 
receive the name of villages. Such aquatic 
settlements are common to the Danube, on 
which, as I have said, numerous families 
spend more than half their lives floating 
down on rafts and barges, and vary the mo- 
notony of their existence by being towed up 
iwaln. . 
Ne arly all the farms and villages between 
Presburg and Peterwardein are extremely 
unlike those in America. They are very 
primitive, dismal, and wretched in sem- 
The dwellings are rough, thatched 
cabins, miscellaneously made of straw, mud, 
timber, and stone, while the outhouses and 
barns are only impromptu huts. The Hun- 
garian peasantry carefully conceal, if they 
have it, any and all regard for physical com- 
fort, and evince in divers ways the traits of 
semi-civilization. Many of them subsist by 
fishing. Their huts, scattered along the 
banks, are generally clustered, forming a 
piscatorial community whose every view is 
finny, and whose sole harvest is scales. 


blance. 


At the southern extremity of the smaller 
island (Kleine Schiitt) is the city of Raab, 
the river of that name flowing into the Dan- 


ube at that point. It contains eighteen 
thousand people, considerable manufactures, 
and illustrates the martial adversity of the 
Austrians by having been one of the many 
scenes of their defeat by the French in 1809. 

Steaming nearly directly east, you reach 
at the junction of the river Waag the royal 
free town Komorn (population seventeen 
thousand), the fortress of which, with its 
extensive tétes-de-pont, is regarded as one 
ofthe strongest in Europe. The fortifications 
were originally constructed under Matthew 
Corvinus, and at different periods since have 
been greatly strengthened. Komorn has 
again and again repulsed besiegers, as it 
did the Austrians during the last Hunga- 
rian war. A wooden bridge one mile long 
crosses from the city to an island in the river, 
and a bridge of boats connects it with Neu- 
Szony, on the right bank. Such is the repu- 
tation of the fortress for impregnability that 
it is said that the laconic reply to a surren- 
der has always been, “Komme - morgen” 
Kom-morn), making a significant pun upon 
the name of the town. This tradition is ex- 
pressed in the following rhymes: 

“* Yield,’ cries the foe; but still in scorn, 

Though seemingly in sorrow, 
Their answer was, ‘Who wins Komorn 
Must call again to-morrow!” 


! 


tion that it must have been a Roman settle- 
ment, though it is believed by many to have 
been the ancient Begration, a colony found- 
ed by the Greeks. Hereabouts the unique 
Danubian mills occupy nearly half of the 
river, and unlike the mills of the gods, in 
the Boston-bare-worn quotation, these grind 
rapidly, owing to the swiftness of the cur- 
rent. On the left bank are huddled togeth- 
er the ragged villages Path, Mées, Karva, 
and Parkdény, with their doleful and dys- 
peptic neighbors over the way, baptized by 
the stream as Almas, Nessmiihl, and Siittoe, 
all looking as if they had been thrown out 
of the sky for their untidiness, and had fall- 
en, shorn and shattered, on the dusty plain. 

Vineyards are abundant in this neighbor- 
hood, and the Nessmiihler wine, which has 
been much improved by careful culture, is 
held in high repute by connoisseurs. The 
islands are left one after another by the 
rapid river, and the bordering land swells 
into hills and scenes of pastoral beauty. 

The only place of consequence in the vi- 
cinity is Gran—population of twelve thou- 
sand—conspicuous for the vast dome of its 
cathedral, the finest in Hungary, somewhat 
resembling St. Peter’s, built on an elevation 
and towering above the city. Gran, from 
the first incursion of the Tartars to the com- 
plete destruction of its fortress, was a favor- 
ite residence of the Hungarian monarchs. 
It is still the seat of an archbishop, the pri- 
mate of the kingdom, the archiepiscopal 
seat having been re-established here afte1 
its transfer to Tyrnau in consequence of the 
Turkish invasion in 1543. To fix the seat 
Cardinal Rudney began the construction of 
the cathedral at his own cost. He expend- 
ed upon it the whole of his own princely 
income, and borrowed large sums to com- 
plete it, and yet died without seeing his 
cherished object fulfilled. The church, like 
most Roman Catholic edifices abroad, is still 
unfinished, The cardinal’s palace, the pub- 
lic schools, and other buildings are on such 
an expensive scale that the lavish and zeal- 
ous prelate left to the city a legacy of debt, 
not yet discharged, which materially inter- 
feres with its progress. 

Below Parkany the channel contracts, and 
the limestone and porphyry rocks on the 
banks render the scenery more imposing. 
The river sweeps suddenly toward the north, 
forming nearly a semicircle, and then with 
its village outposts conducts you to the ruin- 
ed city and fortress of Wissegraad. This, 
|formerly one of the most flourishing and 
| populous of the Hungarian towns, was de- 
| molished by the invading Turks, and its for- 
| tifications were subsequently dismantled by 
jthe Emperor Leopold. The ancient wall 
of the fortress or castle runs down to the 
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margin of the river, while the remnant of 


the main building crests the high hill, and 
alds greatly to the landscape. The castle 
was once beloved of the Magyar monarchs 
during the summer. They converted the 
barren rock into pleasant gardens, and lav- 
ished fortunes on the place to make it beau- 
tiful. Matthew Corvinus emptied his purse 
in embellishing the grounds, and his sumpt- 
uous manner of entertaining strangers and 
embassadors was the theme of praise among 
all having the good fortune to attend his 
court. The tower near the wall was a pris- 
on, and in it King Salomon, at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, was, like Rich- 
ard I., held captive by his cousin Ladislaus, 
who, knowing the world to be full of perils 
in that rude time, affectionately kept his 
kinsman out of harm’s way. 

Near Wissegraad the hills recede, and the 
Danube, dividing into two arms, forms a 
long island known as the Andreasinsel, flat 
but fertile, and covered with villages and 
gardens. In three-quarters of an hour Wait- 
into view, with ‘its cathedral 
somewhat similar to that of Gran, and its 
many ancient and medieval monuments. 
rhe town, with little more than eleven thon- 
sand people, has three distinct quarters, 
occupied by Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and Servians, who adhere to the Greek 
Church. 

Once more the banks slide into level, and 


zen comes 


the Blocksberg of Buda looms up in the 


background. Then the fortress and the 
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palace of the historic city. Alt-Ofen, girg. 
ed by vineyards, steals into your eye, and 
the broadening river, dotted with rafts ang 
barges of every size and shape, and numer. 
ous steamboats, with New Pesth, a mann. 
facturing town, and its long quay, the foy. 
mer monastery of Kleinzell, the Margare. 
then-Insel, fragrant of gardens; then th, 
slender city of Pesth, looking lofty and fu) 
of admiration for the handsome suspension- 
bridge, and picturesque Buda, all glinting 
and glimmering in the sinking sunlight, 
recalling Prague and the Hradschin, dawn 
gradually in impressive beauty upon your 
eager gaze, and the modern capital of Hun- 
gary and the ancient stronghold of Attila 
is beneath your Wandering feet. 

Buda, or Ofen, as it is now generally 
called, is connected with Pesth by the im- 
posing suspension-bridge just mentioned, 
which is twelve hundred feet long and near- 
ly forty bread, the chains being supported 
by two pillars one hundred and fifty feet 
high. Opposite the bridge rises the castle 
hill, and a long tunnel through it leads to 
the Horvathgarten. Once a Reman colony, 
Buda was conquered by the Sultan Solima 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and remained for a hundred and fifty years 
in the possession of the Turks, who wer 
finally expelled by the allied Germans un- 
der Charles of Lorraine and Louis of Baden. 
Though the seat of government authorities, 
the majority of the population, about fifty- 
six thousand, isGerman. The fortress, wit! 








CASTLE OF WISSEGRAAD, 
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the royal chateau, is on the summit of a hill 
itbout which the town is built. The princi- 
pal street ascends gradually from the Burg- 
thor; but the best means of approach is to 
the right of the bridge, through the Wasser- 
thor to the fortress, proceeding thence across 
the Paradeplatz to the Hentzi-Platz, where a 
handsome monument is erected to General 
Hentzi and the other Austrian officers who 


fell during the last Hungarian revolution | 


in defense of the citadel. 
represents beneath a canopy Fame extend- 
ing the crown of victory to a dying hero— 
the sculptor failing to suggest, what might 
oceur to a practical mind, the uselessness of 
worldly honor to an expiring man. The 


fortifications which the Hungarians stormed | 


and dismantled in the assault 
been reconstructed. 

In the chapel attached to the royal. cha- 
teau were recently, and I think are still, pre- 
served the ancient regalia of Hungary, con- 
sisting of the crown, sceptre, sword, mantle, 
gloves, and shoes of St. Stephen, long guard- 
ed with extreme vigilance on account of a 


have since 


superstition that the prosperity of the king- | 


dom depended on their.security. The view 
from the windows of the palace is remark- 


ibly fine, and the hanging terraces of the | 


garden, clinging to the rock, are strikingly 
handsome. The palace is a modern struc- 
ture, occupying the site of the stronghold of 
King Corvinus, its shattered walls and bas- 
tions reminding us of the stormy past. 


The monument | 


KSBERG, 


A broad carriage road leads up from the 
Raitzenstadt through vineyards to the 
Blocksberg, nearly eight hundred feet high, 
from which the eye takes in both cities and 
the broad plain above, making a beautiful 
picture. The Blocksberg, which descends 

| abruptly on the east side toward the river, 
and the Schwabenberg are protected by 
| strong fortifications. 

| Ofen, signifying “oven,” differs from most 
| of the cities we have visited on the Danube 
thus far by reason of its Oriental character 
and associations. The Ottomanic influence 
is seen in the sombre mosque over the grave 
of Sheik Giib-Baba, in the architecture, the 
| Moorish baths, the customs, and the mode 
| of traffic. The town is divided into six de- 
| partments, the upper and lower town, and 
the four suburbs, known as the Landstrasse, 
| Neustift, Raitzenstadt, and Christinastadt. 
|The baths, established by the Turks, are 
still much frequented, notwithstanding the 
| Teutonic quality of the population. 

At the southern base of the Blocksberg 
are three chalybeate and sulphureous hot 
springs, rising from the precipitous lime- 
stone rocks, and employed for balneation. 
The Bruckbad, Raitzenbad, Blocksbad, and 
Kaiserbad are the principal establishments. 
| In the second is a bath for the poor, which 
furnishes such a curious spectacle that stran- 
| gers usually patronize it in spite of its un- 
| pleasantness. I have heard travelers de- 
|seribe it as the most singular thing they 





SCENES IN THE BATH, 


had witnessed between Ulm and Sulina, 
though singular is hardly the word I should 
apply to it. 

The bath is a large and dismal vault, sup- 


ported by eight large columns, with a dome | 
overhead and a few openings to admit the | 


light. In the centre_is a huge basin of hot 


water, in which men and women are im- 


mersed, generally making such a noise, and 
plunging about in such a frantic manner, 
as to convey the impression that personal 


ablution is a sensation hitherto unknown. | 


The difference of sex and the purely natu- 
ral condition of the bathers in nowise re- 
strain their freedom. The heat of the water 
seems to affect their spirits like liquor. 
They scream and jump, and jostle and push, 
and wrestle and play leap-frog, in the most 
extraordinary and bewildering way. Such 
groupings and positions, such wiles and 


pranks, as they indulge in—fantastic beyond | 


belief—are more remarkable for energy and 
eccentricity than for modesty or grace. The 
old arches ring with their uproarious merri- 
ment, which, with the sulphur, the gloomi- 
ness of the place, and the pervading steam, 
gives an inkling of an aquatic Inferno in 
which the imps have suffered from a famine 
of clothes. Many of the men and women I 
observed were old, and nearly all of them 


} 
extremely ugly—so much so that I wondered 


if they were not trying by the scalding proc- 
ess to revive their youth, or regain the 
beauty they may have imagined they once 


| possessed. After shouting and curveting ir 
the basin, they would roll around on 
marble floor, still jesting, singing, and hul- 
|ing epithets at each other, and then leap 
back into the nearly boiling water. The 
sulphur of the springs does not add to th 
pleasantness of the atmosphere, and a very 
few minutes in the obnoxious cavern wer 
more than sufficient to satisfy my curiosity. 
It is hardly necessary to state that very few 
| strangers bathe at the Raitzenbad; they 
merely pay their two or three kreutzers foi 
| admission, and would be quite willing, n 
| doubt, judging from my own experience, t 
pay fifty times as much to get out. 

The interest in and association with th 
|“ Nibelungen” ought to be intensified at 
| Buda, for there, as far as can be ascertained, 
| Attila, or Etzel, the fierce King of the Huns, 
| and the hero of the “ Lied,” had his camp, 
castle, and capital. After making a truce 
with the Romans, he returned from Italy, 
having been threatened with Divine wrath, 
| according to the veracious chroniclers of tl: 

time, by the spirits of St. Peter and St. Paul 
(Raphael’s pencil has made the legend mem- 
orable), and set himself down on the Danube 
again to meditate new conquests. He died, 
however, in his castle the following year, 
| the night after his marriage with the (ot 
course) beautiful Iidico. Attila seems to 
have been a Hungarian Brigham Young, 
having secured during an ordinary lifetim: 
a connubial interest in sixty or seventy 
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women. His death, indeed, may be ascribed 
to excess of marriage ; for when his courtiers 
visited him in the morning they found the 
royal barbarian lifeless, and his latest spouse 
weeping at his feet. 

Following the story, Attila’s body was 
placed in a coffin of iron, which was depos- 
ited in a coffin of silver, and then inclosed 
ina third one of solid gold. He was buried 
secretly at dead of night, with his arms and 
rarest jewels, by a number of his prisoners, 
who, as a recompense for their labor, were 
slain on his grave. Another story is that 
the current of the Danube was diverted, the 
pold warrior deposited below the bed, and 
the stream turned back to its natural course. 
The popular notion among the Hungarian 
yeasants is that the precious casket was de- 
posited in the immediate neighborhood of 
the piers of the suspension-bridge, and for 
venerations they have expected to be enrich- 
ed some time by its valuable discovery. 

I have grave doubts if any such person as 
history describes under the name of Attila 
ever had existence, though I have worn his 
helmet in the arsenal at Venice (as it cov- 
ered my entire head and rested on my shoul- 
ders, it was the most becoming hat I have 
had), and have been shown his sword, shield, 
and armor in various collections. 

All travelers know that valets de place 
falsify like obituaries, and are as omniscient 
At Pesth one day, 
in order to test the pretension of one of this 
fraternity, I spoke to him of the “ Nibelun- 
gen,” of Etzel, of Etzelburg being the old 
name of Buda, and of Attila’s extraordinary 
achievements. The valet claimed to know 
infinitely more than I did—~and my claim 
was far from modest—about the poem, the 
history of the King of the Huns, and the an- 
tiquities of the town across the river. His 
assumptions were fluent and well made, ex- 
cept that his chronology was somewhat con- 
fused, as may be inferred from the fact that 
he offered to take me to Attila’s castle, and 
to tell me many interesting particulars in 
the life of the celebrated chieftain. He even 
added, with a confidential air, that he had 
known Attila intimately, which I should 
willingly have believed had I not been aware 
that the “Scourge of God” had been dead 
for fourteen hundred and eighteen years. 
For stupendous invention and exalted econ- 
omy of truth, commend me always to a valet 
de place or a commissionnaire! 

Unlike Ofen, Pesth is eminently Hungari- 
an, and the largest (present population a 
hundred and thirty-five thousand) and most 
important commercial town in the kingdom. 
The New Buda, as it used to be called, was 
founded during the reign of Maria Theresa, 
and her son Joseph did much to encourage 
its early growth. Only a hundred years ago 
it was an insignificant place, and now it is 
handsome and flourishing, and its river-front, 


is village pedagogues. 


the Donauzeil, is decidedly imposing. There 
are the steamboat offices, the new Academy, 
the Exchange, the Redoute buildings (the 
Hungarian National Assembly held its ses- 
there during the revolution), the 
Greek church, and the chief hotels, while 
the principal shops, many of them very at- 
tractive, are in the Waitznergasse. Pesth 
is regula ly laid out, with broad and well- 
paved streets, and its public buildings are 
very creditable specimens of Italian arehi- 
tecture. Itissaid to have been named attera 
brother of Attila, who fraternally hurled him 
from the Blocksberg into the Danube. Un- 
important as it was till nearly the close of 
the seventeenth century, its site is ancient 
(Transacincum is supposed to have stood 
there), and its early history an almost un- 
interrupted record of attacks, defenses, re- 
pulses, and occupations. Four times it was 
captured and pillaged by the Turks, who 
committed every brutal excess a brutal sol- 
diery is capable of. The city is as cosmo- 
politan in its creeds as in its population— 
Calvinists, Lutherans, Greek Churchists, 
Unionists, Separatists, Jews, and Roman 
Catholics having temples of worship there, 
while the residents include Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, atheists, and Parsees. 

Pesth is very flat, and subject to overflow 
when the river is swollen. It has suffered 
greatly from inundations, that of March, 
1838, when the Danube was choked with 
ice, having destroyed a large part of the 
town and involved great loss of life. En- 
tire blocks of buildings, undermined by the 
water, fell with a tremendous crash, burying 
whole families beneath their ruins. Several 
quarters of the city were flooded to the 
depth of thirty feet, streng and extensive 
structures were rent from roof to base, and 
barges, which had been secured as a means 
of refuge in extreme peril, were carried off 
and broken to pieces, leaving hundreds to 
perish in the raging tides. 

The university, founded by Cardinal Paz- 
man, and transferred from Tyrnan, is the 
only institution of the kind in Hungary. It 
has a spacious hall, and educates gratuitous- 
ly one thousand students, about the present 
number, though fourteen or fifteen hundred 
have received instruction within its wells. 
The library and botanic garden belonging 
to it are quite good, and the collection of 
Hungarian antiquities in the museum is ex- 
cellent. Among the interesting objects are 
the sabres of Stephen and Gabriel Bathori, 
Peter the Great, John Hunniades, and other 


sions 


historical personages, with forks and spoons 
of Frederick the Great, the harp of Marie 
Antoinette, medieval trinkets, Roman weap- 


ons, and Turkish trophies. Additions are 
constantly making, and Louis the Great’s 
jack- boots, Johanna’s petticoat, Uladislas’s 
drinking cup, John Zapolya’s dagger, Lo- 
sonezy’s skull, Trinyi’s tobacco-pipe, and 
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Toéko6lyi’s Sunday shirt will, no doubt, figure 
in the collection in due season. 

One of the most remarkable buildings is 
the Neugebiiude, now a barrack and artil- 
lery dépét. It incloses a vast space, has 
high walls and large subterranean apart- 
ments, and was probably designed for a 
species of Bastile, as is indicated by the 
chains and rings in what must have been 
the under-ground dungeons. As Joseph IL, 
the infant with whom Maria Theresa had 
aroused the Presburg Diet to the most bel- 
ligerent pitch, erected the Neugebiiude, and 
was at the time on extremely ill terms with 
the Hungarians, his probable intention 
then was to imprison there some of their 
refractory nobles. Joseph had perfect faith 
in making the people enlightened and happy 
by decrees, and he was unwise enough to 
think that captivity would restore or even 
create loyalty though it had never existed. 

The Eterhdzy Gallery, formerly at Vienna, 
is not very attractive. The pictures there 
are, for the most part, the poorest work of 
their artistic authors, and in the whole col- 
lection hardly a single painting rests in your 
memory after you have scanned it. I had 
expected much from these pictures; but 
having gone to them directly from the Bel- 
vedere, it is not strange they caused disap- 
pointment. The synagogue, in the Tabaks- 
gasse, near the National Theatre, where a 
great effort has been made to encourage the 
native drama, is a notably handsome though 
fantastic structure, the lower part being built 
of red Hungarian marble, and the upper part 
of brick in the Moorish style. The perform- 
ances at the theatre are spirited and intense- 
ly national. Most of the plays illustrate the 
glory and heroism of the Magyars, and en- 
force the flattering moral that true greatness 
of every kind is necessarily Hungarian. 

The Hungarians, like all people without 
a distinct nationality, dwell on their past 
with an unswerving affection. They never 
tire of historic reminiscences, and dearly love 
to tell all foreigners and strangers, and not 
without truth either, what and how much 
Austria owes to them. They say that near- 
ly all her noted victories have been achieved 
through their prowess and courage, and that 
they have ever been the preservers of the 
house of Hapsburg. The instance already 
alluded to, of Maria Theresa at Presburg, 
you will be likely to hear repeated twenty 
times a day in the cafés of Pesth, and the 
Moriamur pro rege nostro is one of the best- 
worn quotations in all Pannonia. Though 
Francis Joseph has made every concession 
to them of late years, the Hungarians are 
still dissatisfied because they have not an 
independent government. This fact wears 
and worries them, irks their self-love, shoots 
fatal arrows at their soaring rhetoric, and 
puts bitterness into their sweetest wine. 
They have always been, and are, an ex- 


ceedingly brave, generous, magnanimous, 
and hospitable people, and have the epg. 
nate qualities of irritability, improvidene, 
vanity, and love of praise, added to a das) 
of barbarism and a certain incapacity fo; 
self-discipline. They are more like thy 
Poles than any other nation in Europe, 
having similar virtues and corresponding 
defects. An element of restlessness, and 4 
kind of dissatisfaction with the present, 
whatever it may be, inhere in their being 
and make change desirable, and revolution 
both seductive and fascinating. 

The Hungarians are very partial to pa- 
triotism, amusements, society, and convivial. 
ity. They preserve their national costume: 
frequent the restaurants and cafés a great 
deal, especially the National Casino, Miha- 
lek’s, Privorzky’s, and the Kaffé Quelle, con- 
suming hours in smoking, drinking, gossip- 
ing, recalling the past, and arranging, to 
their own satisfaction, the future of thei: 
country. Sunday is reception-day at all th 
eafés. They are crowded from morning t 
night with magnates and merchants, sol- 
diers and politicians, artists and adventur- 
ers, government officials and ordinary loun- 
gers. The educated and ambitious class 
have little disposition to every-day work. 
They prefer to be idle, bibulous, and loqua- 
cious, and the result is, they let money slip 
through their fingers without thinking or 
caring where they shall get more. The 
Jews, of whom there are many in Pesth, 
are shrewd usurers, and drive hard _bar- 
gains with those Magyars too vain to la- 
bor, and so unintelligent as to mistake 
their vanity for pride. Pesth is a desirahl 
place of residence for the Hebrews, who grow 
richer year by year, while the men to whom 
they lend become steadily poorer. Some of 
the Hungarians are sad fellows, fellows ready 
to do any thing but live honestly or pay 
their debts. They are scattered all over th 
Continent; are fortune -hunters, sharpers, 
pseudo-counts, mercenaries, charlatans, and 
mountebanks. But, whatever they may be. 
and wherever they are, they talk glibly ot 
their honor and their pride, and give stran- 
gers to understand that the blood of Mat- 
thew Corvinus and John Hunniades flows 
in their patrician veins. 

The four annual fairs held at Pesth 
though they have declined of late, are ot 
much importance, and supply half of Hun- 
gary with their commodities, sold or ex- 
changed for honey, hides, wool, wax, and 
slibowitza, a species of brandy prepared 
from plums, and fully as fiery as the Rus- 
sian vodka. On these occasions the peas- 
ants flock in from every part of the king- 
dom, and in their varied and striking cos- 
tumes make fine subjects for the artist’s 
pencil. Many of them look as if they might 
have stepped out of the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century; for they have any thing 





PROCESSION OF 


but a modern appearance, attired in their | 
strange garb, frequently leather 
They are very 
oht-hearted and merry, as arule, and dance 
nd sing, laugh and love, tipple and quarrel 
ifter the manner of contemporaneous Ivish- 


wearing 
jerkins and undressed skins. 


They give a foreigner a far better in- 

into the national character 
se in the upper ranks of life. They are 
gnorant and, for the most part, supersti- 
; but they are sturdy and independent 
and exceedingly patriotic, holding that God 
created Hungary, and that if matters very 
ittle who is responsible for the remainder 
ofthe world. They delight to ride on horse- 
back, being very skillful equestrians, and 
scamper over the broad plain like Bedouins 
of the desert. 


than do 


4} 


tious 


Both sexes take part in this 
recreation, and I have often seen a man and 


woman dashing frantically along the 


on 


back of one steed, who, when weary of car- 
ng them, would kick them off, and they 
would roll in the dust with superabundant 


satisfaction. They teach their horses all 
manner of tricks, especially that of unseat- 
ing their rider, and this part of the equine 
education is grotesquely displayed at the 
fairs. The peasants lay wagers with each 
other as to their ability to stick to the back 
of a brilliantly performing animal in spite 
of all his efforts in the line of burlesque and 

comedy. The contest of the man to 
tay on, and of the beast to put him off, is 
side-cracking sport for the yokels, who 


Low 


DOWN THE DANUBE. 





PEASANT PILGRIMS AT PESTH. 


awake the 
boisterous 


echoes with their shouts and 
laughter. The horseman 
adroit and supple of limb that even when 
thrown he is seldom seriously hurt. He is 
a natural acrobat, apparently, and thumps 
and falls which would break the 
neck of any German merely increase his jol- 
lity, and afford a new the 


is so 


limbs or 


opportunity fo 
manifestation of his agility. 

At the fairs one can see how primitive 
the habits of the common people are, how 
limited their They prepare their 


food like gypsies, wrap themselves in their 


wants. 


blankets or sheep-skin coats, and sleep on 
the ground or under their stalls or wagons 
more serenely and soundly than their lords 
and masters do under silken canopies on 
beds of daintiest down. The earth literally 
serves them for a couch, and the sky for a 
roof; the native elements are their t 
friends; their rugged constitutions and hard 
hands their stoutest allies and firmest sup- 
porters. Modern refinements and luxuries 
have in nowise effeminated them as a race ; 
they are as intrepid and hardy as when they 
fought against Soliman the Magnificent and 
fell with T6k6lyi. 

The convocation at the fairs is diversified 
enough. In addition to the 
there are Greeks, Servians, 
lachians, Bohemians, Croats, Sclavonians, 
Moldavians, Turks. But these 
may be considered part of the native popn- 
lation, as the origin and composition of the 


best 


Hungarians 
Wal- 


Jews, 


and even 
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Magyars has always been an open and un- 
solved question with ethnologists. They 
have been pronounced Avars, Mongolians, 
Tartars, Finns, Osmanlis, Calmucks, and 
Olympus knows not what! 

The peasants—who as respects creed are 
usually very devout Catholics—greatly en- 
joy the forms and show and pomp of the 
Roman Church.  Processions of pilgrims, 
albeit much less common than they were 
twenty or thirty years ago, are not infre- 
quently seen passing through Pesth on their 
way to some saintly relics or sanctified 
shrine. These pilgrims look as if they were 
made up of all the nations of the Old World, 
and an experienced traveler can detect com- 
plete counterparts of Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Greek, Egyptian, and Oriental faces, 
some of them swarthy almost to blackness, 
and others of a Moorish bronze. They sur- 
render all their cheerfulness and vivacity on 
these religious missions, as they fancy they 





are conscientiously bound to do. Bearing | 


crosses, banners, the relics and effigies of 
saints, they march solemnly along, chanting, 


often in harsh and cracked voices, lugubri- | 
ous anthems, which, however grateful to 


the general calendar of the canonized, can 
hardly fail to offend the delicate ear of St. 
Cecilia. 

The wide plain around the city, known as 
the Feld-Rakosch, was in olden times the 
meeting-place of the Hungarian Diet. Dur- 
ing the thirteenth and later centuries the 
sessions of the national legislature were 
held in the open air; and as in those feudal 
times none of the lords temporal or spiritual 
made their appearance in public without a 
numerous retinue or a body of ecclesiastical 
retainers, a concourse of a hundred thousand 
persons is said to have been gathered then 
and there. As the followers of the powerful 
barons and not less: powerful abbots and 
bishops shone in knightly panoply and 
priestly pomp, it must have been a pageant 
well worth witnessing. 


PETERW ARDEIN. 


nc stntecsinesarhaeiiaantaighiineiaietbae Ss 

Since the capital of Hungary was remoyeq 

from Presburg to Buda the Diet has heey 
jheld in the latter city, and is composed of 
| two houses. The Upper House, or Cham)ey 
| of Magnates, is formed of the prelates, peers, 
| barons, the great «icers of the crown, and 
ithe lords-lieutenar.. of the fifty-two coup. 
ties. The Lower House is composed of repre. 
sentatives of the towns and rural districts. 
| while the magnates appear in person. Th, 
| prelates and nobles constitute what is called 
the Magnate Table, and the representatives 
of the towns and districts the State Table, 
|The power of legislation and taxation js 
| vested in the Diet and county meetings, th 
latter electing the parliamentary deputies 
and county officers, arranging local legisla- 
| tion and taxation, and the general business 
| of the districts. The Diet, which has exist- 
|ed for seven centuries, and is regarded as th 
| palladium of Hungarian rights and liberties, 
| usually assembles every third year, though 
it may be convened oftener by order of thy 
king. By this title the sovereign of Hun 
gary, though Emperor of Austria, is always 
addressed in all public acts, and the delicat 
fiction of the phrase protects the pride and 
flatters the feelings of the proud and sensi- 
tive people whose nationality has been ab- 
sorbed by the spurious house of Hapsburg 
The constitution of Hungary was acknowl- 
edged and sworn to in 1867 by Francis Jo 
seph, who is little more than the commander- 
in-chief of the army, empowered and obliged 
to protect the country against foreign foes, 
the entire legislation and administration of 
the kingdom being left in the hands of th 
native nobility. 

Quitting Pesth and Buda, most of th 
fine scenery of the Danube is left behind, 
and the striking features of the river foi 
many miles are few and far apart. The vine- 
clad hills, decaying fortresses, ruined castles, 
and rocky heights entirely disappear, and are 
succeeded by low banks and monotonous 

| ranges of sand-hills. On the left, in the 





DOWN THE DANUBE. 


BABAKAL 


dim distance, is the Carpathian range, 
onthe right are the mountains o 
Sclavonia. 


and | 
f Servia and 
Flocks and herds are scattered 
over the plain, and rude huts peep out at 
the passing steamer, like dirty children paus- 
ng in their play. You seem on the lower 
Danube to have gone beyond the boundaries 
of civilization, and you are deeply impressed 
with the silence and solitude of every thing 
about you. For the first time you distinctly 
iear the paddle-wheels striking and dashing 
the water, and, for lack of something else, 
vou find yourself watching the foamy wake 
of the vessel. 

The large straggling village of Mohaes, 
famed as the spot where the Ottomans gained 
nd lost in two desperate battles their power 
au Hungary, offers some relief to the eye aft- 
er the miles of dreariness it has surveyed. 
Few contests in history have been more de- 
isive than that of the Imperialists, under 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Lorraine, 
igainst the haughty and insolent Turks. It 
vas nearly two centuries ago, and since then 
he Crescent has never crossed the Hunga- 
rian frontier. 


Still descending, Peterwardein, occupying 
i bold and lofty promontory, recalls the up- 
per part of the river and the rock of Gibral- 

uw, to which it has often been compared. 
Its resemblance to Ehrenbreitstein, opposite 
Coblentz, on which many insist, is to my 
mind not at all striking, the Prussian for- 


t 


ress having altogether the advantage of 
position. The town has twenty-five thou- 
sand people, is the capital of Sclavonia, and 
received its name from being the supposed 
birth-place of Peter the Hermit, who achieved 
the doubtful distinction of having incited 
the greatest of medieval follies, the Cru- 
sades. 

Semlin is the frontier town between Hun- 
gary and Turkey, and opposite are the re- 
nowned city and fortress of Belgrade, the 
ancient capital of Servia, and the Alba 
Vor. XLV.—No. 270.—53 


Grea of the Romans. 
tremely strong 
deed, in Europe 
so many conflicts between Christians and 
Mohammedans that its name is familiar to 
every student of history. The citadel is on 
the tongue of land between the Save and 
Danube, which here unite, and behind it 
rises the town, with thirty thousand inhab- 
itants. Belgrade had formerly a marked 
Oriential look; but the prosperous Turks 
have been steadily quitting it for years; 
the mosques have, to a certain extent, given 
way to modern churches; and even the ba- 
zars have so yielded to the spirit of inno- 
vation as to be provided with gl: 
dows. 


Its position is ex- 
—one of the strongest, in- 
and has been the scene of 


SS Win- 
The architecture is growing more 
and more German, and by the next quarter 
of a century little of the Mohammedan sem- 
blance will be left in the town. There are 
still mosques and minarets enough to invest 
it in the distance with an Eastern air, and a 
degree of attractiveness and picturesqueness 
which disappears on near approach. The 
streets are improving, but most of them still 
remain filthy, ill-paved, and unlighted, and 
the public baths aud public houses are, al- 
most without exception, wretched. The 
Turkish quarter, with the ruins of Prince 
Eugene’s palace, slopes down to the Dan- 
ube, while the Servian quarter, containing 
the custom-house and consular residence, is 
built along the Save, lined by a substantial 
quay and blocks of modern structures. 

Below Belgrade there are many towns 
and villages, none of them interesting, with 
scarcely any variation of scenery or change 
in the river, except that it grows broader 
and broader, and that its islands increase in 
size and number. 

A very noticeable object on the journey 
is the rock of Babakai, rising abruptly and 
in sombre isolation from the middle of the 
stream, but quite overtopped by the loftier 
and ruggeder heights on the left bank. 
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THE KAZAN PASS. 


There the Danube assumes a bolder and 
more imposing aspect, flowing through a 
densely wooded and frowning defile, and 
then opening in dreary vistas of pristine 
forests. 

In the vicinity is the stately ruin of the 
castle of Golumbacz, to which you are intro- 
duced by huge cliffs rent and jagged as if 
by earthquake, where eagles make their 
eyries and break the desolation with their 
discordant scream. Only seven or eight 
towers now remain of the once vast castle 
in which the Greek Empress Helena, beauti- 
ful because unfortunate, was long kept pris- 
oner. In one of the large caverns among 
the gigantic cliffs tradition has it that St. 
George slew the dragon, and its carcass still 
undergoes endless decay. 

From that point broader and broader 
swells the river, till it looks like an inland 
sea, and Nature shoots into wilder forms, 
setting dark and impenetrable forests here, 
sombre gorges there, hoary mountains on 
this side and shaggy rocks on that, yawning 
precipices before and cataracts behind, and 


all amidst such awful solitude that you 
fancy chaos has come again. 

Ere long you enter the defile of Kazan 
through a pass which is exceedingly grand 
Unbroken masses of precipitous rock ris: 
from the water’s edge like immense walls, 
and tower skyward, shutting out the sun, 
and projecting shadows of unearthly gloom 
Far up as the eye can reach are dense for- 
ests of oaks never touched by the hand otf 
man, and locked together as if by the tor- 
nado’s sweep. 

Still steaming on, sublime landscapes pre- 
sent themselves and retire, and at last you 
behold the giant guardian of the lower Dan- 
ube, the Iron Gate (already described), and 
then the river, having achieved its grandes 
triumph and fixed the crown of admiration, 
sinks into repose, filling the remainder of th« 
way with reedy swamps, sandy shores, ant 
Turkish towns, charming to the far-seeing 
eye, but fading into meanness and squaloi 
when the optical illusion is dispelled. 

You do not go to Sulina, for you weary 0! 
the monotony of the last part of the Danube 
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you, 


THE GREAT MOTHER. 


long before reaching the Euxine. You dis- 
embark at Rustchuk, take the cars of the 
Bulgarian railway, are crossing ere long the 
Black Sea, and in due time enter the Bos- 
phorus, separating Europe from Asia—the 
bustling, advancing world of to-day from 
the misty, mystic, and incomprehensible 
East. 

You already seem in another sphere. 
float along as in an opium dream. 
scenes you pass are wondrously beautiful, 
like the creations of an enchanter or the 
visions of Mirza. Magnificent palaces invite 
you, and splendid gardens woo you to de- 


You 


| drops down to kiss your cheek. 


The | 
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licious rest. The sunshine is softer and the 
flowers are than you have ever 
known. The face of nature is flooded with 
unsuspected loveliness, and the radiant sky 
The days 
of Haroun-al-Raschid have come back; the 
songs of Saadi are in your ears; the pictures 
of Hafiz are mirrored in your mind. You 
hope, but you can not believe, that all these 
charms are real, and while you doubt and 
| waver you glide into the Golden Horn, and 
| lo! before you, through a blaze of sunshine 
and of beauty, flash the gilded domes and 
| graceful minarets of Stamboul. 


sweeter 





THE GREAT MOTHER. 
Our tender mother, Nature!—she has a word for each; 
To-day or else to-morrow she’ll name you in her speech: 
Say not she smiles ‘too lightly—there are weepers every day— 


But go you to the meadows when 


All the shining 


trouble’s once away. 
and the song 


Shall nothing seem to wrong: 
Ohfthe world is good, and may the world live long! 


We know the Garden’s story—sorrow is old as man: 


Is sorrow old as the world? 


Who knows which first began ? 
Whoever tuned the chorus till the 


chief singer came, 


Through all his echoing ages the key has been the same. 
For Adam in his time, 
And for each in passion’s prime, 

The joy-bells and the dirges ring an interchime. 


The hearts of men are rivers that 


chafe in ordered grooves, 


With now a song of sighing, and now a song of loves: 

O Nature, mother Nature, she hath borne us on her breast 
Till her own great heart is beating in flow with our unrest. 
Many a time the sky 

Hath wept its blue eyes dry 


Ere 


ever wept beneath it you and I. 


She has winds that cry of conflict to the soul that strives; 
She has deserts bitter-hearted with the grief of wasted lives: 
She has lonely rocks and moors, and ever-sighing seas; 
And some day you shall hearken to your own life in these. 
3ut it’s Ho, all the day, 
When trouble’s once away, 
And again she’ll pipe for us, and we'll be gay. 


She has mountains weird and kingly, with the clouds upon their head; 
She has fearful thunder-places where the storms are bred ; 


But strength and safety gird her— 


sea depths and mountain bars; 


And peace is where Eternity dwells among the stars. 


And it’s Hush, 


all the night, 


And the moon-gleam lieth white, 
Like the pale hand of Peace, shutting the lids from sight, 


All to keep the life in us, the life that goeth fast ; 
Ever she turns and turns it, but it weareth out at last; 


Sorely and oft she sigheth to put 


the old away; 


So to us shall tears be given when we have had our day. 
Then for us the earth will keep 
A silence sweet and deep, 


And again she’ll sing for us, and we shall 


sleep. CARL SPENCER. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD, 


FEW miles from the city of Hartford, 
t in the State of Connecticut, lies the 
village of Manchester, which has a reputa- 
tion in industrial history as being one of the 
places in New England in which cotton spin- 
ning by machinery was first introduced in 
thiscountry. Taking the railroad from Hart- 
ford to this little town, we continue our route, 
upon a branch railroad, to the village of South 
Manchester, lying only two or three miles dis- 
tant. This little village is the seat of the 
successful introduction of silk weaving in the 
United States. The old farm-house is still 
standing in which the family of brothers were 
born whose lives of labor have been devoted 
to the successful introduction of this indus- 
try; and seventy-two members of the family 
were gathered together here at last Thanks- 
giving. 

Here in this little village are gathered the 
materials to furnish an epitome of the indus- 
trial and social development of the country 
during thiscentury. On his farm the father 
of the present firm of Cheney Brothers passed 
such a life as was usual among the farmers 
of New England in his generation. The 
energy of a little stream which ran through 
the farm was made use of to drive a grist- 
mill. His crops were such as were generally 
raised at that time, and his corn, his oats, and 
other cereals were carted to market in Hart- 





ford along the post-road from Boston to New 
York, which ran just beyond the borders of 
the farm. Intercommunication was slow and 


laborious in those times. One of his sons 
remembers that during his boyhood he was 
working with his father in the vegetabl 
garden, which then occupied a portion ot 
the ground now made into a lawn sweep- 
ing down from the mansions of the present 
proprietors to the oftice of the works and the 
mill, when a neighbor came hurrying up, and 
swinging his hat, cried out the great news 
that peace was declared. This was the peaci 
which ended the first war of the United 
States, that of 1812. “Come, my son,” sai: 
the father; “ there will be no more work to- 
day.” 

This post-road was the only means of com- 
munication then with the outside world 
and over it the way lay to Boston or New 
York, distant a week or a fortnight’s jour- 
ney, according to the speed of the traveler's 
horse. Now the silk-mill on the old farn 
draws its supplies of the raw material from 
China and Japan across the continent by the 
Pacific Railroad, and receives them in less 


time than it would then have taken to get 


them by wagon teams from either of the be- 
fore-mentioned cities, had silk weaving then 
been a branch of American industry. 

It is well, in the hurry and turmoil of our 
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f our 


modern life, to sometimes pause for a moment 
r d consider the changes which have been 
rought about in the methods of our daily 
fe, and in the social, the moral, and the in- 
justrial conditions of the people, during lit- 
tle more than half acentury. The isolation 
f the hamlet life of New England has disap- 
neared almost as entirely as the wigwams of 
the aboriginal Indians. The race of farmers 
sho wrung from her sterile soil, by cease- 
ess toil, a moderate support is no longer 
to be found. Before the hurry and bustle 
f our modern life their contented independ- 
nee has also passed away with the condi- 
tions which created it. The rapidity and 
se of intercommunication have increased 
he scope and the activity of our sympa- 
hies, and the new spirit of modern times 
s nowher@ more strikingly illustrated than 
n the changes it has produced in the social 
nd industrial relations of New England. 
spirit of unrest is abroad through the 
ength and breadth of the land; and the in- 
satiable desire for activity, which has made 
he “ Yankee” ubiquitous, has destroyed the 
juiet contentment with the isolation of vil- 
age life as it was only two generations ago. 
When Benjamin Franklin, in his capacity 
f colonial postmaster-general, proposed the 
tartling innovation of a weekly stage-coach 
between Boston and Philadelphia, a coach to 
start from each end of the line, he was thought 
to be in advance of his times. Now, how- 
ever, even our village gossips are disappoint- 
ed if their morning paper does not contain 
full telegraphic advices from all parts of the 
world. 
With this change in the activity of our 
social relations the industry of New En- 


gland has undergone an analogous transfor- 
mation, and her villages have become the 


seats of various manufactures. The traveler 
by railroad sees here and there a specimen 
if the spacious old farm-house, surrounded 


vith its colony of barns, which formerly was | 


the home of the well-to-do farmer, with his 
attle, and formed the chief object of inter- 
est to the casual passengers of the stage- 
coach. But these are now rare, and his 
attention is chiefly attracted by the villas 
if the successful manufacturers, with their 
pretentious variety of Americo-Italian, trans- 
atlantic Tudor, and nineteenth-century Goth- 
ic styles of building. 

If, however, our supposed traveler is a 
person who is in the habit of observing 
closely, and is interested in the condition of 
the people, knowing full well that the com- 
parative comfort of the labor of a country, 
rather than the display of its wealthy class, 
s the only sure criterion for judging of its 
real progress, his experience will at the first 
glance lead him to question whether this 
era of industrial activity is an unmixed 
blessing. Clustered about the mills, with 
their ugly uniformity of brick and their tall 
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chimneys, he will see collections of squalid 
cottages, or rows of tenement-houses redo- 
lent of poverty, and distiguring the landscape 
like blots upon an otherwise fair page. 
These are the homes of the operatives. 
These are the structures, crowded, unventi- 
lated, undrained, infectious, with no proper 
sanitary regulation, which have replaced 
the cottages in which the labor of seventy 
years ago found its home. As in the older 
times about the castle stronghold of some 
feudal lord were gathered the huts and 
hovels of the peasants, who sought withir 
the shadow of its walls safety and protec- 
tion from the predatory incursions of some 
neighboring robber knight, so in this age, 
which threatens the introduction of an in- 
dustrial feudalism, labor gathers about these 
chimneys and these “ iron-mills,” 
of the means of living. 

It is unquestionably a fact that the indus- 
trial advance of the last seventy years has 
been a most necessary and important step in 
social evolution. 


in search 


The organization of pro- 
duction and the application of steam, to- 
gether with scientific methods, have secured 
to society the ability for a more universal 
distribution of the material conditions for 
well-being and comfort than the world has 
ever before enjoyed. But the truth of Gold 
smith’s lines is none the less applicable fox 
us to-day than 1t was for his contempora- 
ries. 

“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

The best evidence that the industry of 
New England is fairly open to the charge 
that it is following this course is to be found 
in the report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor of Massachusetts for 1871. It is to be 
regretted that as yet Massachusetts is the 
only State in the Union which has such a 
bureau, since the work done by it is abso- 
lutely necessary for obtaining the facts from 
which alone the truth can be obtained, and 
the material gathered for dealing justly and 
sympathetically with this most important 
social necessity. We have the space hers 
for only an extract or two from this volume, 
which from cover to cover is worthy of the 
earnest and careful study of all who are 
interested in social questions, and desirous 
to maintain our republican organization. 
Speaking of the change which has been 
brought about in the manufacturing indus- 
try of Massachusetts, the report says, at 
page 462: “ Every body now knows that the 
educated American operative of the primary 
period of manufacturing (with its Lowell! 
Offering—a periodical conducted by factory 
girls, and discontinued in 1848) has become 
paleozoic and extinct, and that a secondary 
period long ago succeeded it, furnishing a 
low grade of European operatives, congeners 
of # class which at home has been for centu- 
ries pauperized and kept in a state of most 
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deplorable and stultifying ignorance. It | 
would seem that experience in factory life | 
caused the exodus of an intelligent and 

thinking class, and that an ignorant and 

witless one came to fill its place ; that these, | 
affected, perhaps, by the educational influ- 
ences of our institutions, are themselves un- 
dergoing a change, and getting to be think- 
ers and readers, perhaps overmuch ; and so | 
demanding, as all thinkers and readers are 

apt to do, more time for each of these in- 

structive operations. These influences are 

deemed disastrous to the business, and a} 
still lower grade of laborers must be utilized; 

and so the process must be indefinitely ex- 

tended, of replenishing a better by a worse, | 
provided the worse can be had at a cheaper 

rate, thus applying the element of shoddy 

to the operative class. That is, that there | 
must be, for the sake of cheapness, an eter- 
nal retrograde in their intellectual status, 
and that, Christian laborers becoming too | 
expensive, the ‘heathen Chinee’ must be | 
brought in for the double purpose of running 

looms and becoming Christianized by the | 
operation. But it must not be forgotten | 
that all this is at the expense of the growth 

of the older tenants of the country, and per- | 
haps at the peril of institutions the security 
of which depends on the education of the 
people who really rule the country, and who 
by education alone can be enabled to rule it 
well.” 

The report also prints the testimony of a 
“clergyman long resident in a factory town, | 
who has devoted a great‘deal of time and of 
careful observation for twenty years to the 
study” of this subject, from which we make 
the following extract: “The tenant-houses : 
who has not seen their fine array on sloping | 
hill-side, in seeming order, and with fair 
show of external comeliness of form, suitably 
adorned by paint? But he who stops to ob- 
serve and stoops to learn may clearly and 
easily perceive that this glitter of external 


WORKS, 


show but imperfectly covers the misery and 
want, degradation and wrong, within that 
call loudly for redress. 

“T have stood where I could see the 
tling throng issue from a mill as the bell 
rang and the gates were thrown open; and 
what I saw were no longer manly men, but 


rus- 


{men of stooping forms and hopeless faces; 


women dispirited, slovenly, and aimless; 
and children, ‘the hope of the country,’ only 
such forlorn hope as those whose elasticity 
was early gone, whose childish merriment 
was collapsed, whose eyes were dull and 
whose cheeks were pale—the embryos of ar 
emasculated adulthood—the whole crowd 
where once were seen fine specimens of 
manhood, now a sorry spectacle of overtask- 
ed, exhausted, and despondent humanity 

veritable ‘ mud-sills of society.’ Such is now 


| the sight where I have looked. The im 
| provements have been of machinery, and 


not of humanity. They have benefited the 
capitalist, and not the laborer. The opera- 
tives’ houses, also, which have fallen under 
my observation, and of which I have read 
loud praises, do not merit the commendation, 
being ill-contrived, cramped for room, un- 
ventilated, uncomfortable, and no fit rest- 
ing-place for persons fatigued by long hours 


| spent over exacting machinery. They seem 


to be managed with almost no regard for 


ithe comfort or health of those who live in 


them, and whose labor is measnred out to 
them by steam or water power unremitted- 
ly, day after day, through the continuous 


|year. One hardly wonders at it when he 
| hears instances of intentional hurt to some 


limb as a cheap purchase for relaxation from 
work. Humanity must be cheap, with men 
made for machinery and not machinery for 
men, where such a system is fostered, and 
fostered at the expense of manhood, which 
itself should be of the very noblest, if th 
State would preserve its own nobility.” 
Concerning the education of the children 
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in the manufacturing towns, the report says: 
“Now we know, indeed, that there is a com- 
pulsory statute of the Commonwealth in re- 
jation to the schooling of its children, but, 
like a great many other statutes on the 
pooks, it is paralytic, effete, dead-——killed by 
sheer neglect. It was never enforced, and 
never supposed to be any body’s duty to en- 
In fact, we are inclined to believe 
that it is not generally known that such a 
law was ever enacted. Nobody looks after 
it, neither town authorities, nor school com- 
mittees, nor local police, and the large cities 
and many of the towns of the State are 
swarming with unschooled children, vaga- 
hondizing about the streets, and growing up 
in ignorance and to a heritage of six. The 
mills all over the State, the shops in city 
and town, are full of children deprived of 
their right to such education as will fit 
them for the possibilities of their after-life.” 

The picture these extracts present is ap- 
palling, and would be disheartening for the 
well-wishers of our institutions, were it not 
evident that the cure for the evils here de- 
scribedis simple. It only requires that man- 
ufacturers should be made aware that their 
business can be carried on upon an entirely 
different system, and that the pecuniary re- 
sults of a sympathetic interest in the condi- 
tion of their workmen are as marked as is 
the improvement in the moral and physical 
well-being of the workmen themselves. The 
conclusive evidence of this is to be found in 
the industrial enterprise carried on at South 
Manchester, Connecticut, under the proprie- 
torship of the brothers Cheney. Here is a 
nost successful enterprise, which has been 
luilt up by the patient and persistent ener- 
gy of forty years. Its specialty, that of silk 


force it. 
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weaving, has been so frequently tried in this 
country without success that it has been 
generally supposed that it could not be in- 
troduced here. Numerous unsuccessful ex- 
periments have been made by the brothers 
Cheney themselves. They have tried rais- 
ing the silk; they have imported the work- 
men; they have tried the various experi- 
ments which any one who is at all familiar 
with the difficulties in the way of success- 
fully introducing any new industrial process 
knows it is necessary to try. But with pa- 
tient perseverance they have steadily persist- 
ed until success has been achieved. Great 
as is the credit due to every one who has in- 
creased the wealth of the country by the 
establishment of any new industrial process 
-and perhaps in this peculiarly commercial 
age we are too apt to overestimate this—and 
prone as we are to worship success, we are 
too prompt to recognize it, regardless of the 
means by which it is attained or of the effects 
it has produced upon others; yet the cred- 
it due is the greater when, as in this case, 
the success arrived at has not been merely a 
pecuniary one, and the methods used to at- 
tain it have been such as were consistent 
with an elevated sense of the responsibili- 
ties of wealth, and a large-hearted sympathy 
with those who have aided in attaining it. 
One of the overseers in a Massachusetts 
factory testified before the Bureau that in 
his opinion there was no claim upon the 
employer to regard the condition of the 
operative ; that if any one engaged in the 
work broke down under it, the company 
looked upon it as an accident which might 
happen to any one of their machines, and 
replaced the unfortunate with another. A 
different conception of the duties we owe 


~~ 
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our fellow-men, and a different method for 
practicing them, have presided over the man- 
agement of the enterprise at Sonth Manches- 
ter. With a wise confidence in the inherent 


morality of human nature, the proprietors | 


have known that the golden rule is more 
than a mere dictum, suitable perhaps for our 
Sunday professions, but wholly inapplicable 
to the practical business transactions of the 
other days of the week, and from the com- 
mencement of their enterprise they have 
sought to apply it. The grounds about the 
mill are laid out like a park. The firm con- 
sists of six brothers, and their houses are ar- 
ranged suitably about the grounds. Fences, 


which are always so ugly in a landscape, 


unless by their decay they please a senti- 
mental love of the picturesque, and which 
are morally so objectionable for the isolation 
and selfish distrust of our neighbors which 
they suggest, are abolished all over the do- 
main. The effect of this simple piece of 
common-sense arrangement is shown more 
strikingly in the streets built up with the 
he workmen than it is elsewhere 
in the grounds, from the: greater contrast 
which these afford to the structures devoted 
generally to the same purposes. One of the 
first things which the rich feel necessary for 
their country houses is that the view should 
extend over the landscape without the ugly 
interruption of a fence. This natural feel- 
ing is shared by those who are not rich, but, 

other things which exist simply 


houses for t 


TE WALK, 


from the prejudice of habit, it has heretofor 
been considered impossible to realize. 
day, however, by the slow process of genet 
tions, civilized men have become so imbued 
with a love of order and law that the fen: 
should disappear from the landscape, as thi 
draw-bridge and moat have disappeared fron 
the modern mansion. 

The cottages for the workmen in Sout! 
Manchester have all been designed with a 
artistic taste, while considerations of thei 
interior convenience have not been over- 
looked. They are all furnished with a con- 
stant sepply of water, drawn from springs 
upon the domain, and also with gas. Thus 
two most important conditions for comfort 
are guaranteed, and in these respects the 
dwellings provided compare most favorably 
with such as are nsual in small manufactur- 
ing towns in New England. Plenty of wate 
and plenty of light, with abundant ventila- 
tion, simple necessities as they are, are sad- 
ly wanting in the homes of industry, though 
it requires so little foresight to provide for 
these, especially in villages where the sup- 
ply of them is practically infinite. It has 
been fonnd advisable to locate the homes of 
the different nationalities at points remote 
from each other, thus avoiding any possible 
turmoil which might grow out of petty dis 
cords. Cattle and chickens are prohibited 
as either would be detrimental to the un- 
fenced garden patches. 

The rent for these cottages is low, avera- 
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ving rather under than over one hundred 
dollars a year. The brothers Cheney have 
recognized the fact that the charge of rent 
ig an Onerous one to wages, and that the 
yperative can not afford to pay a high price 
my more than the proprietor can afford to 
harge one. The workman, to be self-re- 
specting, must be surrounded with the ma- 
terial conditions of self-respect; but it is a 
very short-sighted policy upon the part of 
the manufacturer who makes such condi- 
tions for his workmen a matter of pecuniary 
speculation. Yet it appears to Be as hard 
to convince the proprietors of this simple 
fact as it was to convince the slave-holders 
that slavery was a more expensive system 
than free labor. 

By the economy which always results in 
erating at wholesale, these cotta; 
built at a cost upon which the rent, cheap as 
it is, affords, not a profitable, but a satisfac- 
tory interest. The domestic supplies for the 
fimilies of the operatives are furnished at a 
store in which the proprietors of the factory 
have no interest, but over which they exer- 
cise & Supervision, seeing that the materials 
furnished are good of their kind, and that 
the prices charged are just. This arrange- 
ment is a much better one than that of a 
“company store,” which is so common else- 
vhere, especially with joint-stock companies, 
und in which the greed for large dividends 
makes the supply of the operatives’ wants 
mly another opportunity taken advantage 
if by the owners to make a further profit 
from their necessities. 

The process of silk weaving, though simi- 
lar in many respects to weaving other mate- 
rials, has yet special peculiarities of its own. 
rhe electric condition of the atmosphere, 
ind possibly other causes which have not 
is yet been sufficiently examined, affect the 
sensitive material, so that one of the most 
difficult problems in the introduction of this 


ndustry was how to provide the conditions. | 


NEW 


Our climate and our atmosphere are so dif- 
ferent from those of Europe that foreign ex- 
perience was of but little value here, and the 
whole matter had to be settled by experi- 
ment. Then, too, the weaving in this coun- 
try must be done with the power-loom, in 
order to be made in any way profitable. 
The activity of our industrial life could not 
stand the slow of hand-weaving 
which even yet prevails quite generally in 
Europe, and entirely in e East. 
weaving, therefore, it is carried on in 
South Manchester, almost a art. 
The dyeing is also a process which requires 


process 


Silk 
as 
is new 
the greatest care, together with both prac- 
tical and theoretic skill. To invent a pat- 
tern which shall strike the popular taste, 
and then ganize its production, ar 
problems requiring artistic and scientifi 
knowledge of no mean order. To-day the 
“base mechanic arts,” as they were igno- 
rantly called a few ottei 
scope and verge sufficient for the display of 
the best intelligence of the time; and the 
art and science of industry, properly compre- 
hended and put in practice, deserve to be 
ranked higher than the art or science of war 
which the 
first, and to be honored accordingly, since 


to o 


generations ago, 


has heretofore been considered 


they demand brains of a better quality, and 
a heart of a larger grasp. 

In the new mill, just erected, every appli- 
ance which experience has shown to be need- 
The ventilation of the long 
rooms, filled with the rows of looms, is care- 
fully provided for. The enormous machin- 
ery which furnishes the power needed fo1 
driving the looms and for carrying on the 
dyeing processes is itself a marvel of modern 
industry. A grand industrial organization 
like this, the various parts of which are so 
fitted as to work together harmoniously to 
the attainment of one result, has the charm 
which all organization has to the human 
mind; and the generation which grows up 


ed is secured. 


FACTORY. 
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surrounded by such influences must have its | 


love and desire for social harmony stimulated | 
| 


by them, as a savage child has his love of | 
destruction fostered by the daily surround- 
ings of his life. | 


Especially is this so when care is taken | 
that the education of the children shall not | 
he neglected. The report of the Massachnu- } 
setts Bureau of Labor gives a sad but truth- | 
ful picture of the immediate necessity for 
the adoption of measures of some kind to | 
prevent the neglect of education which is so 
common in the manufacturing towns of New 
England. In South Manchester, however, | 
the Messrs. Cheney support for the children 
of their operatives an excellent school, and 
make it an invariable rule that the opera- 
tives in their employ must. send their chil- | 
dren to it. The effects produced by this 
course show how wise it is. The children 
are benefited, and their parents can not es- | 
cape the influence. Even as a speculation, | 
wanufacturers would find it for their advan- 
tage to see that the educational interests of | 
those dependent upon them were attended to. | 

Beside the school, Messrs. Cheney Brothers 
have also built a Hall for the social entertain- | 
ment of the operatives. The lower story of 
this building is intended for a reading-room. 
The hall itself is one of the most simply ef- 
fective interiors to be found. It is provided 
with a stage and with side scenes for theat- | 
rical representations. On Sundays services of | 
a religious character are generally held here, | 
at which clergymen of all denominations suc- 


| manufacturing districts. 








AND READING-ROOM, 


cessively preside. During the week ocea- 
sional exhibitions of all kinds are held here— 
lectures, theatrical representations, and the 
various exhibitions which travel through 
the country. The hall is never let, but the 
expenses of the entertainments are paid by 
the firm. Provision of this or a similar kind 
for the entertainment of the operatives is 
one of the most erying necessities in the 
The nervous and 
mental exhaustion caused by a day’s labor 
in a mill, surrounded with the din and act- 
ive motion of machinery, while the attention 
is necessarily kept confined to the monoto- 


| nous uniformity of some one operation, can 


be realized only by those who have under- 
gone it. And when, too, this is continued 
day after day, without some relaxation and 
change it becomes almost unbearable. It is 
the terrible ennui caused by such a life which 
produces almost all the intemperance and the 
low moral condition of the population in ou 
manufacturing towns, where no healthful 
recreation is organized. 

The basement of the Hall building is di- 
vided into rooms designed for the meeting of 
temperance lodges. The library and read- 


| ing-room are temporarily located here. The 
| Library Association numbers between four 


and five hundred members, who assess them- 


| selves one dollar each per annum, the aggre- 


gate of which is far from sufficient to meet 
the expenses of the association. The mem- 
bers are of all ages, and about equally divid- 
ed in sex. Some of the reading-tables arc 
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strewn with the numerous magazines and 
weeklies from Europe; others are devoted 
to those of America, including complete files 
of the leading journals of nearly all the prin- 
cipal cities of this country. 

In the third story of the Hall an armory is 
fitted up for the color company of the First 
Connecticut Militia. A Zouave company of 
boys also keep their Quaker rifles here. 

Two boarding-houses are provided, one of 
which is patronized chietly by married cou- 
ples, and is well kept. The other is the 
ibode of single men, and is not especially 
remarkable for neatness, though the price 
harged is certainly low, and the rooms, 
venerally speaking, are comfortable. The 

nmarried among the women operatives pre- 
fer to board at the cottage of some friend, 
ind thus secure congenial homes. 

The sale of liquor is prohibited by the 
Cheney Brothers, and the entire police labor 
is performed by one deputy-sheriff, whose 
office is almost a sinecure. 

Some months since the Cheney Brothers 
purchased a wooded 
knoll, which has 
een left an un- 
changed natural 
forest, traversed by 
picturesque walks. 
A spacious dancing- 
surrounded 
with comfortable 
seats, is located 
here, and at season- 
able times a good 
band is in attend- 
ance, 

From the failure 
to provide the prop- 
er conditions for the 
moral and intellect- 
ual development of 
those most of whose 
waking hours are 


tloor, 


He 
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passed in toil, the 
results predicted in 
a document, No. 44, 
printed by the Sen- 
ate in 1869 are sure 
to follow: “A help- 
less crowd of work- 
ers, the oppression 
of low wages, inevi- 
table poverty, anda 
disguised serfdom; 
arich master, a poor 
servant, and a mean 
population. Suchis 
the story of matfu- 
facturing in old En- 
sland, and such is 
the story of manu- 
facturing in New 
England.” 

It 


nec ds, how- 


jever, but a glance at the condition of the 
| operatives in South Manchester to see that 


the measures which have there been taken to 


| prevent this result have attained their end, 
| and it would seem that the simple sentiment 


of self-interest would lead other manufac- 
turers to imitate in their own localities the 
method of discharging their duties to their 


| operatives which has here produced such de- 


sirable results. Up to this time, however, 
public attention has been so much absorbed 


in wondering at the remarkable industrial 


| advance of the last forty years that the cost 


at which it has been produced has been too 
generally lost sight of. Production has been 
organized, but the producer has been neg- 
lected. 
Considered simply with regard to the ma- 
| terial results, the success attained during the 
past forty years has been marvelous. The in- 
vention, the arrangement, the organization 
and adaptation of means to ends which have 
| been displayed are justly subjects of congrat- 
ulation. The history of this enterprise at 


THE BOARDING-LHOUSE. 





South Manchester, for example, shows a prog- 


ress in these respects of which we may justly 
be proud, while at the same time itshows that 
it needs but a sympathetic comprehension on 
the part of the manufacturer of the duties of 
his position to avoid the evil results which 
inevitably follow from an opposite course. 
Those who have read in a former number 
of this magazine the description of the So- 
cial Palace at Guise, and the admirable re- 
sults which have been there reached by the 
large-hearted comprehension of the problem 
of organizing labor in this new phase of the 
development of industry, will have noticed 
th® use which M. Godin has made of the 
collective moral force of the population in 
stimulating and securing their own advance- 
ment. There he has socially as well as in- 
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dustrially solved the problem of the orga; 
ization of industry. And it is the solut 
of this portion of the problem which is ¢ 
most immediate duty of the manufacture; 
of this country. 

We have succeeded in developing matey 
al production. This has been the work 
the generation now passing from the sce: 
Upon the next the more intricate and dit 
cult problem of organizing the moral fo; 
of industry so as to add a moral advair 
ment to our material progress devolves 
The history of South Manchester shows t] 
this is possible, and from all sides crowd t} 
manifestations that it is necessary, if ) 
hope to hand to our successors the heritag 
of free institutions which we have rec 
from our fathers. 


THE SIREN OF SCIENCE; 


OR, THE MODE OF NUMBERING SONOROUS VIBRATIONS. 


[* is generally well known that the sensa- 
tion of sound in the human ear, or rather 
in the human mind through the instrumen- 
tality of the ear, is produced by a quivering 
or vibratory motion transmitted through the 
air, or through some other medium capable 
of receiving and transmitting such motion, 
and that the musical pitch of any sound de- 
pends upon the rapidity of succession in the 
pulsations. The ingenious devices, however, 
by means of which scientific observers have 
contrived to ascertain precisely the number 
of vibrations in a second produced by any 
given sound are not’so generally known. 
Some of these we propose to explain. 
Sounds differ from each other, it is obvi- 


ous, in various ways. They differ in quality, | 


In quality, as, | of all kinds—one which expresses a mode of 


in intensity, and in pitch. 
for example, when two voices sing, with the 
same force, the same note. Hearers can dis- 
tinguish one voice from the other by a very 
perceptible, but generally indescrihable, pe- 


culiarity or quality, by which every individ- | 


ual voice is marked. Another example is 
where the same note is sounded with the 
same force upon two different instruments, 
as upon the violin and the clarionet; in 
which case the sounds are clearly distin- 
guishable from each other, although both in 
pitch and in intensity they may be precisely 
thesame. Sounds differ, too, in intensity, as 
when the same voice sings the same note 
with a greater or less degree of force or 
loudness. These two characteristics of sound 
depend upon other peculiarities in the vibra- 
tions that produce them than their frequency. 
The musical pitch of the sound, however, de- 
pends wholly upon the frequency of the pul- 
sations emitting it, or rather upon the rapid- 
ity of succession with which the pulsations 
strike the ear. 








For sound, it must be remembered, 1s not 


| strictly speaking, a phenomenon of exten 


nature, but simply an affection of a hum 

or animal sensorium. There is no sound j 
the outer material world, but only that whic} 
produces the sensation of sound in the mi: 
of a sentient being. 

The vibrations which produce sound, as 
well as those somewhat analogous to the 
which are supposed to exist as the causes o! 
other sensations, such as light, heat, tast 
smell, and the like, are, of course, subject t 
an infinite variety of modifications in respect 








to character, intensity, amplitude, and mod: 
of action; but there is one very remarkab! 
law or principle that seems to pertain, withir 





certain limits and restrictions, to vibrations 


action the reverse of what one might hav 


| anticipated, and yet which, in its relation t 


sound, seems alone to render any thing lik 
music possible in such a world as ours. This 
law is that vibrations produced by the sanv 
elastic force are isochronous through all va- 
riations of amplitude in the oscillations. 
To make this plain, let us consider tl 
case of a slender bar of steel, held firmly at 
one extremity, as shown in the engraving 
and made to vibrate by springing the fr 
end. It may be held in a vise or in a join- 
er’sclamp. The elasticity of the steel resists 
any effort to draw the end, D, out of its nat- 
ural position. If this elasticity is overcom 
by any external force, and the extremity, D 
is drawn into the position D’, and then re- 
leased, it will be carried back by the elasti: 
force toward its original position. But 
consequence of the momentum which it will 
acquire on its return it will not stop at the 
central position, but will pass on to D’, 





from which point it will be again brought 
I g g 
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ack by the elastic force, and thus it will 
continue to oscillate, the vibrations gradu- 
ily diminishing in amplitude—that is, in the 
extent of the motions from side to side—un- 
til the bar comes to a state of rest. A knit- 
ting- needle may be used for this purpose, 
md if a bright steel bead be fixed upon 
the end, and a strong light provided, the 
ourse of the vibrations in circles and curves 
is beautifully marked in a line of light. 
Now the remarkable principle or law 
above referred to is that all these vibra- 
tions are isochronous; that is, that though 
they gradually diminish in extent, the time 


which they severally occupy is precisely the | 


same. In other words, the time which the 
bar requires for returning from any given 
distance back to the central line is precise- 
ly the same as for half or double that dis- 
tance; and thus, although the amplitude of 
the oscillations is continually diminishing 
as the bar gradually returns to its normal 
position, the rate of rapidity at which they 
succeed each other remains unchanged. 
Now the intensity of any sound—that is, 
the foree with which it strikes the ear, or, in 
other words, its loudness—depends upon the 
extent of the oscillations, while the musical 
pitch depends wholly upon their frequency. 
It follows from this that when any cord or 
metallic bar is sprung, the sound that is 
produced gradually diminishes in intensity, 


but the musical pitch remains rigorously 
the same to the very end. 

It may seem at first thought surprising | 
that this should be so, for we might natural- 
ly expect that the greater the space through 
which the steel bar or the vibrating string 
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has to pass on its return, the greater would 
be the time required for passing it; and that 
consequently the oscillations of such ast1 ing 
extending for a quarter of an inch on each 
side of the central line could not succeed 
each other so rapidly as when the motions 
are so small as not to be pe reeptible to the 
eye. The explanation of the phenomenon 
is that the elastic force with which the bar 
or the string strives to return to its posi- 
tion increases in precisely the same ratio as 
the distance to which it is drawn aside. 
Thus, although in one case the space to be 
passed over is greater than in the other, the 
impulsion under which it moves is greater 
iu precisely the same degree. 

This remarkable principle, of the corre- 
spondence in time between vibrations of 
different lengths, may be easily made ap- 
parent to the senses by means of a pendu- 
lum; for the principle holds good, within 
certain limits, in the case of a pendulum 
vibrating by the force of gravitation, as 
well as in that of oscillations produced by 
an elastic force. 

Almost any thing will answer the purpose 
of a pendulum for this experiment: a ball 
of yarn, with a foot or two of the yarn un- 
wound, and secured from further unwinding 
by a pin, a finger ring or a key suspended 
by a thread, or any other small object with 
weight enough to cause it to swing when 
suspended freely. It will be found now on 
trial that, provided the ares through which 
such a pendulum swings be small, any dif- 
ference in the lengths of them makes no 
difference in the time required for an oscil- 
lation. It will swing to and fro at the same 
rate, whether you set it in motion by draw- 
ing it one inch or three inches out of the 
perpendicular, provided the length of thread 
suspending it remains always the same. 

In the case of a pendulum vibrating by 
the force of gravitation the isochronism of 
the oscillations is not theoretically absolute, 
though it holds good, practically, within 
ares of moderate extent, such as those in- 
cluded within the range of deviation from 
the perpendicular traversed by the pendu- 
lum of a common clock. In the case of vi- 
brations produced by the elastic force of the 
vibrating body there are no such limits. 
The isochronism of the oscillations is abso- 
lute. And were it not for this law every 
thing like music, at least all produced 
by the instruments now commonly in use 
among men, would have been impossible, 
as no continuous sound of the same musical 
pitch could have been produced by any or- 
dinary means. For if the time required by 
the oscillations was shortened in proportion 


las the extent of them was diminished, it 


would follow that as the tongue of metal or 
the string, after being struck, gradually re- 
turned toward a state of rest, the sound 
would rise higher and higher in pitch to 
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the end, and every sound, whether from | 
tuning-fork, harp, piano, or guitar, at what- 

ever pitch it might begin, would run rapidly 

up, through all the gradations of the scale, 

to the highest audible sound. The effect 

would, in fact, be like that produced upon 

a string of the violin by drawing the bow 

across it with one hand, and passing the 

finger of the other rapidly down the length | 
of it. Whether it would be possible to pro- | 
duce a continued sound on the same pitch | 
by the steady continuance of one action, as 
in the case of the organ, would be a curious 
question. There is no doubt that the diffi- 
culty would be very great, if not absolutely 
insurmountable. 

When it was ascertained that the musical 
pitch of any sound was determined by the | 
number of impulses per second given to the | 
air by the vibrations of the body producing 
it, it became a matter of great interest to de- 
termine the actual number of these vibra- 
tions required respectively by the different | 
notes of the musical scale. This would | 
seem at first thought a very difficult prob- | 
lem. In watching the motions of a mosqui- | 
to as he hovers over our hand, and observing | 
the inconceivable rapidity of motion which 
makes his wings almost invisible, one would | 
imagine that the attempt to ascertain the | 
precise number of strokes per second that he | 
gives with them would be a hopeless under- | 
taking. It is an undertaking, however, 
which can be easily accomplished by listen- 
ing to the hum, and ascertaining by other 
means what number of successive impulses | 
per second must be given to the air to pro- | 


duce the same musical sound. | 


OF SAVART. 


The most simple mode of determining th: 
number of pulsations required for any giv: 
musical sound is by the apparatus represent 
ed in the engraving, which was invented bh 
a French philosopher (Savart) many years 
since. It consists essentially of a toothed 
wheel, C, made to revolve with great veloe- 
ity by means of a large wheel and a band 
passing over a pulley connected with t) 
toothed wheel. In the bench in front ot 
the toothed wheel is a shallow recess wit! 
grooves, between which a card may be slipped 


| and fixed in such a position that each toot] 


of the wheel shall impinge against it as the 
wheel revolves. This produces a series of 
impulses upon the air following each other 
in very rapid suecession—more or less rapid, 
in fact, according to the speed given to th 
great wheel. When the speed is such as t¢ 
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rive about sixteen impulses 
xf r second, which the 
gnallest number that can 
Jend together in the hu- 
into a continuous 
low hum is heard. 
The musical pitch of this 
hum rises With the increas- 
« speed imparted to the 
revolution of the large 
wheel, by which the rapid- 
tv in the succession of im- 
pulses given to the air by 
the action of the toothed 
wheel upon the card is in- 
reased. At the farther 
end of the axle of the 
toothed wheel is an appa- 
itus, not fully seen in the 
ngraving, which records 
the number of revolutions 
nade by it. In this manner 
the number of impulses re- 
uired for the production of 
ny musical tone may be ap- 
proximately ascertained. 
~ Only approximately, 


is 


man ear 


Fig. 1.—THE SIREN—GENERAI 
VIEW. 


t 
2.—THE SIREN—TR 
SEOTION. 


Fig. 


ANSVERSE 


however, with this | number of teeth in each wheel is one hun- 
ipparatus, on account of certain practical | 


dred, and as the disk below advances the 


difficulties connected with the operation of | left-hand wheel only one tooth at each rev- 


it, chief among which is the impossibility of 
giving so wriform a motion to the large wheel 
is to keep up continuonsly the same musical | 
tone for the necessary period. Other mr 
ments have accordingly, in recent times, 
most entirely superseded this. The prin- 
cipal of these is the Siren, so called. The 
Siren is constructed in a variety of forms. 
The accompanying engraving presents one 
of these forms, and shows clearly the prin- 
ciple on which it operates. 

The pulsations, in the of the Siren, 
which by their swift succession produce the 
musical sound, consist of puffs of air — 
ing each other with great rapidity. Fig. 
in the engraving gives the general view of 
the instrument. It consists of a cylindrical 
reservoir of air, which is supplied by a pipe 
below, communicating with bellows, ar- 
ranged so as to furnish a constant current 
of air. On the top of this cylinder rests a 
disk which revolves upon a pivot in the 
centre, and is perforated with a row of 


case 


equidistant holes about the circumference. | 


Above are two dial-plates, like the index of 
a gas-meter, which serve to record the num- 
ber of revolutions. 

The 
these dial-plates are worked is shown in 
Fig. 2. On the upper end of a vertical 
axis, coming up from the revolving disk, is 
an endless screw which turns the left-hand 
wheel. 
arm seen projecting to the right, at each 
revolution engages with a tooth of the 
_ and whew’, — moves it forward, 

Now as the 


| olution, 
the 


z rapid the revolution may be. 


mechanism by which the hands of | 


This wheel, by means of the curved | 


and the left-hand disk advances 
right one only one tooth at each revolu- 
the two together to record the 
number of turns made by the disk, 


tion, serve 


however 


We now have 
which the 


succession 


to consider the manner in 
several puffs of air, the rapid 
of which forms the musical 
| sound, are produced. By refere to Fig. 
|2 in the engraving it will be seen that there 
| is an opening made in the top of the cylin- 
; der and under the revolving disk, in such a 
position that the perforations in the periph- 
jery of the disk pass directly over it as the 


nce 


1} disk revolves, so that as each perforation 
passes a puff of air escapes through it from 


| 

| the eylinder. The arrow shows the course 
| which the air takes. It will be observed, 
| moreover, that the perforation in the top 
| of the cylinder, and that directly over it in 
| the disk, though brought into communica- 
| tion with each other when the one passes 
| over the other, are not in the same straight 
| line, but form a channel the two portions 
which are inclined to each other at a 
| certain angle. The effect of this arrange- 
| ment is that the air, in escaping in puffs as 
the wheel turns, gives a fresh impulse to 
the wheel at each puff by its reaction in 
escaping through the inclining 
backward, and so sustains the motion, and, 
if the of the air from below is in- 
creased, accelerates the motion. 

The two buttons, on each side 
of the box containing the wheel-work in the 
upper part of the apparatus, are for the pur- 
the of connecting the wheel-work 


of 


passage 


pressure 


seen one 





| pose, one 
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with the endless screw of the revolving 


spindle, and the other for disconnecting it, 
so that the record of the number of revolu- 
tions, and consequently of the number of 
impulses impressed upon the air, may be 
commenced and discontinued at pleasure. 
With these explanations the manner of 
using the instrument for determining the 
number of pulsations per second correspond- 
ing to any given musical tone is easily un- 
derstood. The air is forced into the cylinder 
below by bellows loaded with a certain 
weight, and its escape from the cylinders 
through the inclined perforations in the 
disk causes the disk to revolve. Soon a 
low hum is heard, which rapidly rises in 
pitch as the speed of the revolution increases. 





| When the motion has attained its maximy, 


the sound becomes smooth and uniform ») 
the pitch which it has attained. Then, at 
an observed instant by his watch, the ey. 
perimenter pushes the button on one sid, 
of the box containing the wheel-work, ay 
so sets the wheel-work in motion. Affe; 
the lapse of a known period—one minut; 
for instance—he disconnects the wheel-work 
and notes the result, which gives, of cours 
the number of revolutions of the disk in t}y 
noted time. From this, by the proper eal- 
culations, taking into account the numbe 
of perforations in the disk, which expresses 
the number of pufis given at each revoln. 
tion, it is easy to determine how many aeria 
pulsations per second produce the particular 
sound which was attained. 

The number of impulses for any other 
sound may be obtained by increasing o 
diminishing the rapidity of the revolution, 
through an increase or diminution of th 
pressure of the air in the cylinder beloy 
until the rapidity of the revolutions of t] 
disk is such as to give the sound required 
and then maintaining the same pressure, 
and consequently the same rate of rotation 
unchanged until the record is completed. 

There are two other forms of the Sire 
each of which has its advantages. One is 
that exhibited at the Polytechnic Institut 
in London. It is on a larger seale than tl 
Siren of Latour, just described, and perhaps 
better adapted for popular exhibitions. It 
is shown in Fig. 3. It has six large holes, 
alternately opened and shut by a revolving 
plate with six apertures, provided with lean- 
to roofs, like those placed over the cabin 
stairs of steam or other vessels. 

When this contrivance is connected with 
powerful bellows, the first noise heard is 
that of a rushing wind, alternately escaping 
and cut off; and as the velocity of the re- 
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volving plate is gradually raised, the noise 
s changed to a series of musical sounds, 
ising in the seale according to the force 
ised to impel the air through the apparatus. 

The other form is a French device. It 
onsists of a disk perforated with 1682 holes, 
wranged in twenty-four concentric circles, 
it such intervals that when the disk is made 
to revolve rapidly, a jet of air, driven by 
through a tube upon the holes, 
produces a musical chord varying in each 
circle according to the arrangement of the 


jowing 


holes. 
The of in a 
which will produce the sensation of sound 


number vibrations second 
n the human ear has no fixed limit, either 
upper or lower; for the appreciation of 
sounds, both the high and the low, varies 
very much with different individuals. Some 
writers place the lower limit at sixteen or 
eighteen per second — that the pulses 
must succeed each other with at least that 
rapidity for any ear to blead them and form 
from them a continuous sound. Practically, 
however, not much less than forty per second 


is, 
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are required to make the sound manageable 
for musical effects. As to the upper limit, 
some piano-fortes carry the scale up to a 
note produced by over 4000 vibrations, mak- 
ing about seven octaves in all. There are 
sounds, however, of a far higher pitch than 
this, such as the ery of the bat, and the 
shrill notes of crickets and other insects, 
some of which are audible to certain ears, 
though the follow each oth- 
er with such amazing rapidity that nearly 
40,000 pulsations are given in asecond! The 
mind is bewildered and lost in the attempt 
to imagine such an inconceivable rapidity 
of oscillation as this. We wonder alike at 
the infinite delicacy of mechanism necessary 
in the organs of the insect to enable it to im- 
press so many distinct pulsations on the air 
surrounding it in so shert a time, and in 
that of the human ear, by which it can re- 
ceive and take cognizance of them so per- 
fectly that, even if a small percentage of the 
whole number is absent, the ear immediately 
perceives the deficiency by the difference in 
the sound. 


vibrations 


THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By EMILIO CASTELAR. 


[Sirth 
THE SCLAVIC PEOPLES.—(Coneluded.) 

fQ\HE modern spirit, in spite of such a 
| state of things, penetrated through all 
the pores of the Russian nation, the Sclavic 
There are among all nations two 
beautiful manifestations of their activity— 
poetry and art—whose summits catch the 
first dawn of ideas, not yet revealed in the 
depths of men’s consciousness. By these 
means the Sclavic race demonstrated, even 
in the time of Nicholas, that it was not to 
remain a monstrous exception in the earth ; 
that it could not much longer drag the 
weight of its chains after so many peoples 
had broken them. It is true that the em- 
perors endeavored to quench the sacred fire 
of ideas, which announced the appearance 
of new laws, like the fire of Sinai; but it is 
also true that they burned their sacrilegious 
hands in the act. Poetry, mysterious and 
veiled, uncertain as dreams, undecided as 
twilight, announcing in obscure symbols its 
luminous ideas, and in dazzling allegories 
its free aspirations, reveals to men the in- 


nate dignity of the soul, and with this the | 


existence of justice. Even when nationali- 
ties have died in the world, they still live in 
poetry. The children of Israel, proscribed, 
under the willows of Babylon, on the banks 
of strange rivers, only consoled themselves 
by observing the flight of the swallows 
which bore on their wings news from their 
country, or listening to the song of the 
Vou. XLV.—No. 270.—54 


Paper. | 


| prophets who bore in their strains truths to 
the intelligence, hopes to the heart, life to 
the spirit. 

The man who personifies in its highest 
expression the modern Russian idea is Push- 
kin. Romanticism, which in France and 
in Spain represented emancipation, in Ger- 
many, by one of those contrasts of race 
which are like the intrigue of historic life, 
represented reaction. The romantic school 
among us was a frank protest against the 
traditional courtier spirit of the so-called 
classic Bourbon literature, while in Ger- 
many it was an open reaction against the 
ideas of our time, and a religious worship 
of the Middle Ages. In Russia romanticism 
had a character analogous to that which 
appeared in France and Spain. It was a 
lively protest against the hybrid Germanism 
of the court, an eloquent invocation to the 
spirit of the age and the advent of liberty 
among peoples. Pushkin was of the roman- 
tic school. In the morning of his romanti- 
cism he did not sing of nature, as the classic 
poets sang—Delille in France, Melendez in 
Spain. He did not sing, as tyrants would 
have wished, the groves of larch and firs; 
the steppes, immense as the sea; the virgin 
snow, silvered by the rays of the full moon ; 
the waves of the Baltic, heavenly in the 
long days or summer, and imprisoned in 
icy fetters in the eternal nights of winter; 
the polar horizons, with their rosy auroras, 





whose splendors were indefinitely repeated 
by the crystal deserts and peaks. He did not 
sing this nature, which continues the same 
in its movement and brightness even when 
it is the witness of crimes, which gathers 
and drinks with cold indifference the blood 
of the martyrs, and fills with its vivifying 
air the lungs of tyrants. He sang the spirit 
with its ideas, with its agitations—the spirit 
which swells with internal storms, and sal- 
lies forth to scale heaven in the path of jus- 
tice and of liberty, and which, when it falls, 
wailing with pain and despair, recognizes 
not even in God himself authority and 
power to take away its rights. 

To sing of the spirit in the heart of Rus- 
sia must be a dear indulgence to a poet. 
According to some historians, Pushkin was 
flogged before being exiled. According to 
others, he was merely sent into the interior 
and shut up in a silent cloister. There he 
devoured his own existence. The martyr- 
dom of the Titan, solitary on the crest of 
Caucasus, was his. To the impulses of the 
romantic school succeeded the agonies of 
Byron. These poignant pains, the doubt of 
every thing divine or human, the gall spill- 
ed from the wounds of heart and conscience, 
the fine irony, the bitter sarcasm, the quick 
transitions from the ecstasies of angels in 
mysterious prayers to the oaths of peasants 
in brutal debauch—all these changing forms 
of indignation lashed the dead conscience 
of a slavish people. His grief, his doubt, 
his bitterness, belonged to his generation, 
which had caught glimpses of liberty in the 
heaven of the future, to fall again beneath 
the knout of the Cossack pretorian. Russia 
lamented for the poet; Russia blushed for 
the poet’s shame. 

He created a personification of his own 
sorrows, creating an immortal type of the 
Russian spirit—the type of Onegin. There 
is something admirable in the talent of 
poets to embrace in one person the character 
of the age. Our Spanish theatre has mar- 
velous examples of such aptitude. The Sig- 
ismund of Calderon, born for a king, shut 
up among beasts, imprisoned in a gloomy 
cavern without communication with the 
human race, condemned to envy the liberty 
of the birds which flew above his head, and 
of the fishes which sported at his feet, with 
less free-will than the beasts of the forest, 
personified that Spanish people which, fall- 
ing from the summit of the world into mis- 
erable slavery, had lost in its chains even 
its soul. Onegin was also the type, the per- 
sonification of the Russian spirit. Agile, he 
could not move; intelligent, he could not 
think ; with speech, and not permitted to 
speak; thirsting, and not permitted to 
drink; hungering, and not permitted to 
eat; his intellectual and physical faculties 
completely useless, even love appearing for- 
bidden to one who could only engender 
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slaves, Onegin is the image of the genera. 
tions which are born and die in despotism, 
idle before the highest ministries of life 
useless in all spheres of human activity, 


eager to escape trom slavery, but never ac. 
complishing the escape—abortive and inert 
generations, for whom the earth is like 
vast sepulchre, and life—without liberty. 
without thought, without conscience—] 
a perpetual suffocation. 

This persuasion of the uselessness of al] 
our faculties at last infused in the poet a 
cold indifference between liberty and slay- 
ery, between error and truth, between reae- 
tion and progress. Why should the ston 
aspire to intelligence and to sentient | 
Little by little every aspiration was quench- 
ed in that heart, every idea died in that 
intellect, and the poet remained like nature, 
which produces beauty without conscious- 
ness of it. He still sang, but he sang in the 
Olympian indifference of art. He sang on, 
but he repeated the fleeting im>ressions of 
the passing days, as a transparent lake re- 
peats the objects on its banks. It was no 
longer the idea animating nature and life, 
which should always be the virtue of poetry; 
it was a photographic machine repeating 
facts and ideas which passed by the mirro1 
of his mind. Nicholas arrived at the final 
accomplishment of his desires—the poet had 
committed suicide. In this sad suicide he 
cursed the only element which sustained 
him against tyranny, and which could aid 
him to support the solitude of his cloister: 
he cursed public opinion. A criminal against 
human nature, he cursed the protector of 
his misfortunes, the judge of his perjury. In 
the fancy of his desolate soul, when he struck 
the chords of the lyre placed by God in his 
hands, the stupid, indifferent people, capable 
only of appreciating the Apolio Belvidere 
for the weight of the marble and not for 
the beauty of its lines—the people, sleeping 
in the mire of the fields, with the breath of 
death like that of stale sepulchres, respond- 
ed that his song was rich and sonorous, but 
empty and sterile as the wind; and such a 
people, he thought, deserved not the celes- 
tial gift of poetry, but the dungeon of des- 
pots, the lash of their Cossacks, the axe otf 
their headsman. The lash of the pretorians 
had cut to the soul of Pushkin. 

When Nature makes a poet, and places in 
his intellect universal ideas, and in his heart 
the sentiment of humanity, raising him to 
the luminous sphere where all objects are 
brightened and vivified in the light of beau- 
ty, and all ideas are expressed in pleasing 
harmonies, she rouses him, she gives him 
inspiration, confides the magic art of verse, 
fills his voice with melodious accents, and 
his mind with the virtue of creative work; 
she makes him susceptible, and at times un- 
happy, that he may embellish the night of 
life as the moon embellishes the night of the 
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world, and may wake new souls as the spring 
wakes new organisms, and may diffuse ideas 
nthe consciousness as the light and heat dif- 
fuse perfume and sweetness through nature. 

Nothing could have been more beneficial 
to him in the court than the denial of his 
The tyrant sent him, not sol- 
liers to flog, but courtiers to corrupt him. 
je remembered that all tyrants had kept a 
venius—Philip, Aristotle ; Augustus, Virgil; 
Charles V., Garcilasso ; Philip I1., Lope ; 
Louis XIV., Moliére; and Nicholas wished 
also to have his poet, choosing Pushkin, who 


pspiration. 


i 


had given marvelous flexibility to the Rus- | 


sian language, and who, having been gifted 
with the ideas of the age, had offered them 
up as a sacrifice to despotism. He appointed 


him his chamberlain. There were still some 


remains of shame in the heart of the poet, 


ind he refused this favor; but Nicholas, 
resolved to dishonor him after having op- 
pressed him, insisted that he should choose 
between the office of chamberlain and exile 
to the Caucasus. The Asiatic despot threw 
Daniel to the lions; the Russian ezar threw 
Pushkin to the courtiers. In such a situa- 
tion there was no resource but death or dis- 
honor, and he chose dishonor: 
chamberlain. 
like a chain. 


he became 
The livery weighed upon him 
God had made of him one of 
his angels of election, and despotism con- 
verted him into one of its beasts of burden. 
There, in the solitude of his soul, in converse 
with his conscience, when he remembered 
that there was a God in heaven ard impla- 
cable justice in the earth, before history, 
whose rewards and punishments are eternal 
as the currents of time, the poet suffered 
keenly with grief and anger against himself, 


and despair that he had not preferred to the | 


favors of the tyrants who can but kill, the 
transtiguration and apotheosis of the mar- 
tyrdom which leaves an inextinguishable 
light in the memory of man. 

His grief may be read in the disasters of 
his life. He lost what is most necessary to 
every existence—self-respect. He sought 
for means to escape from himself, and where 
he might not meet the corpse of his genius 
shrouded in the thick winding-clothes of his 
conscience. To escape from himself he gave 
himself up to pleasure. This life without 
future, talent without honor, thought with- 


out object, intelligence without light, song | 


Without inspiration, heart without hope, and 
spirit without ideal—this life, so far as ideas 
were concerned, evaporated into vacancy, 
und, so far as sentiments were concerned, be- 


came stagnant in vice. Debauch was for him | 


like anareotic. But if he found in it oblivion 
sometimes, at other times he found terrible 
anc implacable punishment. He opened the 
doors of his house to bon-vivants, and they, 
as he suspected, corrupted the only woman 
he had ever truly loved, the companion of 
his exile, his wife. 


851 


YVEMENT IN EUROPE. 

The poet was always jealous as an Arab. 
He was the great-grandson of a negro, and 
the passions ot Othello boiled in his veins. 
Were his suspicions founded ? 


] History can 
not decide ; but Pushkin had every thing to 
fear irom his own de 


gradation, and from the 
companions who surrounded him. Anony- 
mous letters left him no tranquillity. Sev- 
eral injured husbands spoke to him openly 
of the of their misfortunes. 
Danthes, an officer of the guards, was the 
preferred lover. The poet went to his house, 
showed him the letters, demanded immedi- 
ate reparation. 
| out of his suspicions, asked for the hand of 
his sister-in-law, the elder sister of Madam 
Pushkin. The marriage took place, but new 
suspicions arose. When matters had as- 
sumed this shape, the poet publicly insulted 


community 


Danthes, to persuade him 


| his brother-in-law, and he could not longer 
javoid a duel. Terrible tragedy; two men, 
| united by so many bonds, married with two 
sisters, who must also feel against each oth- 
er mutual jealousies, were going to kill each 
other. One of them was carrying to the 
grave an existence full of pleasure, the other 
a life shipwrecked by having failed to obey 
the call of his genius. Both, even before 
death, carried something dead in their souls. 
The duel took place in a thick wood 
near to St. Petersburg. Danthes fired first. 
Pushkin fell, mortally wounded. In the 
|}agony of death, with the veil of eternity be- 
| fore his eyes, feeling his breast torn by the 
| final agony, he cocked his pistol feverishly 
and fired at his enemy. Danthes fell to the 
| ground, wounded in the left shoulder. The 
| poet, believing him dead, threw the pistol at 
j}his head, and said, “I thought that the 
ceath of that man would have pleased me 
more.” But, in truth, he was the only one 
killed. A long and painful agony began. 
| When they laid him upon his bed the family 
|he had dishonored surrounded him with 
tears, and the people whom he had insulted 
Only 
one man, cold as ice, impassible as destiny, 
hovered about that bed of pain, to finish 
the extinction of something greater than 
the material life—the works of the genius 
whom he had corrupted. This man was 
the emperor. He thought that perhaps the 
poet, there in the solitude of his cabinet and 
the secret of his conscience, when the spec- 
tre of a ruined life appeared to his feverish 
eyes, when the remorse of his genius demand- 
ed imperiously some word of trath—that he 
might have consigned the tyrant in immor- 
|tal stanzas to the irreparable punishment 
}of an execration which would descend to 
| posterity. It was necessary to tear away 
| this last flower of his garland, this last frag- 
|ment of his soul. The emperor sent him an 
| agent charged to demand all bis papers in 
exchange for the payment of his debts and 
| the assignment of a pension to his wife and 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


begged for news of the national poet. 


| 
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children. The poet signed this pact at the 
dark door of eternity. It was the mornin 
of January 2, 1838, that he died. In dyin 
he could not contemplate posterity Ww ith se- 
rene eyes, nor say that he had faithfully ac- 
complished the ministry of his genius. He 
left his immortality torn to pieces in the 


or 
o 


talons of despotism, and his glory as evanes- 
cent as the dust of his body. His persecu- 
tor would not consent that he should be 
publicly buried. In Russia every thing be- 
longs to the emperor: the corpse was there- 
fore his. In the dead of an icy night, con- 
ducting the body to a church which was not 
his own, sending for a priest, who clandes- 
tinely repeated a rapid mass, the emperor 
gave a grave to the body, which soon disap- 
peared under a shroud of snow—not so cold 
as the frozen shroud which despotism had 
thrown over his genius. This is the destiny 
of every great soul born under the infamous 
domination of absolute power. 

What desolation there is in personal gov- 
ernment! How it extinguishes genius! 
How it cuts the wings of all great human 
aspirations! Lermontoff, who dared to ery 
in verse for vengeance over the grave of 
Pushkin, was dragged like him into exile, 
and like him died in a duel. 
had the audacity to put on record the exist- 
ence of a social problem, saw his articles con- 
demned by law, his invective paralyzed, and 
gave himself up first to silence, afterward to 


praising the pretorians and their false glo- | 


ries. Gogol wrote “The Dead Souls,” a 
novel worthy of Cervantes ; and as the phan- 
tasies of the Middle Ages received a mortal 
blow from the mature and modern reason of 


Cervantes, the horrors’ of slavery, the trade | 


in souls, received a mortal blow from the 


humanitarian pen of Gogol. The poor serfs | 


in their eternal night; the agents of the 


treasury in their unmeasured avarice; the | 


tax-gatherers of the steppes making com- 
merce of bodies and souls ; the rottenness of 


administration, in whose veins ran the poi- | 


son of all the vices; the life of the territorial 
lord shut up like a toad in his swamps, 
which seemed moist with tears—all these 
crimes, all these horrors, took body and 
voice to denounce themselves, as evil always 
denounces itself, in the imperishable work 
of the Russian writer. Irony is a powerful 
corrosive of evil, a great awakener of con- 
science, because it opposes to the sorrows of 
reality and the shadows of the present the 
clear and vivid light of the ideal. An elo- 
quent satire always appears by the side of 
an iniquity which is going to pieces. Be- 
fore slavery came to an end in America the 
novel of a Christian woman spread through 
all consciences and through all hearts the 


clouds and tears condensed in the cabins of | 


the slaves. A little before serfdom was 
buried in Russia it was killed by Gogol. It 
is a curious demonstration of the efficacy of 


Palevoi, who | 


genius and the weakness of persecution tha: 
the censorship gave free course to the work 
and that the emperor rewarded it with . 
book whose leaves were bank-notes. Py; 
they soon recognized the venom contai 

in that humble flower of the steppes. Gog 
was bitterly criticised, and accused of a tot 
lack of patriotism. The second part of } 


novel was either never written, or was bu 
ed after being written. The poet fell into x 
deep a sadness that it is even yet unknoy 
whether or not he died of it. It is know 
that his reason suffered, and that in his 
wanderings, to please the master of all th 
Russias, he published a few deplorable le; 
ters on Greek orthodoxy. Still in his youth, 
consumed by a mysterious and melancholy 
malady, Gogol died, after having revealed ; 
few circles of the hell of slavery. But th 
literature awakened by Pushkin fulfilled its 
destiny. In the midst of the lash, of th 
knout, of bayonets, of hangmen, and of em- 
perors it passed with its torch, and enkin- 
dled in millions of beings buried in serfdom 
the light and the warmth of life with th: 
light and the warmth of liberty. 

Russia, agitated by innumerable ideas, 
was naturally profoundly agitated, also, in 
the inferior sphere of reality and of facts, 
| during the first days of the reign of Nicholas. 

His brother Alexander, who indirectly con- 
ltributed to the violent death of his own 
| father, Paul I., and who invited the assas 
| sins to carry the pall at the funeral of thei: 
royal victim, lived a melancholy life, and 
died a desperate and sinister death. The 
recollection of his father, the conviction that 
the crown had scorched the forehead of his 
elder brother, the certainty that his own 
disposition led him to acts of violence, his 
marriage with a woman of a rank inferior to 
his own, decided the hereditary Grand Duke 
Constantine resolutely to decline the em- 
pire, which could only promise him a dis- 
|astrous death. Long before his brother Al- 
|exander passed from this life the heir - ap- 
| parent, Constantine, deposited in a secret 
| place a solemn renunciation of the throne, 


j 
| 


| which would thereby fall to the person ot 
| his second brother, Nicholas. He doubted 
lif he should accept or not, and believed 
| that the renunciation of Constantine would 
|require a solemn confirmation. Thus, be- 
| tween the death of the Emperor Alexande! 
}and the advent of the Emperor Nicholas 
| there was a moment of interregnum. 

The occasion was propitious for revolu- 
| tionary movements. In those moments in 
| which power lacks unity revolutions as- 
| sume force and courage. Through the Rus- 
sian steppes ran the revolutionary breeze 
| which agitated all Europe. Masonry was 
mingled with other sects of the Russian 
provinces, and filled many hearts with pro- 
gressive and humanitarian sentiments. The 
| irruption of the hosts of Napoleon had sown 
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ilso in their track vague aspirations for so- 


reform. The example of the military 
movements of Spain and Italy spread that 
contagion Which virtually united all Europe. 
[he Spanish constitution of 1812, a consti- 
tution essentially democratic, dazzled and 
ittracted many noble souls. The late em- 
yeror, led by his liberal leanings, admired it 
greatly, and demanded that the Spanish sol- 
united Napoleon under his 
banners should take an oath to preserve and 
defend it. To all these external motives 
united the ideal cherished by many 
Russians of resolute disposition, which im- 
pelled them strongly to exalt the 
Ivan above those of the German 
to seek in this purely Muscovite 
uot an impossible restoration of empires, 
which perished with the empire of Asia, 
but the germs of a Sclavie federal republic 
which might be the sacred bond among the 
whole heroic race. 


(diers against 


Was 


times of 
dynasty, 
tradition 


From this rose innumerable secret socie- 
Even in 1823 the so-called League of 
the Public Good had laid in Volhynia the 
Pan-Sclavic federal alliance. <A 
commission of judges, of spies, of execution- 


tes. 
)ASIS of a 


ers, Was sent by the court against this soci- 
ety of republicans, which bent, but did not 
perish, under persecution. Many thinkers 
propagated it in the most distant provinces, 

| many soldiers received it as a promise 
of emancipation and as a means ‘of harmo- 
nizing their institutions with the spirit of 
our age. Those societies were ali conspira- 
In 1823 the conspirators had a myste- 
rious meeting in Kiev, where they concocted 
the dethronement of the reigning family. 
Other reunions succeeded each other in dif- 
ferent territories of the empire, all proposing 
the dethronement of the German dynasty 
and the proclamation of the Russian repub- 
These societies grew to such dimen- 
sions that they gained an establishment in 
the capital of the empire, in the midst of 
the armies of spies, and they drew life from 
the inspiration of a poet who laughed at 
despotism in spite of his presentiment that 
he should die at its hands. And while these 
ideas were confusedly working in the minds 
of the literary and military youth, Alexan- 
der died in his hermitage at Taganrog, slain 
not by the dagger of rebels, but by his own 
dark melancholy. 

The 8th December, 1825, the hereditary 
erand duke learned the death of his broth- 
er, and immediately confirmed to Nicholas 
his resolution not to accept the crown. In 
spite of this resolution Nicholas immediately 
took the oath of allegiance to Constantine, 
and only accepted the crown for himself 
when he was convinced that there was no 
other resource, in view of the tenacity of 
the grand duke in renouncing it. The pa- 
pers which were brought from the hermit- 
age where Alexander had died announced 


cles. 


ie, 
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ms 
Doo 


the conspiracy, and even designated as sus- 
pected of implication in it several officers of 
the guard. The military 
of simplicity 
wot 


To 


governor, @ man 
and little foresight, 
ld not believe it, and when they spoke 
him of the reunions of the 
young men he would say, “ Let them read 
and applaud among themselves their own 
wretched verses.” 


great 


Inysterious 


The conspirators knew that after having 
taken the oath of allegiance to Constantine 
they must take another to Nicholas, and 
they thought that they would find in this 
singular incident a plausible opportunity 
for bringing the soldiers over to the insur- 
rection, assuring them that the legitimate 
heir had been dethroned by his rebel, intru- 
sive, perhaps fratricide brother. It was the 
morning of the 26th December, 1825. Nich 
olas, confused by conflicting ideas, read the 
formula of the oath, and completed it with a 
proclamation to his troops. Many of the 
regiments had already complied with the 
formula, and Nicholas breathed more freely, 
the news came that the soldiers of 
Moskva had resisted and killed several of 
their officers, that they were coming in dis- 
order toward the palace, and that they had 
collected around the statue of Peter the 
treat, threatening with their skirmishers 
and sharp-shooters all the passers-by. The 
emperor hesitated a moment, but decided to 
go to meet the insurgents. His family de- 
tained him, the afilicted princesses especially 
throwing themselves on his neck and at his 
feet to prevent his going out. The moment 
was and supreme—one of those 
moments in which the fate of dynasties and 
of empires is settled. The vacillation of the 
emperor would give courage to the soldiers. 
Nicholas went out. A great multitude sur- 
rounded the palace and listened to the proc- 
lamation, read by the emperor himself in a 
stentorian This act being accom- 
plished, a silence so profound ensued that 
the emperor addressed himself to several 
citizens, saying that upon their cheeks he 
kissed the whole people, and in that im- 
mense crowd nothing was heard but the 
sound of the kisses. 

The insurgents formed a confused and dis- 
cordant mass, where there was as little unity 
of voice as of ideas, united by no discipline 
nor impelled by any clear motive; for while 
some of their chiefs favored the republic, the 
rest, moved by the tradition of their slavery, 
demanded the true, the legitimate tyrant. 
There were many shouts of “ Live the Con- 
stitution !” which the soldiers repeated fran- 
tically, imagining that ‘“ Constitution” was 
the baptismal name of the wife of Constan 
tine. While this discord ran in their ranks, 
Nicholas advanced to the front. An old gen- 
eral who accompanied him, and who was the 
first to command order in the insurgents, fell, 
struck by a pistol-ball, at the feet of the ezar. 


when 


decisive 


voice. 
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A resolute man in that moment could have | 


dethroned the German family and destroyed 
the work of Peter the Great, because the em- 
peror, although exposing his life, failed to 
form any decisive plan, and suspended the 
order for attack. A charge of cavalry, which 
was, also ordered, was immediately afterward 
suspended because the horses slipped upon 
the ice. It was decided to call on the artil- 
lery, but in this delay and uncertainty the 
regiment of Grenadiers of the Guard had also 
revolted, and approached the Winter Palace 
to seize the imperial family. Any one would 
have thought that in that moment the last 
hour of the Russian dynasty had sounded. 
But another battalion of sappers, faithful to 
Nicholas, interposed and prevented the coup 
demain. The insurgent troops encountered 
the emperor in the street. He cried, “ Halt!” 
““We belong to Constantine!” cried the gren- 
adiers. ‘Then that is your way,” the prince 
answered, in his confusion pointing to the 
plaza where the rest of the troops were. 
There was universal indecision on both 
sides. The people, faithful to Nicholas, be- 
came irritated, and began to throw stones 
at the rebels. The artillery arriving, fin 

ished the work begun by the people, and 
the insurrection was destroyed, smothered 
in its cradle. 

To clearly conceive an idea, to give it form 
in silence, to spread it among slaves, to affect 
with its light blind consciences and with its 
warmth sterile souls, to organize by means 
of societies rapidly diffusing themselves 
through a vast territory desolated through 
ages by tyranny, to succeed in establishing 
it in the breast of the very institutions where 
autocracy finds the safety of its power and 
the anchor of its despotism—all this labor 
will appear trivial to those who only meas- 
ure the greatness of human efforts by their 
result, but it will forever appear great to 
those who know how every idea once sown 
germinates, and how every impulse once 
given moves the people, although it may 
fail at the beginning, toward the supreme 


end of incarnating their own ideal and real- | 


izing their true existence in the vindication 
of their rights. The emperor, when he hears 
of the movement, throws himself at the foot 
of the altar, prays and weeps, takes leave of 
his family, mounts on horseback, goes out, 
impels respect with his imperious manner, 
his handsome figure, his Olympian glance, 
awakes in the people the sentiments of obe- 
dience which exist in every crowd enslaved 
for ages, and accomplishes by means of his 
artillery the salvation begun by his prestige 
and his boldness. 

But he could not prevent the idea having 
flashed in the eyes of the people; he could 
not prevent this idea from having had its 
adherents, nor those adherents from having 
engraved a day of military insurrection in 
the pages of Russian history; he could not 


prevent this day of insurrection bring; 

with it days of punishment, nor these dave 
of punishment from giving birth to martyrs 
nor the names of these martyrs from being 


repeated by new generations, and presery: 
in the midst of dungeons like a ray of ligh; 
vivifying and penetrating their thick walls 
and lofty bars. The autocracy could pre- 
vent nothing of this, and all this creates 
new free souls. The movement of 1825 w 
not useless and sterile. From that tin 
dates the impulse toward modern instity 
tions felt by succeeding Russian generations 
From that time dates that profound liberal] 
and republican sentiment which is rooted jy 
its universities. From that time dates tly 
belief of the possibility of modifying institu- 
tions with thought. The insurrection was 
abortive, but its failure served to attract 
great souls with the fruitful power of hero- 
ism and martyrdom. And when we look at 
the vast empire bowed in despotism, and see 
that a legion of thinkers, in the midst of al 
obstacles imposed by the censorship, by the 
autocracy extended over thought, vindicates 
liberty, and that another legion of martyrs 
in the frozen roads of Siberia, in the mines 
of the Ural Mountains, suffers and dies fo1 
liberty, we recognize involuntarily that no 
progressive idea is lost, that no humanita- 
rian labor goes for naught. 

And who were the chiefs of this insurre< 
tion—that is to say, the true founders of th: 
republican party in Russia? Men of great 
talent, thoroughly acquainted with the peo- 
ple among whom they labored, they began 
by seeking an aristocratic name—a nan 
of prestige. They found the Prince Trou- 
betzkoi. He was the chief of a noble family 
which, like the Medinacelis in Spain, pre- 
tended to have a better right than the 
reigning dynasty to the throne of Russia. 
The prince being guided by this tradition, 
it was not surprising that he lacked, in the 
supreme hours of the insurrection, a courage 
equal to the height of the situation. A long 
martyrdom expiated this fault. The life 
which was spared him was worse than the 
death of his companions on the scaffold. 
Proscribed to the mines of the Ural Mount- 
ains, under degrees of cold intolerable to 
human nature, amidst the hardships of pris- 
ons, his exile was full of tragic suffering. 
There was at his side a guardian angel 
whose sorrows will be recorded by history 
—his wife. During their residence at the 
court the noble pair, who had been united 
by those reasons of convenience which dom- 
inate among the aristocracy, regarded each 
other with mutual indifference; but when 
adversity came, the heroic princess became 
conscious of an intense passion, inspired by 
the sentiment of grief and sustained by the 
idea of duty. Though beautiful, tender, and 
young, born amidst the refinements of lux- 
ury, bred in those Muscovite palaces where 
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the splendors of the East are joined to the 
eomforts of Paris, neither 
education detained her. 


nor her 
In the primitive 
eart of the Russian peasantry, in the talega, 
hy roads often untrodden, exposed to all the 
fury of the elements and the perils of the 
dese rt, she traversed, day and night, hun- 


her sex 


sometimes fainting, some- 
imes hungry, always in pain—to share in 
the eternal night of the mines the cell of a 
galley-slave. There lived with him, 
sustained him, bore him five children; and 
when, after fifteen years of horrible material 
and moral sufferings, the family, born in de- 
spair and chains, had grown up, their griefs 
were aggravated by virtue of a law which 
sent them to form in the desert a penal col- 
The mother who did not shrink be- 
the rack shrank from solitude, and 
begged that they would allow her to remain 
with her husband in some town where she 
might find a school to educate her children. 
“The children of a convict? Never!” said 
the tyrant. And this mother, this wife, 
who might have moved stones with her 
erief and softened them with the spectacle 
of her sacrifices, could not touch the iron 
heart of the czar when she humbly begged, 
with the tender forethought of a mother, 
that at least he would permit her to live in 
the neighborhood of a pharmacy, to procure 
medicine for her children when they were 
The emperor replied to the noble who 
presented this moving petition, ‘‘ How do you 
dare to speak to me of this family of rebels ?” 
It is thus that the human heart 
upon thrones. 

But the true chiefs of this military insur- 
rection were the great thinker, Pestal, and 
the great poet, Ryleyef, both officers of the 
army. The first, Pestal, educated in the 
school of pages, at the time of the revolt 
colonel in the regiment of Viatka; of clear 
intelligence, resolute heart, firm and honor- 
able character; with an enthusiasm of ideas 
as of sentiment which attracted and influ- 
enced the masses; of a force of will which 
transformed events and modeled them at the 
demand of his spirit; powerful through the 
very sweetness of his humility and the pow- 
er of his extraordinary genius; an apostle 
like all men of luminous talents, an organ- 
izer like all men of fertile will, studying the 
history of his country, he found that autoc- 
racy, despotism, was of Mongol origin, and 
bureaucracy, centralization, of German ori- 
gin; that the Mongols had dominated two 
hundred years, the Tartars a hundred, the 
Germans a century and a half; and that 
among all these invasions, among all these 
conquests, they did nothing but tarnish and 
obscure the Sclavic ideas, the ideas of right 
springing from the nature of the Russian 
character, the patriarchal and primitive fam- 
ily, the community of their vested property. 
He proposed to destroy all that was foreign 
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and restore all that was national, in the 
manner of the literary Sclavism, by the race 
taking possession of power through election, 


in parliaments of universal suffrage, re spon- 


sible before the people, who should unite 
themselves in a wide republican federation. 
Pestal had of the social revolution an idea 
worthy of the Gracchi, and of the country 
an idea worthy of Camillus, and cherished 
for the republic a worship worthy of Wash- 
ington. In war and in organization he had 
aptitudes truly Napoleonic. Powerful gen- 
ius had been given to him by nature, and he 
could not find the means of developing it 
under that cold atmosphere. 

of the worst evils of despotism 


This is one 

the ideas 
which it extinguishes, the characters which 
it kills, the wills which it renders sterile, 
the generations of souls which it drives, si- 
lent and sombre, to eternity. 

Pestal had written 
which was ridiculed by the judges of his 
case, and which nevertheless contained the 
ideal of the present the 
social system of generations to come. His 
case, like that of h‘s companions, was begun 
and carried through by a tribunal under the 
inspection of the emperor himself, who di- 
rected questions to the accused like a spy, 
abused them like a prosecuting attorney, 
and then handed them over, already con- 
demned in advance, to their derisive judges. 
I say derisive, because there is an instance 
of their having condemned an officer to a 
certain punishment, and the emperor with 
his own hand corrected the and 
raised it to a higher grade of punishment. 
Pestal was condemned to death, and died 
as the brave know how. When he heard 
his sentence he merely asked to be shot 
instead of being hanged. The emperor re- 
fused this favor. As he went to the scaf- 
fold he only asked that they should pre- 
serve his political code. The executioners 
seized him, tied his hands at his back, fast- 
ened a running knot to his neck, and 
launched him like a pendulum into the air, 
brutally destroying a brain from which es- 
caned the invisible flash of genius. How 
many ideas, what important works, were 
annihilated on the boards of that horrible 
scaffold! 

If Pestal was the idea of that movement, 
Ryleyef was its imagination and fancy. 
Heaven made him a poet, and gave him all 
the gifts of poetry. Even yet the youth of 
Russia recite with emotion his unpublished 
and unprinted verses, preserved in the mem- 
ory as a sacred deposit, and repeated by 
The 
poet was not mistaken in regard to the fate 
reserved for his genius by implacable des- 
tiny. “I shall die for the land where was 
born,” he said. ‘I feel it, I know it; and 
I not only accept but bless my destiny.” 
Employed in the military and in the judicial 
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generations, and 
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careers, he never once touched with his pure | 
hands the wages of despotism. Being edit- 
or of a literary almanac, in its pages he set 
forth justice as the polar star of the human 
spirit. 
action 


These motives alone entered into his 
the love of his ideal, the love of hu- 
manity, the love of his country; always a 
disinterested love for all that was lofty. In- 
capable of hating, devoted to progress, 
swayed by no passion, he desired to accom- 
plish the good by means of good, without 
shedding upon the earth, thirsting for jus- | 
tice, one tear or one drop of blood Tho | 
word of Demosthenes appeared to him more 
efficacious against tyranny than the dagger 
of Brutus. His pure and fervent inspira- 
tion, enamored of the infinite, at the moment 
when it opened its wings, broke them against 
the irons of despotism. His only passion was 
To cure its 
evils, his first ideas were constitutional mo- 
narchical, which were later changed by the 
influence of Pestal into federal republican. | 
This was the law of his life, the consolation 
of his death. On a dark morning of Janu- 
ary, under a sky covered with gray clouds, | 
through the thick snow a group of condemned 
men walked to their death, dressed in sack- 
cloth, their faces covered with large hoods, | 
their hands tied behind their backs. They 
ascended the steps of the scaffold. At their 
head was Conrad Ryleyef, and his compan- 
ions were Muravieff, Rumime, and others 
The exeeutioner tied the rope around their 
necks and hurled them violently from the 
scaffold. The ropes broke, and the victims 
fell unhurt on the ground. ‘Unhappy 
country,” said Ryleyef, rising—“ unhappy 
country, where they do not even know how | 
to hang a man.” But the executioner 
promptly showed them that they did know | 
how to hang effectually in the Russian em- 
pire. 

Despotism perhaps thought that when 
these men were hanged, their ideal was also 
killed. Their lifeless bodies, their hushed 
voices, the extinguished light of their eyes, | 
led the despot to believe that a principle 
may be killed when the blood is congested 
in the brain which conceived it, and death 
has silenced the lips which propagated it. 
But the idea transmits itself through myste- 
rious conduits from genera’ion to genera- 
tion, from people to people, from age to age. 
Raise up censorship against it, and the idea 
annihilates it; oppose frontiers of spies to 
its passage from nation to nation, and it 
goes through them; extirpate it with fire 
and sword, and still it remains as the eter- 
nal patrimony of the human race preserved 
in its inextinguishable conscience, until it 
ends by dragging its persecutors after it, by 
modifying and transforming the very laws 
intended for its extermination. 

The advances which social law has made 
in Russia are principally due to those heroes, 


the salvation of his country. 


has never ceased for a moment. 


those martyrs of thought. Without thei; 
apostolate and their death the idea woujq 
still have lain dormant in consciences, and 
the serf, like the plant, would still hay 
been rooted in his wretched plot of ground 
If a new life has palpitated in those froze 
regions, if a social movement has impelled 
the poor peasant, the machine of toil, to 
right and to liberty, without donbt this js 
due to those voices which have broken thei 
gags, to all those sacrifices which have sane- 
tified our cause and redeemed those 

bonds. Ancient slavery would never hay: 
come to an end if the stoics had not preach- 
ed the fundamental unity of the human race, 
and if the poor Nazarenes, in their turn, had 
not completed this principle with that of 
the unity of God. And Russian slavery 
would never have ended without that sa- 
cred legion of poets, philosophers, publicists, 
who dared to defy the wrath of power, in 
exile and on the scaffold, and to penetrat 
with the light of thought into that hell 
where the blood is frozen, into that limbo 
of a perverted education, of a national spirit 
completely dead beneath the shadows of 
error. When the serf feels himself master 


| of his conscience and of his life, when he 


sees himself free from the seignorial juris- 
diction which oppressed and vexed hin, 
when he can embrace his children without 
fearing the lash which scarred his face, and 
the exile in Siberia which continually hung 
over his life, he may not remember that the 


| idea cherished by the unknown martyrs of 


liberty, preached by the obscure apostles of 
democracy, whose names have been blotted 
from public memory by an implacable cen- 
sorship—that this idea, chastised as a crime, 
has ascended like a mysterious sap from the 
scaffold of criminals to the throne of the em- 
peror, and from there has descended by its 


|own virtue, its own force, converted into 
social reforms, like a -vivifying shower ovye1 
| the feudal lands, and like the manna of new 


life over the hearts of slaves. 

There is no question that since the death 
of Nicholas Russian society has made ad- 
vances in a democratic direction. And this 
advance is principally due to the fact that 
the mysterious subterranean propaganda 
When it 
was forbidden to speak in Moscow or St. Pe- 
tersburg, it has spoken in London and in 
Geneva, and the blow of the press has made 
itself heard from the heart of palaces to the 
midst of hovels through the silent expanse 
of Russia. Even in the year 1848 Nicholas 
could see the advance of the idea which fell 
from the scaffolds of 1826. The French rey- 
olution, which he saluted with joy because 
it destroyed a constitutional monarchy, 
brought warmth and electricity to his em- 
pire. In 1849 a vast republican conspiracy 
was discovered, inspired by one of those 
secret societies which grew up silently in the 
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Honorary counselors, officers of 
the guard, students of the university, gen- 


darkness. 


tlemen, and even noblemen, composed it. 
In 
Russia the punishment of death was abolish- 
ed by a law of the Empress Elizabeth. By 
one of the shrewd devices of despotism, 
though common tribunals can not 


[Twenty-one were condemned to death. 


Impose 


t, it is still imposed by courts-martial, es- 
pecially in the cases of those accused of high 


treason. The conspirators were pursued, 
imprisoned, condemned to death, placed in 
their cells, brought out to the place ot exe- 
cution, attended by priests, their eyes band- 
aged, their breasts thrown open to the balls, 
their knees bent to the earth, and at the 
noment the word “ fire” was uttered, when 
they had already tasted all the horrors of 
death, expecting an immediate release from 
their agonies, the pardon was read, conceded 
by a caprice of tyranny, revengeful even in 
its compassion, cruel even in its mercy. 

But death struck the tyrant Nicholas, and 
anew reign was inaugurated in the person of 
his son, the Emperor Alexander. Nicholas 
despot of the Asiatic fashion. The 
principle of his furious policy was 

If Ivan the Terrible lashed, lacer- 
ated the bodies of his victims, tearing away 
heads and entrails little by little, that life 
and pain might last longer, throwing after- 
ward the lacerated flesh in caldrons of boil- 
ing water, Nicholas could write below the 
petition of a princess who begged for her 
husband a mitigation of the punishment of 
transportation to Siberia, “Let him go on 
foot ;” and he could force an old man to as- 
sist at a court ball on the same night in 
which his only son began, loaded with heavy 
chains, his journey to the mines of the Ural 
Mountains, the sepulchres of the living. Like 
his father, Panl, like his grandfather, Peter 
IIL, Nicholas had traits of madness. Thanks 
to these, the nineteenth century has seen, 
what seemed the exclusive property of more 
barbarous ages, the death of nations, the 
death of races; has seen the Poles and the 
Jews destroyed, as in the times of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, of Cyrus, of Vespasian. But if 
Nicholas was a despot of the Asiatic fashion, 
Alexander is a modern despot—one of intel- 
ligence, one whose boast is that he exercises 
his despotism for the good of the people, 
distrustful, melancholy, desirous to serve 
the modern spirit to the point where the 
modern spirit may serve him, and then to 
falsify it. He exercises cruelty only when 
he thinks it needful, and after having used 
it he falls into profound melancholy, which 
many think will terminate, as was the case 
With some of his ancestors, in open madness. 
Only in Poland, and at the time of the 
last insurrection, has Alexander been cruel. 
Through the exile of multitudes, the exter- 
mination of towns, the slaughter of women 
and children, in the churches interrupting 
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with bullets the song and the prayer, sub- 
stituting the smoke of powder for the smoke 
of incense, through all the barbarities of 
Mouravief, Alexander retained one great con- 
solation and as it may 
appear—to think of former times, of the op- 
pression of the Russians by the Poles, of the 


fantastic archaic 


aristocratic character of the latter, of their 
religious intolerance, of their fanatical at- 
tachment to Catholicism hostile to the Greek 
religion, of their Jesuitical tendencies, of 
their oppression of their serfs, the feudalism 
of their institutions, the disturbance which 
their diets spread over Europe. And after 
having soothed himself with these excuses, 
all the Russian periodicals, he 
found it a delightful vengeance to emanci- 
pate arbitrarily the slaves, and arbitrarily 
despoil their masters of their property. But 
history will not be grateful even for an act 
of justic e when it is dictated by self-interest, 
and converted into ferocious vengeance. 
The most truly illustrious act of the reign 
of Alexander was the emancipation of the 
The Russian slavery, iw the condition 
which our century witnessed it, dated from 
1597. A usurpe1 declared the 
peasantry the property of their lords, con- 
verting them into domestic animals. Noth- 
ing is so intolerable to human nature as the 
loss of its liberty, and hundreds of insurrec- 
tions succeeded to this horrible measure ; 
but at last the insurgents fell under the 
yoke, and remained submissive and united. 
The proprietor maintained them, but he beat 
them like his beasts of burden; he distrib- 
uted them among his lands as so much brute 
foree, gave them the work which he pleased, 
hired them for fixed times and fixed wages, 
disposed of them as if they were the ani- 
mated and moving vegetation of his lands. 
And modern industry, far from diminishing, 
aggravated these evils. At least under the 
ancient agricultural régime they were farm- 
ers, fastened to the soil like the nest of the 
lark, but having on the soil their hearth- 
stone and their families, and with these 
air and light relative comfort. But 
when industrial enterprises came, raising 
their factories, seeking to accomplish large 
production with had 
recourse to the country, offering to hire the 
They received them with no other 
proviso than that they should produce high 
wages for their masters. They worked them 
way to convert into 
cogs of their machinery, into wheels of 
their looms, where they poured out their 
with their bitter of 
these unfortunates were taken to Europe, 
trained in manufactories, and taught in the 
industrial schools. had lived in the 
cherished companionship of liberty for a 
certain time, and returning to Russia, when 
they saw that they had lost it, they grew 
melancholy, sick, and died at last of sor- 
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row for their lost liberty. This sentiment 
does honor to human nature. This senti- 
ment teaches that man does not wish to 
possess any thing when he can not possess 
himself, and this conscious sentiment of him- 
self, those unformed interior revelations of 
his right, move him always, in spite of those 
materialist doctrines which have in vain at- 
tempted to corrupt him, to be the eternal 
champion of liberty. 

At last came the war of 1854, and with it 
the proof that the soldiers born in slavery 
could not measure arms with the soldiers 
born in liberty. The idea which had so 
animated the most illustrious writers of the 
Russian democrats, the idea of the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, penetrated even into the 
minds of their most implacable persecutors, 
and drew along with it their most bitter 
enemies. The new ezar came to the throne 
with this aureole for hisdiadem. The rumor 
that serfdom was to be abolished arrived at 
the cabins of the serfs when as yet it had 
not been heard in the cabinets of diplomacy. 
Many, as if a mysterious voice called them 
to a new life, rose, took their wives and their 
children, and went out like the Israelites of 
Egypt under the guidance of God, through 
the immense and desert steppes, anxiously 
seeking the promised land of liberty. The 
soldiers went out to find them, stood with 
bayonets in their way, forced them to return 
to their lands and to submit again to their 
former slavery. But at last liberty resound- 
ed in their ears, like the Easter song in the 
ears of Faust, restoring them to life. The 
ezar spoke, and twenty millions of men were 
made happy under the weight of their chains. 
The aristocracy were greatly vexed. They 
not only lost a part of their riches, but also 
a part of their political influence. Their 
jurisdiction, the right of administering jus- 
tice, one of their highest prerogatives, was 
weakened in their hands. On the 20th of 
November, 1857, appeared the rescript which 
announced emancipation. The proprietor 
was to preserve his property, his land, and 
the serf was to acquire the quantity of land 
indispensable to his habitation and support. 
The nobility, so submissive to the empire 
while the empire was an oppressor, demand- 
ed with a voice of opposition, and even of 
threat, the formation of committees which 
should bring the interests of the proprietor 
into harmony with the ideas of the prince. 
A period of twelve ‘years was conceded to 
the nobles to receive the payment of the 
peasant’s hut and plot of ground, but at 
the same time they were charged to solve 
in these committees appointed by them- 
selves all problems, and to pacify all diffi- 
culties, taking account of reciprocal inter- 
ests. One of the bases essential to eman- 
cipation was that the emancipated serfs 
should form rural communities. The nobles 
united in committees, and the committees be- 


gan to oppose delays to the reform. The m- 
peror cut short all these d ‘lays, emancipati: 
at one blow, and by one proclamation, th, 
slaves of the imperial domains. This ae; 
profoundly wounded the nobility. The a 
istocracy of all European peoples have 1, 
lieved that it was an easy and practicab] 
thing to attain political liberty and negle: 
social reform. They have believed that the, 
could have the press and the parliament, 
leaving only to the serfs the lash and chains 
They have believed that ideas could remain, 
like floating vapors, on high in the mind, and 
not take form below in the reality. They 
have believed it possible to amalgamate lib- 
erty and slavery. And when they imagined 
that their political aspirations could never 
reach the slaves fastened to the soil, they 
have, unfortunately for themselves, found 
that the slave was socially emancipated 
out of hatred to them by the despots them- 
selves, by the enemies of all. Thus in the 
years 1848 and 1849, when the nobles of Hun- 
gary and the nobles of Gallicia were fighting 
for their country and for liberty, not remem- 
bering that plebeians had also need of liberty 
and country, the Emperor of Austria brok 
the feudal fetters of the peasantry, and con- 
ciliated to himself the people, inspiring them 
with his own sentiments of resentment to 
the nobility. The Emperor Alexander had 
brought a revolution to pass in Russia, a 
revolution through which, in all the Mus- 
covite dominions, millions of men entered 
resolutely into the enjoyment of true life 
with the enjoyment of liberty, finding in 
this the foundation of social existence— 
that is to say, their independent personality. 
This social revolution brought about an 
important political revolution. The bar- 
barous regimen of the previous censorship 
was essentially modified. It was replaced 
by aregimen not less authoritative, but more 
lenient, of official warnings, of fines, of the 
suppression of journals. The system of 
strangling ideas is, after all, a progress 
upon the system of preventing their birth. 
Changes were also brought about in the ju- 
dicial system through the loss of the juris- 
dictionary rights of the nobility. The jury 
appeared upon the steppes. It is true that 
the government reserved for itself the arbi- 
trary right to declare what crimes should or 
should not go to the jury; but the root of 
the institution exists, and from this root 
will sprout new reforms. The provincial 
assemblies have seen their privileges en- 
larged and their administrative influence 
increased. Modifications have been intro- 
duced into the worst practices of the bu- 
reaucracy, and some breathing space is now 
allowed to this oppressed people. Despot- 
ism has become a little ameliorated, and 
with the amelioration of despotism there is 
something of hope for the souls bowed under 
the ancient slavery. There are those who 
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cherish a presentiment of the appearance 
of new states-general, who demand for Rus- 
sia free speech and the tribune. But the 

vilege of free speech will never be vol- 
ntarily conceded by despotism, for speech, 
nimated by ideas, is the Word of social 
redemption. 

[he revolutionary movement has not been 
The 
human spirit has an infinite, an inextin- 
enishable thirst for progress, and at each 
eform which is attained the necessity of 
‘ther reforms is felt. The Russian people 
demonstrated that they had not, in the man- 
ner of the Roman people, completely lost in 
their chains the idea of their rights. When 
the barbarous tribes were advancing, and 
the Roman empire was falling, the Cresars 
cried from their crumbling thrones, in the 
shipwreck, ‘Liberty! liberty!” 
[he Roman people, accustomed to five cen- 


m this account brought to an end. 


despair of 


turies of slavery, asked themselves and ask- 
ed each other, “ Liberty! liberty! What is 
this liberty?” They had lost even the con- 
of their rights. The Russian 
people loved and accepted liverty as the gift 
of Heaven, and they rejoiced at obtaining it 
on that soil wet with their sweat and their 
tears. 


sciousness 


The idea fought its course perseveringly. 
Hertzen, Ogareff, from their exile, never 
ceased their blows against the decaying 
despotism, the convicted and confessed au- 
But as 
despotism can not exist without exciting 
contlicts, the war with Poland came. Daz- 


thor of the misfortunes of Russia. 


zied by the recent emancipation of Italy, | 


Poland wished to prove once more her life 
by her martyrdom. The revolutionary Rus- 
sian publicists mourned over the misfor- 
of Poland, and demanded for this 
invincible nationality justice and auton- 
omy. Hatred of Poland is in Russia a na- 
tional hate. The Russians still 
those times in which they were slaves of 
the Poles. They believe that the opposition 
of the Poles to their own Russification is 
fundamentally an infamous and scandalous 
treason to the Sclavic race. They call them- 
selves the democrats of their race, and call 
the Poles the aristocrats, the feudal lords. 
Consequently they think that any defense 
of Poland is a defense of military feudalism 
and of theocracy. The exiled republicans 
in London and in Geneva can not share 
this sentiment; the Occidental spirit envel- 


tunes 
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national writer whose anger took the propor- 
tions of the anger of a whole people, whose 
writings were the writings of a whole race, 
capable of waking from their graves with 
his fiery speech the bones of the Russians en- 
slaved by Poles, and capable also of preach- 
against the 
Catholics in the manner of the Catholie eru 
sade against the Albigenses—the writer of 
this force, of this power, the director and 
inspiration of the Gazette of Moscow, was 
named Katkoff. He presented to the eves 
of his enthusiastic readers the ministry of 


ing a crusade of extermination 


this Selavie race in the world to carry its 
pure blood, its luminous spirit, its free per- 
sonality, its social discipline, to the Western 
races, Which needed a renovation of their 
life. For this end the ezar is like the chief 
on horseback of a race in arms, and Poland 
like a soldier of the van-guard deserting to 
the enemy, to the emperors and popes of the 
West. It was necessary to correct or to kill 
this soldier. Katkoff therefore applauded 
the transportations to Siberia, the shootings 
in the public places of Warsaw, the viola- 
tion of churches, the burning of forests, and 
represented Mouravief in Poland as an ex- 
| terminating angel, fulfilling, like the angel 
of the Apocalypse, the mandates of the 
| Eternal. 

| The unfortunate Polish revolution 
ferred great popularity upon the Pan-Scla- 
vist writer; but the fury of his passions led 
him beyond the scope of his own intention. 
| Katkoff has greatly admired the institutions 
|of Great Britain, yet he has fallen into Rus- 
|sian Byzantinism. He was educated in Ger- 
| many, and his hatred to the West has led him 
| to hate the home of hismind. He possessed 
}an independent reason, and he has submit- 
|ted it to Greek orthodoxy. Representing 
the sentiment of his race, he has not purified 
|it. He has followed it with fatal blindness, 
and has himself assisted in blending it with 
| his own prejudices. 


con- 


At the same time with 
ithe war with Poland occurred the fires of 
| Russia. The flames burst out in every di- 
rection; from the populous suburbs of St. 
| Petersburg to the humble cabins of the fields 
|} ascended the smoke, as if invisible furies, 
torch in hand, were ravaging the whole ex- 
|tent of the nation. At the same time that 


these conflagrations devastated the land in- 
| numerable republican manifestations moved 
| and alarmed the publie mind; and that noth- 


ing should be lacking to the confusion, the 


ops them like the air, and from the West- | students began to mutiny in the universities. 
ern point of view Poland is a nation of|The republican party was denounced by 
martyrs, a nation three times quartered, a| Katkoff as a disturber of the peace, as com- 
nation whose indomitable vitality excites | posed of rebels and incendiaries. The poet 
wonder, and which has the right to embody | Michaileff sent to Siberia, and dying there, 
itself and sit down among the nations of | the journalist Tchernychevski imprisoned 
Europe. Some of these principles shine | in a the unfortunate Martianoff, 
vividly in the works and articles of the Rus- | a serf, who, having attained the emancipa- 
sian republicans disseminated in the West. | tion of his body, aspired to the emancipation 
Russia covered them with maledictions. The | of his soul, encountering in this new ambi- 


fortress, 
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tion every kind of woe, show plainly enough 
that despotism, finding itself criticised and 
urged onward, felt kindling anew within it 
the implacable fury of the Czar Nicholas. 
To these misfortunes of the Russian revo- 
lutionary party succeeded others, which ex- 
cited still more against it and its partisans 
the old Muscovite rage. One day there was 
a terrible crime committed against the per- 
son of the emperor. The arm of a serf who 
thrust aside the pistol saved the life of the 
ezar. Public opinion imagined that the reg- 
icide was a Pole, but he turned out to be a 
Russian of the revolutionary party. Hence 
ensued new fury in the press toward the 
revolutionists, and new persecutions against 
the liberals. The idea which has gained 
ground and general acceptation is that of 
Mgr. Milutin, the idea of the revolutionary 
ezar, the democratic ezar, the ezar oppos- 
ing the aristocracy and protecting the peo- 
ple like the Roman Cesars. But the rev- 
olutionary party is not satisfied with this 
ideal, and pursues indefatigably, in secret 
societies, in the columns of a half-liberated 
press, and in exile, the glorious vindication 
of liberty and the necessary preparation for 
the republic. 

Russia is the land of paradoxes. Under 
the dominion of an intolerant church the 
most discordant sects are swarming—some 
who interpret the Bible for themselves, in 
the Protestant manner; others who wait, 
like the Jews, the Messiah who is to liberate 
their race ; many who profess the Manichean 
principle of the eternal reign of good and ill 
over nature in equal power, and others who 
practice the barbarous mutilation of Origen; 
some who flee to the deserts, and there light 
the fagots in which fanatics consume them- 
selves; many who believe the New Testa- 
ment a forgery and the Old one lost, and 
Christ still living, wandering over the earth 

who believe that Peter III. still lives, an 
incarnation of the Messiah who will soon re- 
deem the world; and other sects to whom 
the human spirit has as yet brought none 
of its enlightenment, holding their ears to 
the earth, and waiting silently the supreme 
moment in which the heavens are to vanish 
like a vapor, the planet to be scattered like 
a heap of ashes amidst the flaming swords of 
the exterminating angels, and the wrath of 
God spilled like a vast ocean of gall over all 
the worlds. And while under an intolerant 
church there is this swarm of sects, under 
an immense Ceesarism stretching from the 
Mediterranean to the pole, touching the 
White Sea of the north and the Black Sea 
of the south, which, extending over an im- 
mense portion of the planet, penetrates to 
the centre of the two great Asiatic and Eu- 
ropean continents, which counts under its 
sceptre the most varied races—the German, 
who glories in his European character, and 
the Mongol, who proudly preserves his Asi- 


atic character, the Lapp of the pole and th, 
Tartar of the steppe, the Greek, the mog 
illustrious race of the past, and the Sclayoe 
which aspires to be the most illustrious race 
of the future—under a vast Cesarism arme, 
at every point, defended by great armies 
there are unceasing reunions of enthusiast; 
apostles, obscure, disarmed, writing or speak- 
ing in secret and in exile, but who make thei 
tyrants tremble, because they have an irre. 
pressible force, the force of an idea, whos 
virtue must convert, sooner or later, legions 
of servile races into one federation, into on 
democracy, into one free and humanitar 
republic. 


lal 





THE VISIT. 

WAS admired and envied by my acquaint- 

ance. Iwas handsome, sprightly, quick 
witted ; and though I did not paint in water- 
colors, was tolerably accomplished, ninetee: 
years old, and of one of the best families i: 
Kingsford. My family was all that it shouk 
be; but notwithstanding its prosperity and 
power, I was much dissatisfied with my con- 
dition at this time. 
desert. 


To me Kingsford was a 
My inner life was a desert, a waste, 
a solitude, where, figuratively speaking 
there were no castles in the air, no palace 
of the Sleeping Beauty. Of course I did 
not value the inestimable privilege of health, 
youth, and the enjoyment of solid worldly 
comforts. My mind was empty; in fact, it 
was wasting for every possible experienc 
and its result. The mysterious oracle which 
proclaims the power and solace of natur 
was dumb, and the instinctivé sympathies 
which give us an insight into the individu- 
alities of others had not been roused. With- 
out dreaming the truth concerning myself 
and there was no one to tell me of it—this 
was the statement of my case. There was 
no social stimulant in Kingsford, no society ; 
there was not a delightful man in the range 
of my acquaintance; the whole male popu- 
lation of Kingsford might have been mar- 
shaled before me daily, and rank and file 
would not have given my heart one extra 
beat. Months passed in this way, and no 
gleam of relief appeared beyond my horizon. 
Nobody visited us, no letters came to me, not 
even from my dear school friends, from whom 
I had been absent a year. What a selfish 
world—and me perishing! Dying with hun- 
ger and thirst, which no one suspected. My 
mother, whose vocabulary of reproof was 
choice, bestowed it upon me in a mechanical 
way, but she did not discover the root of the 
evil. Do mothers ever discover the wants 
and needs of their daughters? Why should 
they, in the fullness of their own content with 
husbands, children, and the absolute queen- 
ship of home created for them ? 

One summer day, when, more than usual, 
I perceived there was no philosophy in heav- 
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n or earth to dream of, I went to mother, 
sho was in her sitting-room. My appear- 
nce must have struck her disagreeably, she 
rowned so, and said, irritably, 

“Go away, Anne Capel.” 

But I would not go; I planted myself in 
chair by the window, and stared out. The 
in up the blue 
y, dipping and breaking into each other; 
the fields, with their boundary walls, stretch- 
ed away till they met the dismal pine woods. 
[never see those fundamental clouds, white 
ind solid, towering into the blue ether, with- 
out seeing the image of my fair mother, as 
she sat with a reproachful look. 

“Have you finished your novels, Anne ?” 
she continued. 

“Yes, every novel in this old town. I am 
not famishing for books, though. ¥# am 
starving for human beings, and there ain't 
any in these parts.” 

“Oh, Anne, Anne, what a wicked girl! 
You are spoiled by indulgence. You are too 
dle for any thing. I have an errand or two 
for you to do. Will you do them, and turn 
yourself to a little account ?” 

“Yes; any thing to break the monotony.” 

“Widow Clapp must have some tea, and 
I want you to go to Homon’s and ask him to 
save me some quinces—as a favor, mind. 
You like to go to Homon’s, you know, Anne.’ 

And so I did. Ina few minutes I was on 
the road which skirted the upper part of our 
village ; it was steeped in sunshine, and per- 
fumed with the wild flowers in the thicket. 
Mrs. Clapp’s gratitude detained me, and the 
sun was low when I started for Homon’s, a 
little way up the same road. Homon’s was 
a farm where some of our supplies were ob- 
tained. It was a cheerful old place, one 
building tumbling into another, mixed with 
a delightful familiarity of weeds, flowers, 
poultry, “creatures,” and people. I walked 
over the short turf of the front door-yard, 
alive with clucking hens, and stepped across 
the threshold. The doors were all open; the 
rooms were occupied; a parrot squalled in 
emulation of Homon’s laugh, who sat against 
the wall. Mrs. Homon was flying about with 
the supper utensils. 

“Glad you’ve come, Miss Anne,” Homon 
bawled; “for some folks have come 
know you, and want to see you. 
taking ’em along to your house. 
come in. 

“Sartinly she’s going to stay,” added Mrs. 
Homon. ‘They’ve come upon me una- 
wares, and here they are; and go right in 
unto them, my dear.” 

I looked across the passage, and, to my 
surprise, looked on an old friend and school- 
mate, Olive Vernon, from whom I had re- 
ceived no tidings since her wedding-card 
six months ago. 
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She was calmly surveying 
me through her eye-glass, and wore a re- 
freshing smile. 
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“Olive! Olive!” I eried, ““ehost in amice 
gray, and here! What does it mean ?” 

“Tam here because my aunt has business 
with this bovine man; 
afterward. Are 
visit at once? 
that facet.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“You: in Moreham. 
My husband is a doctor, you know 
trying to establish a practice. Now 

come? Doctor all about 
and he told me to invite you sure.” 


I was going to you 
you ready to make me a 
My purpose holds vood for 


we are housekee ping 
, and is 
will 


you knows 


you, 

“Tt is like a dream, seeing you herve.” 

“Now really,” interrupted Mrs. Homon, 
“it is right nice to see you young ladies to- 
gether, and I knew your mas when they 
were your age. Won’t you go in the garden 
and see my hollyhocks? Supper ain’t quite 
ready.” 

The garden, with the rows of box and al- 
thea bushes, I had hundred times, 
but it looked new to me now, with the re- 
freshing Olive added. 

“We might play grande dames in this 
pleached alley,” said Olive. “ Anne, I want 
you in my house, so, maybe, we can revive 
old illusions. Never a dream 
true, though. Life shapes itself; we don’t 
shape it. Iam curious for you to see some- 
body.” 


seen a 
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“You are happy, Olive, with him ?” 

“Of course; just as happy as I always 
was, and always shall be, you sentimental 
goose, with or without hims.” 

‘Tam so glad to see you, Olive! To tell 
the truth, I am just bored to death, and long 
for a change. Will you beg mother to let me 

wee 
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And so it was settled. Olive passed the 
next day with us, and in a week from that 


time I was ready for Moreham. I hap- 
pened to go alone, and arrived at the More- 
ham station late in the afternoon, finding 
no one waiting forme. I inquired the way 
to Dr. Denbigh’s, and a boy about the prem- 
ises offered his services as guide. 

“T know ’em all,” he said : “ fust-rate-and- 
a-half folks. I hold Captain Wilson’s horse 
sometimes, and black Mr. Denbigh’s boots. 
The house is above the bridge yonder.” 

The bridge he spoke of spanned a lovely 
little stream; willows waved over it, like a 
delicate green veil, and I stopped to admire it. 

“Them weepin’-willows is often remark- 
ed,” said my guide. “I’ve seen Captain 
Wilson wipe his eyes when he looked at 
them, but Mr. Denbigh stumps by; he’s 
lame, you know. Going to stay a spell ?” 

I answered satisfactorily, and he left me 
at Olive’s gate with a flourish. She ran.to 
meet me, full of apologies for the absence of 
all the gentlemen. She appeared fidgety, 
and I felt constrained. The 
large, dingy, and chilly. We sat in a par- 
lor a few minutes to exchange remarks, and 


house was 
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then she took me to my room up stairs, an 
apartment with two long windows, which 
opened upon a piazza covered with vines. 


I expressed my Jiking for the room and for 


the view from it. 

“How glad I am, and how anxious I feel 
about your opinion of our gentlemen !” 

* Gentlemen, Olive ?” 

“Yes; the doctor consented to take for 
the season Captain Wilson, a widower, his 
little girl, and nurse. The other gentleman 
is George Denbigh, the doctor’s brother, who 
spends much of his time here. Yes, I am 
very curious to know what you will think of 
him; he is a puzzle. We shall meet at tea, 
soon to be ready. Look your best, miss. Pu 
leave you now. Come down when you hear 
the bell. The train is nearly due.” 

I tossed over my wardrobe with some ap- 
prehension, but at last selected a plain dress, 
and decorated it with blue ribbons. Just as 
the last knot was arranged, I heard a mascu- 
line voice call “ Olive,” then a little run, then 
a bell, which I concluded was my summons, 
and descended. I waiked slowly down the 
broad stairs, and saw in the parlor, on my 
right hand, a handsome, red-naired, portly 
gentleman tossing a beautiful little girl in 
his arms; and as I entered the parlor on the 
left 1 encountered a pale, dark-haired gentle- 
man, limping to and fro, who was reading 
aloud from a newspaper. Olive sat on the 
sofa, with her head on the shoulder of a third 
gentleman, her husband, who rose, and, with 
her introduction, gave me a polite welcome. 
Mr. George Denbigh was also introduced ; he 
bowed, and said, 

“* Now, Olive, give Miss Capel her tea; she 
needs it, I am sure.” 

We filed into a large room, sparsely fur- 
nished, and took our seats at a table, which 
We did not 
proceed ; Olive looked at the tea-pot as if she 
were saying grace; the doctor’s eyes were 
fixed; George Denbigh scrutinized the cake- 
basket. A door opened, and Captain Wilson 
entered, leading his child. To him I was in- 
troduced, and our meal began. At once I 
was profoundly interested in all persons 
present and every passing fact. I was hun- 
gry, I was glad, I was grateful. We were 
not a noisy party, but Captain Wilson ap- 
peared to be the one in authority ; he order- 
ed dishes that were not prepared, and hu- 
miliated Olive with reference to the weak 
tea and the burned toast. His fastidious- 
ness was provoking; but as it was with this 
meal it proved with all. Captain Wilson 
was a very imperfect man, especially where 
his dinner was concerned. I thought his 
manners pompous; and when he asked me 
about my journey, Lreplied haughtily; when 
he recommended any thing, I refused. Olive 
seemed afraid of him. She blushed at his 
implied reproaches, and for that reason I felt 
inclined to be saucy with him. 


was comfortless, to my ideas. 


He was very handsome. I was compel] 
to admit the fact, even when I inventor; 


ie 


his red hair, freckles, stoutness, forty years 
and widowhood. What a contrast 
George Denbigh! Pale, thin, sinister-look. 
ing, with closely curling black hair, nervous 
lithe, and with artificial manners. | 
soon at home with Olive. 


W 
wa 


Was 
Days went 
months—there seemed so much in they 


The old dullness oppressing me so at hom 
disappeared. Olive and I were alone fy 
the most part during the mornings, wh 
the doctor was on his rounds, Captain Wj 
son in town or elsewhere, and George De 
bigh confined at his office. Olive was satis. 
fied to see that I was suited with my sur- 
roundings. Little Alice, the first child ] 
ever loved, was fond of me, and clung to » 
so that George Denbigh more than one 
sneered, “ Love me, love my dog.” 

At first Captain Wilson was inclined to 
talk with me. All at once he grew so rig 
idly formal that I got up a chronie ange: 
against him; but no chance was given me to 
express my anger. I know, however, that 
he was a constant and intense observer of 1 
my every movement and act; and Georg 
Denbigh was also. 

One day, of course thinking, as usual, that 
Captain Wilson was away, to please Alice, 
I played hide-and-seek with her. We ran 
round the hall, hiding here and there, seizing 
each other with kisses and laughter. Th 
door of his parlor was open—a place I had 
never entered. Now I blindly rushed in, and 
darted behind the sofa. Somebody was near 
In an instant Captain Wilson was bending 
over me, his face aglow, his eyes lit with 
fire. I was so astonished I could not move, 
and making no attempt to rise, I simply 
stared at him. 

“T should like to join in this play,” he said. 

“You are too old,” I answered, stupidly. 

“TI suppose so—too old for any thing,” l 
replied, with a bitter voice, turning so pal 
that I was frightened. I did not stir, but 
looked at him, mute as if I had lost the pow- 
er of speech. At this moment Alice burst 
into the room, exclaiming, 

“Miss, I have found you! 
does not play fair! 

“T believe you, dear. She treats us all 
so.” 

“Ts that so, captain? Iam fond of play.” 

He made a cross gesture, then turned, an 
looked into my eyes. His look taught m 
something—that I was fond of him! Red 
hair, forty years, forty centuries, went fo! 
nothing before that beseeching, searching 
look. My face burned; I feared my eyes 
were betraying me. As my head sank, I saw 
a sudden, joyous sparkle flash into his eyes. 
Some impulse stirred him; his lips half 
opened, and he hid his face against Alice, 
who had climbed into his lap. What mad 
him doubtful? I was glad to escape. As1 
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went I caught a glimpse of a portrait over 
the mantel-piece—that of a severe-looking 
lady, whose forbidding eyes drove me from 
that sacred spot as an intruder. I went at 
once to Olive with my adventure, and spoke 
of the portrait. 

“It is that of his wife,” she said. “ Be- 
re you came he spoke of her freq ue ntly. 
Her will was the law of his life. He is still 
afraid of her influence. She must have been 


an awful martinet, because he seems so 
shocked when my doctor chucks me under 
the chin. What do you think of such a chap 
for a lover,” she added, maliciously —* one 
who so abandons himself to the ardors of 
emotion? Yet George Denbigh insists that 
he is head over ears in love with you, but is 
afraid of you. George may judge by him- 
self, so I am not so sure.” 

“What do you mean, Olive ?” 

“Let me place you en rapport with George 
a little. By profession he is a lady-killer 
He is so piqued by your indifference that he 
is confused as to the state of his or any body 
else’s feelings. He believes all is fair in love, 
and is disposed to practice any amount of 
chicanery. He can not comprehend what 
it is to be single-hearted, straightforward. 
Emotion with him is a complex machine, 
and he delights to set its cogs and move its 
springs. You might fancy his Byronic self, 
f you were not diverted by Captain Wilson. 
Chen he knows, too, that he is poor, while 
the other is rich.” 

‘Tam rich too. Did you not hear of my 
good fortune after you left school? I am 
an heiress.” 

* Dear, dear me !” 
fully. “I never knew it.” 

To the credit of human nature, Dr. Den- 
bigh was more respectful in his manner that 
evening. He appealed to George Denbigh 
fraternally and jocularly, though it was not 
his wont. Captain Wilson was mild in his 
melancholy, gazed at me wistfuily; and 
George Denbigh was horridly sentimental, 
despairing, satirical, and full of gay humil 
ity. So I perceived that Olive had spread 
the news I had given her. We were on the 
piazza and lawn that evening, it being bright 
moonlight, and warm; lamps stood on the 
tables inside. It was a pretty scene—one 
to be recalled as a picture. George Denbigh 
sat sometimes on the step, by a vine-clad 
pillar, his pale face and dark hair looking 
very well against the leaves. Captain Wil- 
son occupied an easy-chair; he smoked in- 
cessantly, and only said “ Yes” and “ No” to 
Olive’s frequent questions. She flitted about 
like a moth or a fire-fly in the shrubbery. I 
was vexed and weary; this was my least 
happy evening, and I thought of home— 
Wholesome, simple, hearty «ld home! Dr. 
Denbigh pestered me with questions about 
Kingsford, and asked me if it was a good 
place for a professional man, and whether it 


and she sighed, thuught- 
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would be pleasant to me to have the Den- 
bighs there. 


‘My face is my fortune, Sir,’ she said,” 


sang Olive, down by the gate, her thoughts 
still harping on my unexpected revelation 
of wealth. 

“Just so,” remarked the doctor, with a 
grating laugh. ‘“ Money is the god, Miss 
Anne, not love, after all.” 

‘I have never felt its value,” I replied, 
“till just now.” 

‘You are so young; but you will appre- 
ciate it immensely.” 

How tiresome he was! I wanted to run 
away, but George Denbigh stretched himself 
across the window-sill where I was, brought 
his face close to mine, took my fan, and 
twirled it before my face. 

“When so much is perfect, why can not 
the crown be added,” he said—‘ the crown 
of true passion? Ah!’—ending with a sigh. 

“What is perfect here ?” I asked, crossly. 
“T feel mosquitoes.” 

“You are. You are too beautiful to-night, 
and you mean to make us feelit. Won’t you 
end my punishment ?” 

I could not decide whether Captain Wil- 
son heard this. He rose suddenly, tossed his 
cigar into a flower bed, and walked off. 

“Old Truepenny has started,” muttered 
George Denbigh. ‘‘What is your opinion 
of our fat friend? He serves for a foil.” 

I was watching the fiery end of the cigar, 
aud sillily saying, for a test, ‘‘ He loves me a 
little, 1:1» loves me not at all, he—” It ex- 
pired. “There! it has gone out,” I cried. 
“The moon is hid.” 

The doctor began to prose again, and 
George Denbigh slipped back to his pillar. 
Looking round for Captain Wilson, he said, 
loudly, 

“How easy to climb this pillar! The 
vines are tough as a rope-ladder. A cavalier 
might easily serenade you, Miss Anne, di- 
rectly before your window.” 

‘Suppose we have one now,” said Olive. 
“Captain Wilson, where is your guitar?” 

“Tts strings are broken.” His voice 
sounded close to my ear. He was standing 
behind me. 

“Miss Capel,” he said, hurriedly, “the 
moon is at its full; will you permit me to 
drive with you after tea to-morrow, and 
show you Moreham Lake ?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“ Good-night, then; pleasant dreams, and 
no serenade, I trust, jackanapes.” 

And he glided away. All at once my 
vexation vanished; the beauty of the even- 
ing struck me forcibly, and I strolled down 
to the gate where Olive was again. 

“ Witch-elms, really,” she said, with her 
face upturned. ‘“ How meaningly the long 
boughs wave to us, in obeisance to us su- 
perior creatures; but they can never go 
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away with their trunks! What have you 
been doing? Crossing elements? pitting 
those men against each other ?” 

* Olive, you are absurd, and wrong.” 

“Perhaps you can not account for your 
mere presence, You Say little, do less, ef- 
fect much. You are like the elms—seem- 
ingly pliant, yielding; in reality immovable 
in the ground of your purpose.” 

‘* Nonsense. I have no purpose.” 

‘You must have. Doctor says so.” 

‘People construct me into a remarkable 
or erratic being, because my appearance 
favors some theory. But I am going to my 
room. Continue your moonshine. Heay- 
ens!”—TI grasped her arm—‘“I see a circle 
round the moon. If it should rain to-mor- 
row !” 

“Mercy, Anne! what ails you? Suppose 
it should ?” 

“Tf so, I shall have to build me a little 
bark of hope’ again; that’s all. Good- 
night.” 

She soon followed me, and we were dis- 
persed about the house. I lingered in the 
hall, and heard the halting step of George 
Denbigh behind me; he touched my hand, 
and gave me a chill. 

“ Return with me to the piazza,” he urged. 
‘We are alone at last, and 1 have a word to 
say. 


His face made me uneasy: it was agitated, | 


and full of contradictory expressions. 

“Tt is too late, Mr. Denbigh.” 

“Do not put me off with coquettish ex- 
cuses. Do not forever deny yourself. J 
know you. We know each other.” 

Somehow, in spite of my contrary inten- 
tion, I did go back, and sat beside him. I 
heard Olive close her blind, and saw the 
moon slide from the zenith. There was a 
hitch in George Denbigh’s volubility; he 
hemmed as if his voice troubled him. 


‘You have a cold,” I said, crossly; “we | 


had better go in.” 
“Won't you really speak to me, Miss 
Capel ?” 


oblige you.” 
“Oblige me! Why do I wish you here ?” 
‘You will have to tell me; I never 
guessed a conundrum.” 


He was too self-involved now to heed me. 
A torrent of words burst from his lips, a lit- 
tle eloquent, but more foolish. I had in- 


spired him, he, the invulnerable of heart, | 


with an overwhelming passion, which he 
should resist, till I was conquered by my 
own as irresistible—a passion for nim— 
was the substance of his remarks. I pitied 
him, hated him, and allowed him to talk 
on. I was naturally struck with the dra- 
matic—whatever it might be. 

“There is but one question to answer in 
life,” he continued. “Whether it can be 
answered or not, we eternally ask it. To 


its solution every thing comes. I know 
this by experience, you by intuition. Yoy, 
intuitions are all alive. You can not de- 
ceive me. You have a burning soul. Ty 
be near you is to breathe the atmospher 
of a being who intoxicates, bewilders, d 

ludes. There is no other heaven, you co) 

vince me. Well, I seek no other, Let me 
enter paradise with you. In bestowing h i 
piness I can be your mate.” 

I was dumb outwardly, and as cold in- 
wardly as if in the midst of an aurora }o 
realis, so far as he was concerned, but 
stirred for myself. I peered into the dark 
trees, and listened to the far-off sounds of 
night. What mystery approached me that 
I was prepared to recognize? 

“You are not the only beautiful woman | 
have known,” commencing again his mono- 
logue. I believe he thought I talked back, 


| ‘I worship beauty; it consumes me, but it 


shall feed me too. Need I come a beggar to 
you? Am I to be played with? Perhaps 
my misfortune makes you despise me.” 
Here his voice trembled humanly, and | 
discovered what a mortal torment his lame- 
ness was. “I despise a blemish too; curse 
it! But why not an obvious one, as well 
as one hidden? We are all deformed se- 
cretly. Even your perfect self will not 
deny this.” 

And this was love! As he presented it, 
how mean! <A dreadful loneliness fell on 
my spirit; I must escape his dark influ- 
ence. <A forlorn wind moaned through th 
trees, and a sad sound rushed through all 
the air. Black clouds gathered and parted 
from the moon, which hung in mid-heaven; 
the awful pictures of that forsaken and 
ruined orb, as revealed by the telescope, 
came into my mind, and it seemed the kind 
of world for souls like this before me, lost in 
the dregs of sense. I started to my feet. 

* Poor Mr. Denbigh, look at the moon 


| dark, miserable mistake of a universe.” 


‘What are you possessed with?” he in- 


| sisted, angrily. 
“T did not come to talk myself, but to | 


“T am utterly weary; let me go in. | 
have done with the subject you have 
brought up. I understand you; me you 
do not, never can understand ; nor would | 
have you. To be in any bondage to you 
and I perceive that there is one in which | 
might be—would prove a moral death. Let 
me go.” 

“Anne, never! You are a fool—blind. 
You dream of somebody else—the idiot snor- 
ing in his bed yonder.” 

I struck down his hands and passed him. 
Why did I look back from the stairs? For 
the sake of having a hateful impression fast- 
ened in my memory? He stood in the door- 
way; his face was livid, except a vermilion 
spot in his cheeks, and his eyes gleamed as 
savagely as a wild animal’s. An ugly de- 
termination was expressed in every feature. 
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I reached the haven of my room. In my 
ped lay little Alice, a fresh rose-bud; she 
had crept away from her nurse, to come and 
sleep with me. Delighted, I caught her up 
ind kissed her, so that she woke up and cried. 
| rocked her to sleep again. Then I put my 
lamp out and undressed, leaving off a hate- 
ful thought with every pin. The windows 
‘ame to the floor, and opened like a door on 
the upper piazza. I heard a quick snap 
there, which startled me. Like lightning 

recalled what George Denbigh had said 
ibout climbing the piazza; a foreboding of 
danger, not immediate, but in the future, 
troubled me. What danger could come to 
me, though? I must be nervous. I list- 
ened long, but no noise came; and after a 
while I made a sudden run for the bed, and 
in its security fell sound asleep. 

“Papa,” said Alice, at the breakfast-table, 
“T cried in the night, and my Anne rocked 
me.” 
Her father pinched her cheek and colored 
strangely, clattered his spoon, but made no 
remark. 

George Denbigh said, presently, 

“What makes little girls ery in the night? 
Strange noises ?” 

“No; kisses.” 

I made no mention of the disturbance ; I 
wished afterward that I had. 

“Well,” remarked George Denbigh, “I 
hate to go into town this morning; I had 
rather stay here with you ladies. Miss Anne, 
would you read to me to-day?” And he came 
to the back of my chair, and leaned over it, 
asif he meant to speak confidentially to me. 
Captain Wilson looked at him intently. His 
expressive eyes showed wonder and annoy- 
mee. He glanced at me, too, with a little 
sadness, I thought. What was that creature 
loing behind me? I looked to Olive for help, 
and she surmised that I was vexed. 

“George,” she said, suddenly, “ you look 
more saucy and confident than usual this 
morning. Provided you have any capaci- 


ty for mischief, I believe you are proud of 
it. 
“Must have power somehow,” he laughed, 
picking up his hat, and swinging it in adieu. 
To my great joy, he was detained in town, 
and did not arrive till Captain Wilson and 


[had long been gone. When we struck the 
long, level road, bordered by beautiful trees, 
Captain Wilson turned to me with a happy 
smile. 

“Do you not feel free away from the shad- 
ow of that house? Ido; I am joyous.” 

So was I. We grew happy and gleeful 
every moment. A little way on he told me 
that he had an errand,to do at the station, 
and that he must leave me an instant in the 
chaise; the horse, his pet, was safe. Of 
course I made no objection. It was dark 
when we came to the station on the More- 
ham River, at the head of the little bridge, 
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which we crossed to ride to the door. Be- 
yond the bridge the railway lay, exactly 
ahead of the horse. Captain Wilson gave 
me the reins, jumped out, and disappeared. 
Five minutes passed, then ten; the horse 
turned his head back first to the right, then 
to the left, pounded with his fore-leg, and 
began to champ his bit. I felt impatient, 
and bent forward. Suddenly the horse trem- 
bled and shook the chaise ; he snorted, and 
I rattled the reins softly, saying “ old boy,” 
and “old fellow.” By chance, looking to 
the right, I saw an awful red eye bearing 
down on me—the locomotive! The horse 
swerved aside, wheeled, and thundered upon 
the bridge. I held to the reins, tugging at 
them with a mad strength to keep him from 
springing over the parapet. Then I saw 
Captain Wilson hanging on his fore-shoulder. 
He declared afterward that he jumped from 
the station platform clear across the road. 
But the horse was stopped by a word from 
his master, with a blow added between the 
eyes, and I was saved from a terrible acci- 
dent. Neither of us spoke for a moment; 
Captain Wilson could not speak, for he was 
gasping. At last he said, 

“Oh, my darling, I am so glad!” 

I cried a little, and shivered a good deal, 
and tried to get hold of his hands. 

“ Are you frightened, my dear ?” 

And I was soothed till my agitation grew 
into delight and peace. The horse trotted 
on meekly through the wooded road; and it 
was well, for we forgot him. He came to a 
stand-still finally. Perceiving this fact, we 
laughed as lovers generally laugh. 

“Am I right, Anne, in thinking that -you 
may love me ?” 

“Yes, wholly right.” 

“What shall I say, then? 
of my life ?” 

“Not now—only of that which makes me 
happy.” 

And so only the old story was repeated— 
told always when men are honest and wom- 
en are in earnest. We passed the beautiful 
lake silvered by the moon, shaded by the si- 
lent woods. I never saw that lovely lake 
again. It could never look the same again, 
for there never was such a night for me. Is 
there but one such ever? On the way home 
we talked of a hundred things, hand clasped 
in hand, I closely folded from the night air, 
my head against his shoulder. 

“T dread reaching the house,” he said, as 
we came in sight of the white walls. ‘“ We 
have been riding through the Elysian fields 
to-night.” 

“T will dread nothing from the place where 
I have found you,” I answered, with one.or 
two more frank absurdities. But I did, for 
I thought of George Denbigh. I hoped he 
had not returned; but he was there on the 
piazza, smoking. 

“Have you had a pleasant drive?” he 
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asked, as I sprang to the ground. “Are 
you not afeard of the rheumatism, captain ?” 

“Awfully; got it all over me, Denbigh. 
Never was worse in my life.” 

There was betrayal in every accent, joy in 
every word, and George Denbigh felt it. He 
pulled my sleeve as I went in. 

“Every night a lover,” he whispered, 
menacingly. 

I passed him without speaking, but, after 
I heard the carriage go to the stable, peeped 
from my window to see if he was still there. 
To my surprise, I saw Captain Wilson beside 
him. I concluded they remained together 
to smoke a cigar. Iretired, but was too ex- 
cited for sleep. I could not keep myself 
from listening to the murmur below. One 
voice rose above the other at intervals with 
a strange vehemence. At last it died away, 
and I heard divided footsteps. 

It is not strange, perhaps, that I was kept 
in bed the next day with headache. Olive 
was assiduous in her attentions, coming in 
often; but, to my surprise, she brought me 
no word from Captain Wilson. 

“Are the gentlemen home yet?” I asked 
her, in the afternoon. 

* Captain Wilsou has been immured in his 
room all day. Hewas glumatdinner. Per- 
haps madam, his ghost, has beckoned him 
with her spiritual finger: he dare not be 
natural. Was he pleasant last night? If 
so, he may be doing penance before the por- 
trait, and you will get an extra dose of for- 
mality. Ihave heard him talk with George 
about free manners in women. I have no 
patience with him. How woe-begone you 
look, Anne!” 

“Oh, Olive! dear Olive!” and the tears 
ran down my face. 

“There, there, you are nervous; the doc- 
tor must see you.” 

I recalled every word and incident of our 
interview of the evening before. Nothing, 
after all, had passed between us but a few 
words of love; there was no bond. And had 
I been too frank? Did he to-day think me 
unwomanly? I must see him once more; I 
had that right with one who avowed love 
for me, even if merely for the sake of pass- 


ing an agreeable evening. I could not rise, | 


however, being still dizzy with pain. The 
doctor compelled me to take a draught and 


remain in bed. The intolerable hours wore | 


away. I heard the clock in the hail strike 


by a dream of a grating noise. But it was 
real. I saw by the light of the night-lamp 
which Olive had placed in the closet that 
my blind moved. An arm in a shirt sleeve 


body followed. It was George Denbigh’s. 


He put one foot inside the window, and with | 
his head bent low, remained so an instant, 


and withdrew. My hearing became acute. 


He waited on the piazza outside. I waited 
too; the truth was breaking in upon me. 
Some few minutes passed, and I heard 
rustling of leaves; he was slipping down 
the pillar. His plan was evident. I rose 
put on my shoes, and remembering that my 
water-proof cloak hung on the baluster out 
side, found it, wrapped myself in it, and 
went down to meet what I expected to meet 
Captain Wilson stood in his open doorway, 
His hands were twisted; the sweat poured 
from his forehead ; his face was drawn with 
distress, and jealousy tortured him. 

“Your friend will be here presently,” | 
said; ‘I will confront the hound!” 

George Denbigh shot in then by the front- 
door, and closed it as if he were pursued, 
still in his shirt sleeves, adust with his 
scramble in the vines, and, Heaven forgiy: 
him! in an affected disorder. He turned 
frightfully pale when his eyes fell on me; 
his jaw dropped ; and if I ever saw the piec- 
ture of shame, I saw it then in Captain Wil- 
son, when he beheld me dragging George 
Denbigh into his own parlor! 

“T will not shame and hurt Olive,” I said 
“by exposing you. God pity her for th 
hands she has fallen into! But here you 
shall own all your fraud, meanness, and van- 
ity. You have pretended that I have re- 
ceived you at night more than once.” 

“And see,” he answered, “ how easy it was 
for your clear-sighted lover to believe it; he 
is a tool weak enough for a woman even.” 

“Oh, Anne!” cried Captain Wilson, “ you 
can never forgive me. But, my love, pray 
do. Remember that I am a jealous idiot, 
and that this creature has known it from 
the first.” 

“T vowed you should feel the meaning of 
my love in some way,” said George Denbigh. 
“Pity you waked up; I thought your opiate 
would silence you. This is next to success, 
though; if not the rose, I have been the 
earth about it.” 

“The rotten mould,” added Captain Wil- 
son, “and the rose has disclosed itself as 
you did not expect. Anne, my shame pun- 
ishes me enough. And he showed me you 
picture.” 

“Ah! a root left—a jealous thorn,” sneer- 
ed George Denbigh. ‘“ What safety he war- 
rants in the way of faith !” 

“Stolen from Olive,” I said; “a cheap 


jtrick. Yet it sufficed.” 
ten, eleven, midnight: the house was still. I | 
fell asleep at last, and woke, as I supposed, | 


“The play may end for all me,” said 
George Denbigh; ‘‘I have done—beaten by 
sheer accident. Now let us suppose years 
to elapse. You and I, Miss Anne, may totte1 
on the stage; but look at our valiant cap- 


| tain.” , 
appeared, then a head was thrust inside; a | 


With this shot he backed out, with a poo 
assumption of politeness, and we heard him 
stumble. 

“ Let the dog lie where he falls; but how 
shall I punish myself, Anne ?” 


He 
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He approached me with repentance, as a 
peace-offering ; but his manly confidence 
did not chime with my mood. I swept by 
him and went up stairs, and he shut his door 
with a bang and a groan. 

I made ready for home at once. Olive 
and I maintained a discreet silence. I reach- 
ed home sadder and wiser, but no longer 
bored; the possibilities of life had been re- 
vealed. 


But it was not long before Captain Wilson 
stormed Kingsford. He, too, was changed. 
I missed his arrogance, and thought his 
humility becoming; it was easy to pardon 
him. I became the mother-in-law of Alice 
—the last person eligible for that situa- 
tion, all Kingsford thought—and her fa- 
ther sometimes pretended, on the strength 
of this opinion, that he was vastly disap- 
pointed. 


GENEVA—A GLIMPSE OF THE OLD CITY. 


J OLTAIRE, in one of his poems written 
against Geneva, describes a tempest 


upon the lake. A woman, the solitary vic- 
tim of the waves, is cast insensible upon the 
shore. All efforts to restore her have failed, 
when a stranger passing asks, “‘ Who is this 
unfortunate woman?” “A Genevese, mi- 
lord.” “Ah! from Geneva. Well,I have an 
infallible recipe to tell whether she is alive 
or dead.” And he straightway placed a 
crown piece in herhand. The fingers closed 
upon the silver, and she was sufficiently re- 
stored to put it into her pocket. 

The parsimony of Geneva, and, indeed, of 
all Switzerland, has been so long proverbial 
as to make the fact doubtful. At any rate, 
a great many proverbs will, I think, be found 
upon analysis to be fossil truth and living 
falsehood. The invention of the foregoing 





incident was only one of the many ways 
which the philosopher of Fernex had of wor- 
rying his republican and Calvinistic neigh- 
The man who received the messen- 
gers and embassadors of kings and emperors 
at his chAteau, four miles away, condescend- 
ed to write all manner of satires and have 
them thrust under the doors of the Genevese 
in the night. If Voltaire, however, did not 
succeed better with his tirades against the 
money-loving habits of the little republic 
than he did in his attempts to worry them 
out of their religion and democratic man- 
ners, the Genevese are a parsimonious peo- 
ple to this day; for they are religious and 
republicans still, and their city presents the 
strange spectacle of a community that speaks 
French and is moral. 

To see Geneva aright one must look at it 


bors. 
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through its history. Indeed, its history has 
always been so much bigger than itself, in 
all the ordinary measurements of extension, 
that there is hardly any other way of look- 
ing at it. From Bonnivard’s and Calvin’s 
time to ours much of the world’s progress 
would seem to have got into the habit of 
going by the way of Geneva. It was here, 
in 1864, that the curse of war was made less 
among civilized nations by proclaiming the 
neutrality of the wounded, and by the estab- 
lishment of the International Ambulance 
Corps; and two great nations have chosen 
this as the place to inaugurate the new sub- 
stitute for war—namely, the settlement of 
disputes by arbitration. Even the new 
quays and gardens now ornamenting the 
city are monuments of the recent liberal 
triumph of the local government. Then the 
old houses in the medieval quarters are rec- 
ords in themselves—records of many things, | 
but more especially of the economy and fru- 
gality which, I suspect, have been called 
parsimony in the mistaken wisdom of gen- 
eral report. Kept within the narrow limits | 
of their walls by enemies on every hand, 
there was not space for cross streets, and so 
the early Genevese made archways serve in- 
stead, building over all the available ground. 
This, by-the-way, is perhaps the most strik- 
ing peculiarity of the city, and one that the 
stranger rarely or never notices. He sees 
the archways every few yards, but never 
thinks to pursue them into their mysteries. 
A whole ward of the city is thus built over, 
and the squalor and quaintness of the little 
courts, in the midst of a dilapidated wilder- 
ness of houses, are indescribably picturesque. 
Lake Leman, which the ambitious people 
of Lausanne sometimes call after themselves, 
and which the world helps Geneva to call 
after itself, is a sort of Tappan Zee to the 
river Rhone. That stream comes soiled and 
travel-stained from its headlong descent of 
the mountains, plunges into the lake, and 











CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER. 


JOUN CALVIN, 


comes out again, clear as crystal and as 
swift as ever, fifty-three miles away, between 
the quays of Geneva. If we consult the old 
geographers, and not the ruins of villas and 
temples in the country round, we would sup- 
pose that the Romans were not much im- 
pressed with Leman and the Rhone. They 
called one the Lake of the Desert, and th« 
other they gave a bad name in general lan- 
guage. The Italian lakes, with their softer 
skies, were more after the Roman heart. 
Even in modern times, it was Rousseau who 
first made Leman and the Rhone beautiful 
in literature, and so in the eyes of the world. 
3efore the appear- 

= ance of “Emile ” 
= and the “ Nouvelle 
Héloise” it was the 

rule to build coun- 

try houses fronting 

on the gardens o1 
vineyards, and with 
little or no refer- 
ence whatever to a 
view of the lake— 
indeed, it is said, 
with the backs of 

the houses to the 
water. This, of 
course, seems hard- 

ly credible to us, 

for whom Mont 
Blanc has _ been 
“lovely still,” and 
Leman __ pellucid, 
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and the Rhone running grandly rapid, in the 
poetry of at least half a century. 

It is therefore a species of poetical justice 
and of esthetic recognition that the very first 
thing the Rhone meets on its mad course out 
of the lake is Jean Jacques himself,in bronze, 
seated on the little island bearing his name. 
There around him, across two slender arms of 
swift water, rises the city that persecuted him 
while living, and, like a good republic, began 
honoring him as soon as he was dead. Over 
his right shoulder, and to the south, is the lit- 
tle old Geneva of history. It occupies scarce- 
ly the space of the average American village. 
The tall, queer houses stand thick and dingy, 
one looking over the other’s shoulder, as they 
crowd upon the hill-side. The chimney-pots 


| that wonderful invalid has more or less in- 
| fluence upon fifty millions of people to-day. 
And the doctrines for which the “Emile” 
was burned—the government of the people, 
by and for the people—now make, as I need 
not tell you, their yearly rounds in Fourth of 
July orations from Maine to Oregon. 

At the foot of the hill, on the left shores 
of the lake and the Rhone, the old city has 
come down to the present age, so to speak. 
Fine quays, hotels, and gardens front the 
water. St. Gervais, the time-honored and 
grimy quarter of the workmen, on the oppo- 
site side of the Rhone, has been crowded 
back more distinctly into itself by the same 
kind of beautifying modern improvements. 





reach out over the tiles in all imaginary an- 
gles, tilting with the sky as you look up, and 
suggesting, in a sort of ghostly way, the at- 
titude of constant defense and vigilance of | 
their first plucky owners. In the midst of 
them rise the towers of the old Cathedral of | 
St. Peter, where Calvin preached and whence 
Knox went forth to Scotland. Somewhere, | 
too, in among the roofs is the squat, square | 
tower of the Hétel de Ville, for more than 
three hundred years the capitol of the little 
republic, and where England and the United 
States have been holding their Tribunal of 
Arbitration. History was made in narrow 
limits when those old walls and roofs were 
new. Within their little circle Calvin died 
and Rousseau was born. The preaching of 





Thus the present Geneva of forty-eight thou- 
sand inhabitants spreads itself about the 
southwestern end of the lake, completely 
eut in two by the Rhone, were it not for 
the half dozen fine bridges that hold the 
severed parts together. These bridges add 
much to the natural beauty of the city’s sit- 


juation. Looking up the lake on the right, 


the Villa Diodati, where Byron wrote “ Man- 
fred” and the third canto of “ Childe Harold,” 
is seen fronted by its vineyards. On the left 
bank are the distant roofs of Coppet, where 





* Strange as it may seem to us now, it was for its 
politics and not its religion that the ‘‘ Emile” war 
burned by the French Parliament; and it was in a 
mean subservience to France and to the jealousy of 
Voltaire that the book was burned nine days later at 
Geneva. 
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J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


Madame De Staél held her intellectual court. 
Then the view—following the lazy flight of 
the most bird-like of boats with their roman- 
tic lateen-sails, or chasing the dwarf steam- 
ships as they go up the lake with music—is 
lost in the far-away meeting of the blue sky 
and blue water. In the opposite direction, 
pursuing the course of the Rhone, the city is 
scattered about the uneven plain, just beyond 
which the Arve, turbid with the melted snows 
of the Mer de Glace, joins the Rhone. The 
waters of the two rivers, one blue and the 
other muddy, run side by side without min- 
gling as far as the eye can reach. 

Of the two islands in the Rhone at Geneva, 
the first, bearing the name of Jean Jacques | 
Rousseau, is just large enough to hold his | 
statue, alluded to above, and two or three | 
Lombardy poplars, and to form in its lee an 

| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 





inclosure for a large and quarrelsome colony 
of swans. The second and larger island 
forms a part of the St. Gervais quarter of 
the city, and is crowded with the tall old 
houses of the workmen and washer-women. | 
Back of the St. Gervais side, or the Geneva | 
of the right shore, the view is closed in by | 
the Jura and France, while back of the old | 
city on the hill rise the Little and Great 
Saléve. Back of them is a range of snow- 
capped mountains, and back of them still 
looms Mont Blane, forty miles away in a 
direct line, and sixty by the road. In the 
spring of Switzerland, which is, if possible, 
worse than ours on the North Atlantic coast 
of America, Mont Blanc is the Veiled Prophet 
of mountains. He sends down his penances 
in the harsh wind, the bise, which blows 
through the lake and the nerves of the 
Genevese; but he keeps well out of sight | 
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himself till the clear summer days 
have come. Then he sometimes makes 
amends in a single sunset for the harsh- 
nesses of a wihrole season. The snow 
of the farthest chain of mountains be- 
comes of the very richest colors. The 
lower and intermediate regions fall 
into shadow. Light vapors spread 
over the lake, and beyond and above 
all towers the triple peak of Mont 
Blane in royal purple. The reds grad- 
ually melt into violet. Sometimes a 
second illumination comes from the 
clouds above the Alps, and the violet 
becomes purple again. So, finally, Mont 
Blanc passes slowly from sight, and the 
pale phantoms of the glaciers are lost 
in the gathering shadows of the even- 
ing. It is ascene of which no sketch 
can give an idea, and the painter with 
the power to transfer it, in the supreme 
moment of its marvelous beauty, to his 
canvas is a part of the ideal Darwin- 
ism of the future in the long category 
of the coming men. 

The odd costumes worn by the peas- 
antry of some other cantons of Switzer- 
land are no longer to be seen in Geneva. 
Even the blouse, I think, is gradually dis- 
appearing. The only class that now invari- 
ably wears it is that of the street porters, 
who stand on the corners, and take off their 
caps, and make known their anxiety to serve 
you by crying “V’ld, monsieur!” if you as 
much as look at them. But probably the 
most picturesque sight furnished by any 
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FOUNTAIN OF THE FOUR SEASONS. 


class of the present Genevese is that of the 
washer-women. They pound and rinse their 
clothes in plain view of all comers every 
week-day in the year in the covered boats 
anchored by the banks of the Rhone. Some- 
how it seems that the spectacle would lose 
much of its impressive oddity if the water 
were not so swift and pure, and if the old 
Savoyard houses above them were not al- 
most pre-historic in their quaintness. And 
it might as well be said here as any where 
that Geneva, like most of Europe, is no lon- 
ger away from home to Americans. The 


English language seems to have 
conquest of the world, at least 
and hotel keeping world. Those 
homesick abroad ten or even five years agé 
will be, perhaps, the last to understand the 
state of affairs prevailing now. At the ho 
tels, on the railways and steamboats, Amer 
icans are rather the rule than the exception. 
So completely do we carry our country with 
us now as we sail that it has become doubt- 
ful whether, in the phraseology of the old 
Latin line, we change either our skies or 
minds who cross the sea. 


made the 
the shop 
who were 


The English, who 
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FOUNTAIN OF THE ESCALADE, 


used to hold the Continent as a part of their 


entail, have been dispossessed by the youn- | 
The poor half-pay | 


ger children of the race. 
officer has pursued the fleeting cheapness 
into pensions and remote swaggering-grounds. 
The time is coming, it is to be feared, when 
the aristocratic paupers of Britain will have 
to go to work. Continental prices are ris- 
ing every year. 

The people of the Stone Age have left their 
rude implements at different places along 
the shores of Leman, and traces of a race of 
pre-historic Venetians have been found in 
the ruins of houses which were built in the 
lake. But the written history of Geneva 
begins, I think, in the ‘‘Commentaries” of 
Cesar. The great conqueror himself came 
here to direct the defense of the province, 
menaced by an invasion of the Helvetians. 
The city was prosperous under the Romans. 
It became the seat of a bishop in the fourth 
century, and under the kings of Burgundy, 
to whora it fell, was persecuted by Clovis for 
its Arminianism, the Unitarianism of that 
century. Geneva, however, may be said to 
have commenced its existence as a state at 
the dissolution of the little kingdom of Bur- 
gundy (1033). The city, destined in after- 
years to be the greatest enemy, perhaps, that 
Rome ever had, was for the five hundred 
succeeding years an ecclesiastical principal- 
ity of the German empire. It is therefore 
about the Cathedral of St. Peter, rather than 
about the Hétel de Ville, that the medieval 
history of Geneva groupsitself. This church 
was consecrated with imposing solemnities 
by the Emperor Conrad in 1034, when, as 
will be seen, the little state was but a year 
old. An older Christian church and a pagan 
temple had stood upon the same spot. The 
interior of the cathedral to-day is very much 
as Calvin left it. The canopy of the pulpit 
from which he preached, and the chair in 
which he sat when others preached, the 
front seats with the names of the old pastors 
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|on them—and there seems to have been aq 


good many of them in those days—and the 
other seats bearing the names of the old 
Genevese families—all are there, holding the 
place with a sort of grim, Puritan tenacity, 
In the presence of the clean plainness of the 
nave and aisles it is not difficult to imagine 
one’s self back in the time of the old reformer, 
when every citizen was forced to be a Chris- 
tian according to the prevailing doctrine; 
when the day began at four o’clock in the 
morning, and every thing, from the city gates 
to grocery accounts, was opened With prayer; 
when Servetus was burned alive for having 
an opinion of his own on the subject of the 
Trinity ; when cards, dice, singing, dancing, 
frivolous words, loafing about bar-rooms, 
absence from church, were against the laws 
of God, and avenged by the laws of man; 


| when even suicide was punished by contis- 
| cation of goods; and when, too, on the other 


hand, Geneva was the school and printing- 
press of Protestant Europe, the refuge of re- 
formers, a theology mill, a centre of energy 
and activity in the making and dissemina- 
ting of Bibles and martyrs that has probably 
never been equaled in the history of the 
world, 

The statues and architectural ornaments 


| of the outside, the paintings and beautiful 


stained glass windows of the inside of the 
cathedral, were swept away by the reform- 
ers. There are yet occasional vestiges of 
the tombs of the old canons upon the flat 
stone flooring of the nave. In the seven- 
teenth century the rulers of Geneva allowed 
two monuments to be erected, one to the 
memory of Agrippa d’Aubigné, and the oth- 
er to that of the Duke of Rohan, both of 
whom took a leading part in the Reforma- 
tion in France, and were also zealous pro- 
tectors of the independence of Geneva. 
Those two tombs, or cenotaphs, whichever 
they be, are alone in their melancholy glory. 
No Genevese has since received a like hon- 
or. The severity of early Protestantism was 
opposed to such vanities. Calvin himself 
forbade that his grave should be marked by 
any monument; and it is by no means cer- 
tain that the spot shown as his last resting- 
place in the cemetery of the Plainpalais is 
the correct one. The present classic fagade 
of the cathedral, so out of keeping with the 
rest of the architecture, dates only from the 
eighteenth century. The building, inside 
or out, is not imposing; but, as I have in 
part said already, the history of Geneva for 
at least eight hundred years has revolved 
about that old pile. From it Calvin ruled 
the little state with a firmer hand than did 
any of his episcopal predecessors; and not- 
withstanding what may be said to the con- 
trary, the effects of his ruling are still felt in 
Geneva. The cathedral has been the forum 
as well as the sanctuary of the city; for 
there, year after year, the citizens have as- 
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sembled in a general council, elected their 
magistrates, and voted their laws. Free- 
dom, in fact, has been a sort of religion with 
this thrifty people. Before America was 
discovered, when one of the dukes of Savoy, 
leagued with thetKing of France, made a de- 
mand upon their sovereignty, they delibera- 
ted, at one of these general councils, and 
sent back a reply to the effect that their 
magistrates had never sworn allegiance to 
any prince on earth, and that they preferred 
poverty and liberty to wealth and servitude. 
Even one of their bishops, Aldemar Fabri, 
had, nearly a century before that time, be- 
come a patriot by contagion, and granted 
them the charter which for four hundred 
years was the base of their constitution. 
The Hétel de Ville, or the town-hall of 
Geneva, is, at least just now, the most impor- 
tant building in the city. It is also the seat 
of the cantonal government. There, as I 
have already said, the tribunal for the arbi- 
tration of the Alabama claims has held its 
sessions. The Salle du Congrés, the con- 
gress hall for the canton and city of Geneva, 


is the room in which the arbiters meet. In 
the same hall the International Society for 
the Wounded, in 1864, established a sort of 
universal sanitary commission for civilized 
nations, upon the basis that the sick and 
wounded in war are neutrals. The record 
of our American Sanitary Commission made 
this result possible—was, in fact, the main 
argument that brought it about. The Salle 
du Congrés is not as large as the common 
council rooms of our larger Western cities. 
It is neatly and even elegantly furnished. 
The Hétel de Ville, judged from the stand- 
point of this age, is a small and unimpressive 
building. The fagade has nothing but an 
immense cornice to distinguish it from the 
houses built close up to it on both sides. 
The remains of the old ramparts are seen in 
front of it. They form a handsome terrace, 
commanding a fine view of the plain of the 
Plainpalais, and the valley of the Rhone 
and Arve. But the really practical entrance 
to the Hétel de Ville is in the rear. This 
has some of the medieval picturesqueness 
about it. You enter the paved court through 
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FOUNTAIN IN THE ENGLISH GARDEN, GENEVA, 


an old archway, whence a double row of 
columns leads out to the left. The Salle du 


Congrés is in front of you on the first floor | 


across the court. To the right is a quaint, 
squat tower, about which zigzags a wide 
paved carriage-way up to the different sto- 
ries of the building. It is said that the dig- 
nitaries rode up this stairway to the council 
chamber in the aristocratic days of the re- 
public. 

Across the street from the Hétel de Ville 


is an arsenal, or rather a museum of old arms | 


and armor, where some of the pikes, petards, 
and scaling-ladders captured at the famous 
Escalade are shown to the curious stranger. 
A fountain commemorating the same event 
is to be seen at the bottom of the crooked 
street leading from the Hétel 
the Rhone. 
seau was born, and is called the Grande Rue, 


though it is grand neither in the French nor | 


in the English sense of the word. The fount- 
ain is principally successful in that it com- 


memorates a failure. Upon the column, out 


of which come two spouts of water, are some | 


bass-reliefs, representing mailed soldiers go- 
ing up and falling down ladders in a very 
weak and discouraged way. The Escalade 
was in 1602, but the Genevese have never 
got over celebrating it to this day. The an- 
niversary is observed more or less as a holi- 
day, and the old citizens commemorate it in 
a frugal dinner. The Escalade was, I be- 
lieve, the last warlike act in the long strug- 
gle of Geneva with the dukes of Savoy. It 
was in those quarrels that Bonnivard was 


de Ville to | 
. ° . | 
It is the street in which Rous- | 


| made the immortal prisoner of Chillon, and 
that the Swiss were first called in to the aid 
| of the Genevese. The aggressive Protestant- 
| ism of Calvin raised up new and more pow- 
| erful enemies to the little republic. The in- 

fluence of the Spanish monarchy was direct- 

ed against the heretic city. The pope offer- 

ed to make the Duke of Savoy a king, as th 

price of its capture, and perpetual prayers 

for its annihilation were established at Rome. 
| From the death of Calvin (1564) up to th 
close of the sixteenth century the Genevese 
were in continual danger from these power- 
ful foes, and often in open warfare with the 
| dukes of Savoy. These latter had finally, by 

seizure and treaties, advanced their territo- 
|ries up to the very walls of the city, until 
it became a fact as well as a proverb that 
more Savoyards than Genevese dwelt within 
hearing of the bells of the cathedral of Ge- 
neva. The old tower, known as the Tower 
of Cesar, fromi which the dukes watched 
their neighbors, is now almost in the centr 
|of the city. It has become the home of a 
peaceful watch-maker, and serves with its 
| three clock faces to tell the time of Paris, 
|Geneva, and Berne. In those days every 
| able-bodied Genevese was taught to be a 
|soldier. The old men, boys, and women 
| worked upon the ramparts. The gates wer 
|closed every night, and the citizens took 

turns as sentinels. This vigilance was ob- 
| served in times of peace. In peace or wai 
| the duke, Charles Emanuel L., during his 
| long reign of fifty years, seems to have had 
| but one object, and that was to get posses- 
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To- 
ward the close of the 
vear 1602, in a period 
of profound peace, the 
Duke of Savoy made 
his way into the neigh- 
borhood of the coveted 
city, under pretense of 
hunting, and an army 
of four thousand of his 
men collected secretly 
under the walls of Ge- 
neva, on the night of 
the 11th of December. 
Three hundred chosen 
men, acquainted with 
the city, armed from 
head to foot, and bear- 
ing with them, besides, 
petards and steel ham- 
mers, stealthily scaled 


sion of Geneva. 
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NATIONAL MONUMENT AT GENEVA. 


the walls by means of ingeniously construct- | the same time lit up the ladders anda the sit- 


ed ladders. It was a dark, cold night, and | 
the city was fast asleep. There was not a | 
light to be seen in the houses or upon the 
ramparts. When the duke heard of the suc- | 
cess of these chosen men, he straightway 
sent couriers to all the Catholic courts, an- 
nouncing his entry into Geneva. 


The three hundred Savoyards, upon reach- | 
ing the ramparts, concealed themselves along 
the parapet. The general attack was to take 
place at daybreak, the explosion of a petard 


by one of the advance being the signal agreed 
upon. The duke had ordered his officers to 
put the citizens to the sword, and to give the 
city up wholly to the soldiers. And the sol- 
diers bore amulets, and had taken the com- 
munion, say the Protestant historians. About 
half past two o’clock in the morning a senti- 
nel upon one of the towers saw something 
move neat/bhe moat, and informed his cor- 
poral, who sent five men to reconnoitre. The 
Savoyards sprang upon them and hurled them 
down into the moat; but an arquebusier had 
time to discharge his piece, and a drummer 
gained the tower, running and beating his 
drum with all his might. The alarm spread; 
the bells of the cathedral and of the other 
churches took itup. Lights suddenly shone 
from the windows, women and children 
shrieked in terror, and the men, dressing in 
haste, rushed to arms. The three hundred 
Savoyards, finding themselves discovered, | 
formed rapidly in column of attack. They 
were at that moment separated from the body 
of the city by three gates, against which they 
now threw themselves. One of the gates 
fell into their power, but just at the moment 
when a Savoyard was getting ready his pe- 
tard to give the signal for the entrance of 
the army, the portcullis fell, dropped by « 
common soldier: and so one man’s presence 
of mind saved Geneva. The first cannon fired 
from the walls was therefore taken by the 
army for the preconcerted signal, while it at 


uation. The army came up to find the ram- 
parts bristling with defenders, and to be 
mowed down with grape-shot. The chosen 
three hundred were driven to throw them- 
selves into the moat. A general retreat was 


| the result, and the duke, baffled and morti- 
| fied, went and shut himself up in Turin. The 


event made a great sensation at that time. 
Protestant Europe was very angry at the 
perfidy of the duke. Soldiers and money 
came into the city from all quarters. The 
Prince of Hesse sent 10,000 crowns, and said, 
in his accompanying letter, “If I had but 
one doublet, I would share it with Geneva.” 
And so, from that day to this, the 12th of De- 
cember, the anniversary of the Escalade, has 
been the thanksgiving-day of the Genevese. 
Though frequently allied with the Swiss, 
it was only in 1814, when the French empire 
lost its grip upon it, that Geneva became a 
member of the Confederation, the last of the 
twenty-two cantons. The union com- 
memorated by what is called the National 
Monument, which stands near the “ English 
Garden,” on the left shore of the lake. Two 
Greek women, in bronze, of heroic size, one 
representing Switzerland and the other rep- 
resenting Geneva, and both a little out of 
strict artistic proportion, stand upon a lofty 
pedestal, with their arms about each other's 
shoulders in a loving, school-girl attitude. 
The government of the canton of Geneva is 
carried on by means of three councils. The 
first is the General Council before mentioned 
as held in the cathedral. Every citizen above 
the age of twenty-one years has the right to 
vote and to take part in this council. The 
fundamental laws of the canton or Confed- 
eration, the choice of the Council of State, 
and of the deputies to the Federal Diet at 
Berne, are there voted upon. The second 
council is the one in which the legislative 
powers are vested. This is called the Great 
Council, which is composed of delegates 
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AMERICAN BANK AND PLACE BEL AIR—FAZY'S BATTLE-GROUND.—[SEE PAGE 882.) 


above the age of twenty-five years, and 
chosen by the citizens in the proportion of 
one representation for every 666 inhabitants. 
The delegates are elected for two years, and 
may be re-elected. The laws, taxes, treaties, 
right of granting amnesties and nominating 
deputies to the Federal Council of State, are 
the province of this body, whose sittings are 
public. The third council is the Council of 
State, in which the chief executive power of 
the canton is vested. It consists of seven 
members, chosen for two years by the en- 
tire body of electors. The president receives 
$1100 a year, each of the other members $1000 
a year! Their duty is to present the can- 
tonal budget, appoint to government offices, 
regulate police affairs, see that the laws are 
executed, and confirm the nominations to 
religious charges. The canton of Geneva is 
only a few miles in extent, lying mostly to 
the southwest of the city, and contains in all 
little more than 90,000 inhabitants. There 
are now only about 4000 more Protestants 
than Roman Catholics in the little state. 
The city has hardly 20,000 people of pure 


Genevese extraction. The rest @the 25,000 
or 30,000 making up the sum of the inhabit- 
ants are naturalized citizens and foreigners 
Even Americans are buying property here. 

And, by-the-way, if some enterprising 
Yankee would come and stock the lake with 
fish, he could make a handsome fortune. 
There are only a few species of the finny 
tribe in the whole lake, and they are very 
scarce. The fishermen, however, make up 
in patience what they lack in success. | 
have seen them trolling their lines from the 
bridges at all hours of day and night, but I 
have yet to see them catch the first fish. 
The hotels here depend generally upon the 
imported salt-water article. 

The Code Napoleon, the civil law of the 
first empire, is still in force in Geneva. Ev- 
ery canton, indeed, has laws to suit itself, 
some of them very vexatious and behind 
the times. Early this year the whole of 
Switzerland was stirred to its centre by the 
project of revising the federal constitution. 
The object was to establish uniform laws for 
the entire country, and to do away with 
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many little cantonal absurdities. - 
But the radical Protestants were 
afraid of political centralization, 
and the ultramontanes were 
afraid of religious freedom, and 
so the revision was lost by a 
majority of less than five thou- 
sand in the half million of popu- 
lar cast. The reformers 
do not, therefore, despair of the 
time when a poor young man 
can get married in some of the 
cantons without paying a tax 
larger than his yearly income. 
In the proposed revision of the 
Swiss constitution it was pro- 
vided that every one should go 
through a civil marriage, and 
use his or her pleasure about be- 
ing married in church afterward. 
That is now the law and practice 
inGeneva. The magistrate mar- 
ries on certain days of the week 
at the Hétel de Ville, and young 
people have to make their en- 
gagements accordingly. 

Geneva has so long been the 
watch factory of the world that 
little need be said on the sub- 
ject. From four to five thou- 


votes 


sand men are constantly engaged 
in making watches. Two or three 
thousand more are employed in making mu- 


In the absence of statistics it is 
supposed that one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand watches are now made in Geneva every 
year. The work is separated into many de- 
partments. The watch-makers, so-called— 
those who make the works of the watches— 
are the steadiest class. They have no trades- 
union. The case-makers are freer spirits, and 
have a trades-union, as do the jewelers, en- 
gravers, and enamelers. All of these latter 
command higher wages than the watch-mak- 
ers, and, having more temptation, are more 
given to beginning the week on Wednesday, 
after a leisurely spree. A watch-maker aver- 
ages about six francs, or nearly a dollar and 
a quarter a day. Jewelers, engravers, and 
enamelers can make a little more than that. 
Case-makers can earn three dollars a day. 
But such are the habits of all these four lat- 
ter classes that they do not average more 
than the six francs a day of the watch-work 
maker. There are no very large watch fac- 
tories in Geneva; that is, the workmen are 
rarely collected in one building. The inde- 
pendence of the whole class is indicated by 
the fact that they generally work at home. 
Where a quaint old- house reaches out for 
light through many windows high above the 
dinginess of its narrow court, you may be 
sure that the proud ruler of the little repub- 
lie is there with his watch-making or en- 
graving tools. He and his brethren who 
make music-boxes and singing-birds, and the 


sical boxes. 


JAMES FAZY. 


other industrious denizens of the St. Ger- 
vais quarter, are the rulers of this little re- 
public, because they are the backbone of the 
radical party, and the radical party is the 
backbone of the liberal or independent party, 
which rules the city and the canton. It 
these people who, under the lead of James 
Fazy, in 1846, brought the aristocrats of the 
old upper city to terms, and made them pay 
for the powder and ball with which they 
did it. They work and think, and rule one 
of the best, and apparently one of the least, 
governed cities in the world. 

Geneva is considered the Athens of Switz- 
erland. All manner of public and private 
schools flourish in and around the city. The 
public library, founded by Bonnivard, and 
| the academy and college, founded by Calvin, 
have within the present summer been re- 
moved to the new academy building, and a 
university has been founded. In the plain 
into which the new city is spreading the 
Botanic Garden*has been laid out, and the 
Musée Rath and other sightly edifices dedi- 
cated to science and art have arisen. The 
paintings and sculpture in the galleries of 
the Musée Rath are largely by Genevese art- 
ists. Although there are pictures there by 
Hornung, Lugardon, and Calame, the seulp- 
tors Pradier and Champonniére, in the lit- 
tle there is of their works in their native 
city, seem to shine the most. The art record 
of Geneva, however, is not of the highest. 
| It was only at the end of near a century of 
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struggle and debates that the present the- | 
The drama has been lan- | 


atre was built. 
guishing in the same old building for about 
a hundred years more. The old families of 
the hill have never yet been brought to pat- 
ronize it, and by a queer sort of managerial 





stupidity it is kept open in the winter and | 


closed up during the summer—the real sea- 


son of Geneva—when it might be supported | 


by strangers. 


In the journals of the Great Council at the | 


Hotel de Ville will be found many names 
well known to the scientific and literary 
world—Rossi; De Saussure, the geologist, 
who made the first ascent of Mont Blanc; 
Sismondi, the historian, and others; but 
Merle d’Aubigné has never taken any part 
in the polities of his native city.. A genial 
old man of seventy-eight years, he lives 
sometimes at his little country house on the 
lake, sometimes in his apartments in the 
Rue Eynard. He is the founder of the Free 
Church of Geneva, which differs from the 
cantonal Protestant Church in that it is 
more like that of our Methodists, and believes 
in the separation of church and state. For 
it may be necessary to explain that the gov- 
ernment of Geneva carries its liberality in 


ecclesiastical matters so far as to keep up| 


the established Protestant Church and to 
pay the Roman Catholic priests besides. 
The Russians have one of their magnificent 
gilded churches here. The English have 
their church, and the Jews their synagogue. 
So that any class of people have aright, like 
those following Merle d’Aubigné, to support 
themselves in perfect religious freedom. It 
is now over forty years since the historian 
of the Reformation established this Swiss 
Methodism, and it already has its connec- 
tions in France, Italy, Great Britain, and the 
United States. Merle d’Aubigné has for 
years been at the head of the theological 
school in Geneva, teaching its doctrines. 
The students come to him now when he 
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MERLE D’AUBIGNE, 


| does not feel strong enough to go out. He 
had just dismissed a class from his dining- 
room on the afternoon of my visit. There 
is something scholarly in the kind old man’s 
face. His eyes look all the brighter for 
their heavy, overarching eyebrows. He 
speaks English admirably, and one of his 
twenty published volumes is in that lan- 
guage. It is called “Germany, England, 
and Scotlane; or, Recollections of a Swiss 
Minister.” It was printed in London in 1848, 
His second wife, the mother of his young 
family, is an Irish lady. He has a broth- 
er in the United States, who, I have been 
told, lost a good deal of money for him in 
our civil war. But he is still by no means 
poor. His English edition of the “ History 
of the Reformation” has had an almost un- 
| paralleled sale in Great Britain. 

The present con- 
stitution of the city 
and canton of Gene- 
va is the work of 
James Fazy, the 
man who probably 
has acted a greater 
part in the history 
of his native city 
than has any one 
since Calvin’s time. 
I can not resist the 
impression that the 
Genevese will erect 
statues to Fazy 
when he is dead. | 
suppose I have ask- 
ed fifty different 
citizens their opin- 
ion of him and his 
acts, and I have 
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received fifty diverse answers. 
vill paint him as black as Erebus, and the 
next will make him as white and grand as 
Mont Blane. And this seems to be the con- 
temporary mixture out of which enduring 
statues are made. In the mean time his 
monument is like Sir Christopher Wren’s, at 
least in so far that he may bid the citizen or 
stranger to look around him. Every thing 
that has made the natural site of the city 
more beautiful is due to Fazy—the quays, 
the gardens, the fine streets, and all. He 
has had a career as checkered as De Foe’s. 
Indeed, the account of his early pamphlet- 
eering days in Paris, after the fall of Bona- 
parte, reads very much like that of De Foe 
at London. Journals, reviews, tracts, bro- 
chures, essays, placards, followed each other 
from his pen for years. He was always on 
the side of reform and the republic. His 
journals and reviews were repeatedly sup- 
pressed, and he was imprisoned. At last, 
weary with France and the graceless work 
of fighting the Bourbons and Orleanists, he 
returned to Geneva. His first political tract 
there was upon the subject of the fortifica- 
tions. The century was hardly twenty-six 
old when he had doomed the old 
twenty-six years later, at the height 
of his power, he pulled them down without 
consulting the class to whom he had ad- 
dressed his early memorial. Not long aft- 
er the above-mentioned tract Fazy wrote 
upon a national subject a rhymed tragedy 
in three acts, showing more patriotism than 
poetical talent. Then he founded what 
still the leading daily newspaper in the city, 
the Journal de Genéve, and he soon became 
the acknowledged head of the radical or lib- 
eral party in the city and canton. 

The republicanism of Geneva, after the 
fall of Bonaparte, was of a very aristocratic 
kind. The old families of the hill for a long 
time had things their own way. On the 6th 
of October, 1846, they issued an order for 
Fazy’s arrest because he had called several 
meetings to protest against the irrational 
vote of Geneva in the matter of the Sonder- 
bund, the famous league of the seven Roman 
Catholic cantons. Public indignation was 
excited to such a pitch that Fazy’s adherents 
rushed to arms and barricaded the St. Ger- 
vais, or workmen quarter. The government 
party assembled their troops, and the next 
day opened a cannonade upon the part of 
the town occupied by the insurgents. The 
latter replied by a well-directed fire from 
the house-tops, picking off the artillerymen 
whenever they came within range. The 
fight went on all day thus at a distance. 
It was resolved to bombard the St. Gervais 
quarter with hot shot on the next day, but 
early the next morning the insurgents cross- 
ed the river in a body and forced the gov- 
ernment to resign. Two days after Fazy 
condemned the members of the late council 
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EAGLES OF GENEVA.—[SEE PAGE 882.] 


to pay for the damages occasioned by the con- 
test. Without further bloodshed the aristo- 
cratic rule passed away, and the present lib- 
eral constitution was adopted. James Fazy 
maintained his ascendency over the city 
for many years. His enemies accuse him of 
having led a wild, extravagant life while in 
power, of having supported a gambling-hall 
in his own house, and of having done much 
to injure the morals of the city, besides run- 
ning it hopelessly in debt. His friends, mean- 
time, point to the demolished ramparts, the 
fine streets, quays, gardens, and the unpar- 
alleled prosperity of Geneva for the last fif- 
teen years. 

In the course of time the dissatisfied rad- 
icals and reasonable conservatives, tired of 
what they considered the abuses of Fazy’s 
rule, came together and formed the Inde- 
pendent party, which in 1864 brought about 
the defeat of Fazy. Since that time the In- 
dependents have been the dominant party 
in Geneva. Once or twice in the last dee- 
ade appeal has been made to arms to settle 
political disputes. But the hydraulic ma- 
chine on the island in the St. Gervais quar- 
ter keeps the aristocrats of the hill in quiet, 

|if not content. They must accept the situa- 
| tion, or have their water supply cut off. 
This has prevented a deal of bloodshed from 
| time to time. There was a period, not long 
| ago either, when no inhabitant of the old 
upper city would cross the Rhone. The 
city of the right bank, where the democrats 
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and the strangers stay, is still more or less 
to the old families. They will not 
property there. Fazy afterward built 
his bank, probably the handsomest business 
house in the city, upon the spot where the 
aristocrats planted their cannon in 1846. 
That bank, building and all, is now the 
property of an American company, and Fazy 
to-day a poor man. Although nearly 
eighty years of age, he has since his utter 
gain. Heis 
at present a member of the Great Council, 
and takes a lively part in the debates, 
though it is not likely that he will ever 
rule Geneva again. 

the Rhone from the American 
Bank, and nearly opposite the Place Bel Air, 
oceupied by the government artillery in 
their fight with Fazy’s adherents, are the 
Eagles of Geneva. There are six of those 
birds in a large double cage, partially over- 
hanging the river. They are the property 
of the city, and are kept, as are the Bears of 
Berne, at the public expense. The eagles 
occupy a pictorial position in the shield of 
Geneva, as the that of Berne. 
If one of the eagles or bears dies, its place is 
taken by a new importation. One of the 
Genevese eagles is over forty years of age. 
He is a grave old fellow, and tolerates no 
one near him, be it bird or beast or man, 
except his gray-haired keeper. Those two 
patriarchs, man and bird, have been familiar 
friends for more than a generation. 

I have said that the Genevese are a moral 
community. That is true asa rule, the most 
striking exception to which is the drunken- 
ness of certain classes of workmen. The 
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| liberal pay that some of them receive seems 
|to be their principal temptation. At least 
| here, as in England, the handicraftsmay’s 
|money which comes easiest may £0 easiest 
in drink. The general thrift and indust; 
of the city relaxes too,sometimes. Ther 
a week of fétes for the school-children in mid 
summer. They assemble to get their priz 
in the electoral building, and parade in th, 
Plainpalais, attended by the officers of th 
city government, the magistrates strutti 
about with them in red and yellow cloaks 
the conventional motley of our stage being 
the colors of the city. Different quarters of 
Geneva also have yearly feasts. These ar 
of an intensely popular character ; that ot 
|the Quartier des Paquis lasts two days, 1 
sembling very much the sausage feasts 
|Germany. Cheap eating, drinking, a 
dancing are the order of the day and night 
One of the queerest of Genevese custo 
lis their manner of conductitig their anc- 
| tions. When a man bids, a wax taper is 
and his bid holds good as long as the tapei 
lasts. <A taper is lit for every bidder. 
course the last and highest bidder has th 
best chance. Alongside of the auctio1 
should be placed that other queer custom 
the Genevese have, of making the world, as 
far as in them lies, to stand still for a coupk 
of hours in the middle of the day. Nothi 
can keep your ordinary citizen of Gen 
from throwing every thing aside at nox 
and going to dinner. The banker locks 1 
between twelve and two, going on wit! 
business in the afternoon. Even the coach 
man, that you have taken by the hour, wi 
want to leave you between twelve and on 
The fact is, there has been nothing on the 
Genevese stomach but bread and coffee sinc 
the night before. It is unquestionably th 
meagrenegss of their breakfasts which makes 
them so prompt to disappear between twelve 
and two. 
Geneva, nevertheless, is a comfortable tow) 
to live in when the weather is pleasant. Y 
rarely see a policeman except when a row is 
going on. 
Among us, as I need hardly remind you, you 
can almost always see a policeman except 
The love of the 
Swiss for their country, or of a Genevese fi 
his city, is something grateful to see. Ey 
ery one, even the proscribed of the neigh- 
boring nations, is allowed to share in the al- 
most unlimited freedom. There are two In- 
ternationals in the Great Council. One m 
meet half a dozen Communards in the cours 
of a morning’s walk. The Genevese do not 
like these Tuileries burners ; but so long 
they keep quiet they are tolerated. Th 
Communards here look like third-elass ne- 
gro minstrels in distress. They wear theit 
| coats buttoned over their breasts, wrapping 
in profound mystery the question of their 
having a shirt or no shirt; and they g¢ 


Oy 


This strikes one as very odd 


when a row is going on. 
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shuffing about in pantaloons, shoes, and | have the poor; for Geneva has abolished 
hats which are eclectic of all the fashions | poverty—at least allows no begging. It 
or the last twenty-five or thirty years. | is, in a word, this large liberty and tolera- 
[Then royal, or would-be royal, and serene | tion that have made the little city seeming- 
sinners come here for safety, from Don Car-| ly so out of proportion with its history. 
os to the reprobate ex-Duke of Brunswick. | Geneva was never more prosperous than 
[hese, and more deserving exiles, the Gene- | now, and never more deserving of her high 
vese have always with them, as other cities | place in the eyes of the world. 
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tury, the tradition is handed down, and from 
silent print and signs it thrills into life and 
sound 
Those are not books, but living voices, in 





the recess of the old library. There is a 
young man stumping up and down the nar- 
row passage, a young woman leaning against 
a worm-eaten desk. Are they talking of 
roots, of curves? or are they yeuthful meta- 
physicians speculating upon the unknown 
powers of the soul ? 

“Oh, George,” Dolly says, “J. am glad you 
think I was right.” 

“Right! Of course you would have been 
very wrong to do otherwise,” says George, 
as usual, extremely indignant. ‘“ Of course 
you are right to refuse him. You don’t care 
for him; I can see that at a glance It is 
out of the question. Poor fellow! He is a 
very good fellow, but not at all worthy of 
you. It is altogether preposterous. No, 
—_——— A WW Dolly,” said the young fellow, melting; “ you 
aR " all 7 don’t know—how should you ?—what it is 

wil what the real thing is. Never let your- 

—=— self be deceived by any Brummagem and 

paste, when the real Koh-i-noor is still to be 

CHAPTER XXIV. found—a gem of the purest water,” said 
George, gently. 
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“ae Se eee 
ot ag bh sor or potas | Dolly listened, but she was only half con- 
| vinced by George’s earnestness. 
fos doors of the old library at All-Saints| “I would give any thing that this had not 
were open wide to admit the sunshine: | happened,” the young man went on. 
it lighted up the starched frill collars of | Dolly listened, and said but little in an- 
Fundator Noster as he hung over the en-|swer. When George scolded her for hav- 
trance. It was good stiff starch, near four | ing unduly encouraged Robert, she meekly 
hundred years old. The volumes stood in| denied the accusation, though her brother 
their places, row upon row, line after line, | would not accept her denial. 
twinkling into the distant corners of the “Had she, then, behaved so badly? Was 
room; here and there a brass lock gleamed, | Robert unhappy? ‘Would he never forgive 
or some almost forgotten title in faded gold,| her? Should she never see him again?” 
or the links of the old Bible chained to its | Dolly listened sadly, wondering, and leaning 
oaken stand So the books stood marshal- | against the old desk. There was a book ly- 
ed in their places: brown, and swept by|ing open upon it—the History of the Uni- 
time, by dust, brushed by the passing gen- | verse—with many pictures of strange beasts 
erations that had entered one by one, bring- | and serpents, roaring, writhing, and whisk- 
ing their spoils and placing them safe upon | ing their tails, with the Garden of Eden 
the shelves, and vanishing away. What a mapped out, and the different sorts of angels 
silent Babel and medley of time and space | and devils duly enumerated. Dolly’s mind 
and languages and fancies and follies!| was not on the old book, but in the world 
Here and there stands a fat dictionary or | outside it; she was standing again by the 
prophetic grammar, the interpreter of echoes | river and listening to Robert’s voice. The 
to other echoes. So, from century to cen-| story he told her no longer seemed new and 
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strange. It was ended forever, and yet it 
would never finish as long as she lived. She 
had thought no one would ever care for her, 
and he had loved her, and she had sent him 
away ; but he had loved her. Had she made 
a mistake, notwithstanding all that George 
wassaying? Dolly, loving the truth, loving 
the right, trying for it heartily, in her slow, 
circuitous way, might make mistakes in life, 
but they would be honest ones, and that is 
as much as any of us can hope for, and so, 
if she strained at a gnat and swallowed a 
camel, it will be forgiven her. George’s op- 
position was too vague to influence her. 
When he warned her against Henley, it 
sounded unreasonable. Warning! There 
She had said no 
Already the terrace seemed 
distant miles and miles off, hours and hours 
ago, though she could see it through the 
window, and the swans on the river, and 
the sunlight striking flame upon the water; 
she could hardly realize that she had been 
there, and that with a word and a hasty 
movement she had sent Robert away of her 
own deliberate will. 


was no need of warning. 
to her cousin. 


“Yes,” said George, coming up and bang- 
ing his hand down upon the big book before 
her ; “you were right, Dolly. He isn’t half 
good enough for you. This is not like the 
feeling that I and Rhoda—” 

But Dolly interrupted him almost angrily. 
“Not good enough! It is because he is too 
good, George, that I—I am not—not worthy 
of him.” 

It was more than she could bear to hear 
George speaking so. 

Was Robert unhappy? had she used him 
ill? The thoughts-seemed to smite her as 
they passed. She began to cry again—fool- 
ish girl!—and George, as he watched her 
worthless tears dribbling down upon the 
valuable manuscript, began to think that 
perhaps, after all, his sister had wished him 
to blame instead of approving of her decis- 
ion. He was bound to sympathize, since 
she had kept his secret. 

“Don’t, Dolly,” he said; “you will spoil 
the little devils if you ery over the book.” 

He spoke so kindly that Dolly smiled, and 
began to wipe her eyes. It was not a little 
thing that George should speak so kindly to 
her again. When she looked up she saw 
that he was signaling and bowing and wav- 
ing his cap through the open window. 

“Tt is the girls. They ought not to miss 
our college library,” he said, gravely; and 
then he walked toward the door, to meet a 
sound of voices and a trampling of feet. 

As for Dorothea, with a sudden shy im- 
pulse she escaped, tears, handkerchief, and 
all, and disappeared into the most distant 
niche of the gallery. Many footsteps came 
sounding up the wooden staircase, and Hen- 
ley’s voice was mingling with Miss Morgan’s 
shrill treble. 
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“How funny to see so many books!” said 
Zoe, who was a very stupid girl. (Cleve; 
people generally make the same remarks 
as stupid ones, only they are in different 
words. ) 

“What a delicious old place!” cried Rhoda 
coming in. She was usually silent, and no; 
given to ecstasies. 

“Why didn’t John bring us here before? 
said Cassie. “I do envy you, Mr. Georg 
How nice to be able to read all these books" 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Georg: 
laughing. 

Meanwhile Zoe had stumped up to tli 
desk, where the history of the whole world 
was lying open. 

“Why, look here,” she said; “somebody 
has been reading, I do believe. How funny! 

As for Henley, he had already begun t 
examine the pictures that hung over ever 
niche. He did not miss one of them as hi 
walked quickly down the gallery. In th 
last niche of all he found the picture he was 
in search of. It was not that of a dignitary 
of the church. It was a sweet face, wit! 
brown crisp locks, and clear gray eyes shin 
ing from beneath afrown. The face changed 
as pictures don’t change, when he stood i1 
the arch of the little recess. The pale checks 
glowed, the frown trembled and cleared away 

She wondered if he would speak to her o1 
go away. Henley hesitated for an instant 
and—spoke. 

“Dolly, that was not an answer you gave 
me just now. You did not think that woul 
content me, did you?” he said; and as h 
looked at her fixedly her eyes fell. “ Dolly, 
you do love me a little ?” he cried; “you cai 
not send me away ?” 

“T thought I ought to send you away, 
she faltered, looking up at last, and he 
whole heart was in her face. “ Robert, | 
don’t know if I love you, but I love you t 
love me,” she said; and her sweet voici 
trembled as she spoke. 

He had no misgivings. ‘“ Dearest Dolly,” 
he said, in a low voice, “in future you must 
trust tome. J will take care of you. You 
need not have been afraid. I quite under- 
stood your feelings just now, and I would 
not urge you then. Now—” He did not 
finish the sentence. 

When Dolly, the frigid maiden, surren- 
dered, it was with a shy, reluctant grace. 
Hers was not a passionate nature, but a lov- 
ing one; feeling with her was not a single 
simple emotion, but a complicated one of 
many impulses: of self-diffidences, of deep, 
deep, strange aspirations that she herself 
could scarcely understand. Humility, a 
woman’s pride, the delight of companion 
ship and sympathy, and of the guidance of 
a stronger will: a longing for better things 
All these things were there. Ah! she would 
try to be worthier of him. It was a snow 
and ice and fire maiden who put her trem 
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pling hands into Robert’s, and whom he 
clasped for an instant in his arms. 

Meanwhile some of the party had strag- 
cled off again to the hotel after Mrs. Palmer. 
George was to escort the young ladies, who 
seemed determined to stay on turning over 
the manuscripts. The unlucky Zoe was bab- 
jling innocently, knocking over stools, and 
playfully pulling Latin sermons and diction- 
ries out of their places on the shelves. 
George, while he made himself agreeable in 
his peculiar fashion, was wondering what 
was going on at the farther end of the li- 
brary. He longed to tell Rhoda and ask her 
dvice, but that tiresome Zoe was forever 
nterrupting. Was this a very old book? 
Did he like Greek or Latin best? She 
thought it all looked very stupid. Was 
Rhoda coming to the hotel to rest before 
dinner? And Rhoda must have 
guessed what was in George’s mind, for 
presently she started away from the page 
over which she was leaning, and went to 
the window. 

“Shall we yo out a little way?” she said, 
gently. ‘One would like to be every where 
to-day.” 


SO On. 


“Tm sure we have been every where,” 
said Zoe. 

“T know you are tired. 
you to come, dear Zoe,” said Rhoda, aftec- 
tionately. “You must rest; I insist upon 
it. You look quite worn out. Mr. George, 
will you help me?” and Rhoda began strug- 
vling with a heavy chair, which she pulled 
into the window. “And here is a stool,” 
said Rhoda, “for your feet. We will come 
back for you directly. My head aches; I 
want a little fresh air.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Zoe, doubtfully. 
“Do I look tired, Rhoda? I am sure—” 
But Rhoda was gone before she had time to 
say more. Zoe was not sure if she was 
pleased or not. It was just like Rhoda: she 
never could understand what people wanted, 
really; she was always kissing them and get- 
ting them chairs out of the way. No doubt 
she meant to kind. Rest! any body 
could rest for themselves. What was that 
noise? ‘Who is there ?” says Zoe, out loud; 
but there was no answer. 
to be with the others. Why did they poke 
her away up here? By leaning out of the 
open window she could just see the ivy wall 
and the garden beyond. 
left under the tree. 


I shall not allow 


be 


Yes, she wanted 


There was no one 
They were all gone: 
just like them. How was she to find her 
way to the hotel? It was all very well for 
Rhoda, who had George Vanborough at her 
beck and call; they knew well enough she 
had nobody to take care of her, and they 
should have waited for her. That was what 
Zoe thought. There was that noise again, 
and a murmur, and some one stirring. Poor 
Zoe jumped up with her heart in her mouth; 
she knocked over the stool; she stood pre- 
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pared to fly; she heard some one whisper- 
ing; they might be garroters, ghosts, proe- 
tors—horror! Her terrors overpower her. 
Her high heels clatter down the wooden 
stairs, out into the sunny, silent court, where 
her footsteps echo as she runs—poor nymph 
flying from anecho! George and Rhoda are 
walking quietly up and down in the sunshine 
just beyond the ivy gate: their two shadows 
are flitting as they go. John 
coming in at the great entrance. Zoe rushes 
up to him, panting with her terror. 

“Oh, John,” she says, “ I don’t know where 
to go. Why don’t you stop with me? I 
was all alone, and—” 

“Why, Zoe, tired already! Come along 
quick to the hotel,” says John, “ or you won't 
get any rest before dinner.” 

They caught up the Morgans on their 
way, and met Raban, coming out of Trinity. 
Meanwhile Robert and Dorothea are leisure- 
ly following along the street. Henley had 
regained his composure by this time, and 
could meet the others with perfect equauim- 
ity. Not his cousin. So many lights 
were coming and going in her face, so matuy 
looks and apparitions, that Robert thought 
every one must guess what had happened, 
as they came into the common sitting-room, 
where some five-o’clock tea was spread. 
But there is nothing more true than that 
people don’t see the great facts that are 
starting before their very eyes, so busy are 
they with the details of life. Mrs. Palmer 
was trying to disentangle the silk strings of 
her bag as they came in (she had a fancy for 
carrying a bag), and she did not observe her 
daughter’s emotion. 

Then came a clatter of five-o’clock tea- 
cups at the hotel; of young men coming and 


Morgan is 


so 


going, or waiting to escort them according 
to the kindly college fashion. 
not sorry that she could find no opportunity 


Dolly was 


to speak to her mother. Mrs. Palmer’s feel- 
ings were not to be trifled with; and Dolly, 
in her agitation, scarcely felt strong enough 
to bear a scene. Robert staid for a few min- 
utes, rang the bell for hot water, helped to 
move a horse-hair sofa, to open the window. 

What foolish little memories Dolly treas- 
ured up in after-life of tea-making and tea- 
talking! Poor child! her memories were 
not so very many; but nothing is small and 
nothing is great at times. 

Frank Raban stood a little apart talking 
to Rhoda, whose wonderful liquid eyes were 
steadily fixed upon him. the 
sofa by his mother, was alternately biting 
his lips, frowning at Dolly over her tea and 
love-making, and at Rhoda and her com- 
panion. 


George, on 


“Darling George, can not you keep your 
feet still ?” said Mrs. Palmer. 
ing, Mr. Raban? Shall we 
again ?” 

“T shall have 


“ Are you go- 


not see you 


the honor of meeting you at 
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dinner,” said Raban, stiffly. ‘“ 1 would come 
and show you the way, but Mr. Henley has 
promised to see you safe.” 

Every one seemed coming into the room 
at once, drinking tea, going away. There 
seemed two or three Georges: there were 
certainly two Dorotheas present. Henley 
only was composed enough for them all, and 
twice prevented his cousin from pouring all 
the sugar into the milk jug. 

In the middle of the table there was a 
plateful of flowers, arranged by the waiter. 
Robert took out a little sprig of verbena, 
which he gave to Dorothea. She stuck it 
in her girdle, and put it away, when she got 
home, between the leaves of her prayer-book, 
where it still lies, in memory of the past, a 
dried-up twig that was once green and sweet. 
Rhoda, after Raban had left her, came up 
with her tea-cup, and, for want of some- 
thing to do, began pulling the remaining 
flowers out of the dish. 

“1 can’t bear to see flowers so badly used,” 
said Rhoda, piling up the sand with her 
quick, clever fingers. 
give me some water ?” 

In a few minutes the ugly flat dishful be- 
gan to bloom quite freshly. 

“That is very nicely done,” George said, 
sarcastically. “ Why didn’t you get Raban 
to help you to arrange the flowers, Rhoda, 
before he left ?” 

“We were talking, and I didn’t like to 
interrupt him,” said Rhoda. “I was asking 
him all about political economy.” 

George’s ugly face flushed. 

“ Are you satisfied that the supply of ad- 
miration equals the demand ?” said George. 

“George, how can you talk so?” 
Rhoda. 

An hour later they were all straggling 
down the narrow cross streets that led to 
the college again. 

Dolly came, walking shyly by her lover’s 
side. Mrs. Palmer leaned heavily upon John 
Morgan’s arm. Every moment she dropped 
her long dress, and had to wait to gather the 
folds together. Surely the twilight of that 
summer’s day was the sweetest twilight that 
Dolly had ever set eyes upon. It came 
creeping from the fields beyond the river, 
from alley to alley, from one college to an- 
other. It seemed to the excited girl like a 
soft tranquilizing veil let down upon the 
agitations and excitements of the day. She 
watched it growing in the old hall, where 
she presently sat at the cross-table under 
the very glance of the ubiquitous Fundator, 
who was again present, in his frill and short 
cloak, between the two deep-cut windows. 

The long table crossed the hall, with a 
stately decoration of gold and silver cups all 
down the centre; there were oaken beams 
overhead, old college servants in attendance. 
The great silver tankards went round brim- 
ming with claret and hock, and with strag- 


“George, will you 


says 
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gling stems of burrage floating on fragrant 
seas, 

By what unlucky chance did it happen 
that some one had written out the names of 
the guests, each in their place, and that Dol 
ly found a strange young don on one side of 
her plate, and Raban on the other? Henley 
did not wish to excite remark, and subsided 
into the place appointed for him, when li 
found that he was not to sit where he chose 

“ Drink, Dolly,” said George, who was sit 
ting opposite to her; “let us drink a toast.’ 

“ What shall I drink?” asked Dolly. 

“Shall we drink a toast to fortune ?” said 
George, leaning forward. 

“T shall drink to the new inspector of 
colleges at Boggleywollah,” says John Mor- 
gan, heartily. 

Dolly raised her eyes shyly as she put he 
lips to the enormous tankard and sipped : 
health. 

As for Raban, he did not drink the toast 
although he must have guessed somethin, 
of what had happened. He never spoke t 
Dolly, though he duly attended to her wants 
and handed bread and salt and silver flag 
ons and fruit and gold spoons; still he nev- 
er spoke. She was conscious that he was 
watching her. In some strange way the dis 
like and mistrust he felt for Henley seeme: 
reflected upon poor Dorothea again. Why 
had she been flirting and talking to tha 
man? She, of all women, Robert Henley 
of all men, thought Raban, as he handed he: 
a pear. Mrs. Palmer looked at Dorothe: 
more than once during dinner. The girl had 
two burning cheeks; she did not eat; she 
scarcely answered the young don when sh« 
was spoken to by him: but once Henle) 
leaned forward and said something, then sh« 
looked up quickly. Stoicism is, after all, 
but a relic of barbarous times, and may be 
greatly overrated. 

Dolly had not yet grown so used to he 
thick-coming experience that she could al- 
ways look cold when she was moved, dull 
when she was troubled, indifferent when he1 
whole heart was in a moment’s decision. 
Later it all came easier to her, as it does to 
most of us. As the ladies left the dining- 
room Henley got up to let them out, and 
made a little sign to Dolly to wait behind. 
Being in a yielding mood, she lingered a min- 
ute in the anteroom, looking for her cloak, 
and allowed the others to pass on. Henley 
had closed the door behind him and come 
out, and seemed to be searching too. It was 
very dark in the anteroom, of which the twi- 
light windows were small and screened by 
green plants. While her aunt was being 
draped in burnooses by Rhoda, and Mrs. 
Morgan’s broad back was turned upon them, 
Dorothea waited for an instant, and said, 
“What is it, Robert?” looking up with her 
doubtful, yet kindly glance. 

“Dear Dorothea, I wanted to make sure it 





was all true,” said Robert, with one of the 
few touches of romance which he had ex- 
perienced in all his well-considered exist- 
ence. “I began to think it was a dream, 
and I thought I should like to ask you.” 

“ Whether it is all a dream?” said Dolly, 
ilmost sadly. 
that question; but you see,” she added, smil- 
ing. “that I have begun to do as you tell me. 
They will think I am lost.” And she sprang 
way, With a little wave of the hand. 


“Tt is not I who can answer 


——_——— 


CHAPTER XXV. 
GOOD-NIGHT. 


“GOOD-NIGHT, dearest Dolly,” whispered 
Henley, as they all stood waiting for thei: 
train in the crowded station. ‘ You can tell 
your mother as you go home.” 

“Here, Dolly! jump in,” cried John Mor- 
gan, standing by an open carriage - door, 
“Your mother is calling you.” 

“T can’t come up till Tuesday,” Henley 
went on, in a low voice, “ but I shall write to 
your mother to-night.” 

He helped her into the dark carriage ; ev- 
ery body seemed to lean forward at once and 
say good-night; there was a whistle, a guard 
banged the door, Mrs. Palmer stretched her 
long neck through the window, but the train 
carried her off before she could speak her 
last words. 

Dolly just saw Henley turning away, and 
George under a lamp-post; then tley were 
gone out of the station into the open coun- 
try; wide and dim it flowed on either side 
into the dusk. The day had come to an end 
—the most wonderful day in Dolly’s life. 
Was it a real day; was it a day out of some- 
body else’s existence? As Dolly sat down 
beside her mother she had felt as if her heart 
would break with wonder and happiness; 
it was not big enough to hold the love that 
was her portion. He loved her! She had 
floated into some new world where she had 
never been before; where people had been 
living all their lives, thought Dolly, and she 
had never even guessed at it. 

Had her mother felt like this? Had Frank 
Raban’s poor young wife felt this when he 
married her? So she wondered, looking up 
at the clear evening sky. Might not death 
itself be this, only greater still and completer 
—too complete for human beings? Dolly 
had got her mother’s hand tight in hers. 

“My dear child, take care, take care!” 
cried Mrs. Palmer, sharply. “My poor fin- 
gers are so tender, Mr. Morgan, and Dolly’s 
is such a grip. I remember once when the 
Admiral, with his great driving gloves- 
Her voice sank away, and Dolly’s mamma 
began telling John Morgan all about one 
episode in her life. 

Meanwhile Dolly went on with her spec- 
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ulations. How surprised Aunt Sarah would 
be! how surprised she was herself! Dolly 
had had a dream, like most young maidens, 
formless, voiceless, indefinitely vague, but 
with. a meaning to it all the same, and a 
soul; and here was Robert, and the soul was 
his, and he loved her! “Thanks, half-way 
up,” murmured Mrs. Palmer to a strange pas- 
senger who did not belong to the party. 

“ Tired, Zoe ?” said John to his sister. 
little bit sleepy, eh !” 

“Every body thinks I’m always tired,” 
said Zoe, in an aggrieved tone. ‘ Rhoda 
made me rest ever so long when I didn’t 
want to. She popped me down on a stool 
in that stupid old library, and said I looked 
quite worn out, and then she was off in a 
minute, and I had to wait, oh! ever so long, 
and I was frightened by noises.” 

“ Poor Zoe !” said John, laughing. 

“Tt was too bad of her; and then they all 
kept leaving me behind,” continued Zoe, 
growing more and more miserable; “ and 
now yeu say it has been too much for me: i 
am sure I wouldn’t have missed coming for 
any thing.” 


| 


“Next time we go any where you keep 
with me, Zoe,” said John, good-humoredly, 
“and you sha’n’t be left behind.” 

“T think we are all tired,” said Mrs. 
Palmer, languidly, ‘and we shall be thank- 
ful to get Dolly, my darling, you 
don’t speak; are you quite worn out too ?” 

Dolly looked out from her dreams with a 
glance of so much life and sweetness in her 
bright face—even the dim lamp-light could 
not hide her happy looks—that her mothe1 
was struck byit. ‘“ You strange child,” 
said, “what are you made of? You 
brighter than when we started.” 

“ Dolly is made of a capital stuff called 
youth and good spirits,” said John Morgan, 
kindly. 


home. 


she 


look 


The rest of the journey was passed in 
shifting the windows to Mrs. Palmer’s vari- 
ous sensations. They all parted hurriedly, 
as people @o after a long day’s pleasuring, 
only Dolly found time to give Rhoda a kiss. 
She felt more kindly toward her than she 
had done for many a day past. Rhoda 
looked curiously, and a little maliciously, 
into Dolly’s face. But she could not read 
any thing more than she guessed already 

Mrs. Palmer was greatly disturbed to find 
herself driving home alone with Dolly in 
the hansom. 

“Tam afraid of cabmen. Iam not accus- 
tomed to them. John Morgan should have, 
come with me,” Mrs. Palmer said. “I am 
sure the Admiral would not approve of this! 
Ah! he will be over. Dolly, darling, ask 
the man if he is sober. Dear me, I wish 
| Robert was here.” 
| Dolly, too, was wishing that Robert was 
there instead of herself. Her heart began 
|to beat as she thought of what she had to 
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say. She looked up at Mrs. Palmer’s pale 
face in the bright moonlight through which 
they were driving homeward, through streets 
silver and silent and transformed. They 
come to the river and cross the bridge; the 
water is flowing, hushed and mysterious ; 
the bridge throws a great shadow upon the 
water; one barge is slowly passing under- 
neath the arch. The dim, distant crowd 
of spires, of chimneys, and slated roofs are 
illumined and multiplied by strange silver 
lights, Overhead a planet is burning and 
sinking where the sun set while they were 
still in the college garden. The soft moon 
wind comes sweeping fresh into their faces, 
and Dolly from this trance awakens to whis- 
per, ‘Mamma, I have something to tell you 
—something that Robert—” 

“He will throw us over! I know he will!” 
interrupts Mrs. Palmer, as the cab gave a 
jolt. “It is quite unsafe, Dolly, without a 
gentleman.” 

Poor Dolly forced herself to go on. 
took her mother’s hand: 
don’t be afraid.” 

“He was not sober. I thought so at the 
time,” cried Mrs. Palmer, with a nervous 
shriek, as they came off the bridge. 

Then the cab went more quietly, 
Dolly found words to tell her news. 

So the hansom drove on, carrying many 
agitations and exclamations along with it. 
The driver from his moon-lit perch may have 
heard the within. Mrs. Palmer 
spared herself and Dolly no single emotion. 
She was faint; she was hysterical; she ral- 
Why had she not 
She had known it all 
she had mentioned it to the Admiral 
before her departure ; he had sneered at her 
foolish dreams. Dolly would never have to 
learn the bitter deception of some wasted 
lives. Cruel boy! why had he not told her? 
why so reserved ? 

“He feared that it would agitate you,” 
Dolly said, feeling that Robert had been 
right. ‘ He told me to tell you now, dear.” 

“Dear fellow, he is so thoughtful,” said 
Mrs. Palmer. “Now he will be my son, 
Dolly, my real son. I never could have en- 
dured any one of those Henley girls for him. 
How angry Lady Henley will be. I warned 
Robert long ago that she would want him 
for one of them. Dolly, you must not be 
married yet. You must wait till the Ad- 
miral returns. He must give you away.” 

When Dolly told her that Robert wanted 
to be married before he left for India, Mrs. 
Palmer said it was preposterous. He might 
have to sail any day—that Master told her 
so; the fat old gentleman in the white neck- 
cloth. 
till Robert comes back. Let the man keep 
the shilling for his own use.” 

They had reached the turnpike by this 
time, with its friendly beacon-fire burning, 


She 
“Dear mamma, 


and 


sounds 


lied; she was overcome. 
been told ? 


before ? 
along ; 


“No, my Dolly, we shall have you | 
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and the red-faced man had come out with 
three pennies ready in his hand. Then by 
dark trees, rustling behind the walls of th; 
old gardens, past the palace avenue gates, 
where the sentry was pacing, with the stars 
shining over his head, they come to the iyy 
gate at home, and with its lamp burning 
red in the moonlight. Marker opened th 
door before they had time to ring. 

“Softly, my dear,” said Marker to Dolly 
in a sort of whisper. “My lady is asleep: 
she has not been well, and—” 

“Not well!” said Mrs. Palmer. “Hoy 
fortunate she did not come. What should 
we have done with her? I am quite worn 
out, Marker; we have had a long day. Let 
Julie make me a cup of coffee, and bring it 
up to my room. 
Dolly. Don’t 
scream.” 

“Marker, is Aunt Sarah ill?” said Dolly, 
anxious, she knew not why. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear,” said 
Marker; “it is nothing—that is, the doctor 
says she only wants rest.” 

Dolly went up to her own room, flitting 
carefully along the passage, and shading her 
light. Lady Sarah’s door was closed. Mrs. 
Palmer was safe for the night, with Julie in 
attendance. Dolly could hear their voices 
as she went by. In her own little room all 
was in order, and cool and straight for her 
coming. The window was open; the moon- 
light fell upon her little bed, where she had 
dreamed so many peaceful dreams, and Dolly 
set her light on the window-seat and stood 
looking out. She was half radiant still, 
half saddened. All the sights and sounds 
of that long, eventful day were passing be- 
fore her still, ringing, dazzling, repeating 
themselves on the darkness....... Was it pos- 
sible that he loved her—that she loved him? 
The trees rustled, the familiar strokes of the 
church clock came striking twelve, swing- 
ing through darkness into silence. “ Do I 
love him? I think so,” said Dolly to her- 
self. “I hope so.” And with an honest 
heart she told herself that all should be 
well. Then she wondered if she should 
sleep that night; she seemed to be living 
over every single bit of her life at once. 
She longed to tell Aunt Sarah her wonderfu) 
story. A daddy-longlegs sailed in at the 
open window, and Dolly moved the light to 
save its straggling legs; a little wind came 
blowing in, and then Dolly thought she 
heard a sound as of a door below opening 
softly. Was her aunt awake and stirring? 
She caught up the light and crept down to 
She could hear Julie and Mrs. Palme 
still discoursing. 

There is something sacred about a sick- 
room at times. It seems like holy ground 


Good-night, my precious 
speak to me, or I 


shall 


see. 


| to people coming in suddenly out of the tur- 


moil and emotion of life. Dolly’s excite- 
ment was hushed as she entered and saw 





Lady Sarah lying quietly stretched out 
sleep upon a sofa. It had been wheeled to 
the window, which was wide open. The 
curtain was flapping; all the medicine bot- 
tles stood in rows on the table and along 
There lay Sarah, with her 
sray hair smoothed over her brown face, 
very still and sleeping peacefully—as peace- 
fully as if she was young still, and loved, 
ind happy, with life before her; though, for 
the matter of that, people whose life is near- 
ly over have more right to sleep at peace 
han those who have got to encounter they 
<now not what trials and troubles—strug- 
gles with others, and, most deadly of all, 
with that terrible shadow of self that rises 
with fresh might, striking with so sure an 
aim. What does the mystery mean? Who 
is the familiar enemy that our spirit is set 
to overcome and to struggle with all the 
night until the dawn? There lay poor Sa- 
rah’s life-adversary, then, nearly worn, near- 
ly overcome, sleeping and resting while the 
spirit was traveling I know not to what 
peaceful regions. 

Dolly crept in and closed the door. Lady 
Sarah never stirred. A long time seemed to 
The wind rose again, the curtain 
flapped, and the light flickered, and time 
seemed creeping slowly and more slowly to 
the tune of the sleeping woman’s languid 
breath. It was a strange ending the long, 
glittering day, but at last a flush came into 
Sarah Francis’s cheeks, and she opened her 

A strange new something was in 
that placid face—a look. What is it, that 
first look of change and blur in features 
that have melted so tranquilly before us 
from youth to middle age, or from middle 
age to age, modulating imperceptibly? The 
light of Dolly’s own heart was too dazzling 
for her to be in a very observant mood just 
then. 

“Ts that my Dolly ?” said the sick woman. 

Dolly sprang forward. “Oh! Iam so glad 
you are awake,” said the girl. ‘‘ Dear Aunt 
Sarah, has your sleep done you good? Are 
you better? Can you listen to something? 
Can you guess?” And she knelt down so as 
to bring her face on a level with the other; 
but she couldn’t see it very plainly for a 
dazzle between them. “Robert says he 
loves me; and, indeed, if he loves me, I must 
love him,” Dolly whispered; and her face 
fell hidden against the pillow, and the mist 
turned to haze. Some bird in the garden 
outside began to whistle in its sleep. A be- 
lated clock struck something a long way off, 
and then all was silence and darkness again. 

Lady Sarah held Dolly close to her, as the 
girl knelt beside her. 

“Do you care for him? Is,it possible?” 
said Lady Sarah, bewildered. 

Dolly was hurt by the doubt. “ Indeed I 
do,” she answered, beginning to cry once 
more from fatigue and excitement. 
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that midnight 
new kindling 
and 
with 


One of the two women in 
room was young, with the 
genius of love in her heart, 
weeping 


she was 
the first 
but when 


: the other was old, 
knell of death ringing in her ear, 
Dolly looked up at last she saw that her 
aunt was smiling very tenderly. Lady Sa- 
rah smiled, but she could not trust herself 
to speak. She had awakened startled, but 
in a minute she had realized it ali. She had 
felt all along that this must be. She had 
not wished for it, but it was come. It 
not only of Dolly and of Robert tha 
Sarah thought that night; othe: 
came into the room and stood before her 
And then came every day, very real, into 
into this dream-world—Marker, with a bed- 
chamber candlestick, walking straight into 
conilicting emotions, and indignant with 
Miss Dolly for disturbing her mistress. She 
had been shutting up, and seeing to Mrs. 
Palmer’s coffee. She was scarcely mollified 
by the great news. Lady Sarah was awake ; 
Dolly had awakened her. 

‘Let people marry who they like,” said 
Marker; “but don’t let them come chatter- 
ing and disturbing at this time o’ night when 
they should ’a known better.” 


was 
Lady 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
GOOD - MORNING. 


DoLty passed through the sleeping house, 
crept by the doors, slid down the creaking 
stairs into the hall. The shutters were un- 
opened as yet, the dawning day was bolted 
out, and the place was dark and scattered 
over with the shreds of the day before. The 
newspaper lying on the hall table, the pieces 
of string upon the ground, a crumpled letter, 
and the long brown paper coffin in which 
the silk for her new gown had come home 
the night before. Each day scatters its 
dust as it hurries by, and leaves its broken 
ends and scraps for the coming hours to col- 
lect and sort away, dust of mind, and dust 
of matter. The great kaleidoscope of the 
world turns round once in its twenty-four 
hours; the patterns and combinations shift 
and change and disperse into new combina- 
tions. Perhaps some of us may think that 
with each turn the fragments are shaken up 
and mixed and broken away more and more, 
until only an undistinguishable uniform daz- 
zle remains in place of the beautiful blue and 
red and golden stars and wheels that de- 
lighted our youth. 

Dorothea gave a cautious pull to the bolt 
of the outer door and opened it, letting a 
sudden sweet chill rush of light and fresh 


lair into the closed house, where they had 


all been asleep through the night. What a 
morning! All her sudden fears seem light- 


| ened, and she jumped across the step on to 
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DOROTHEA IN THE GARDEN. 


the gravel-walk, and looked up and round 
and about. Dark green, gold, glistening 
bricks, slanting lights, and sweet tremulous 
shadows; the many crowding house-roofs 
and tree-tops aflame in the seven-o'clock 
sunshine, the birds flapping and _ flutter- 
ing, the mellow old church-clock striking 
seven: the strokes come in solemn proces- 


sion across the High Street and the old | 


brick - walled garden, and pass on I don’t 


know to what distant blue realms in the 
vault overhead. 

She stopped to look at a couple of snails 
creeping up among the nails in the wall. | 
think she then practiced a little mazourka 
along the straight garden walk. She then 
took off her hat, and stopped to pin back 
some of the russet of which I have spoken, 
| then she looked up again and drew a great 
| breath; and then, passing the green beech 
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and the two cut yew-trees, she came to the 
ylacid pond in its stone basin at the end of 
the garden. There it lay in its darkness and 
light. There were the gold-fish wide awake, 
darting and gaping as they rose to the sur- 
; and the water reflected the sky and 
the laurel-bushes, and the chipped stone 
edge of the basin. When Dorothea came 
ind looked over the brink she saw her own 
smiling, disjointed face looking up at her. 
It was not so bright a face as her own, 
somehow. It looked up gray and sad from 
out of this trembling, mystical looking 
What was it? A cloud passing overhead, a 
little, soft, fleecy, white cloud bobbing along, 
and then some birds flying by, and then a 
rustle among the leaves. It was only a mo- 
ment, during which it had seemed to her as 
if the throb of nature beat a little more 
slowly, and as if its rhythm had halted for 
an instant; and in that moment the trouble 
of the night before, the doubt of herself, 
came back to her Sometimes Dorothea had 
wondered, as others have done before her, if 
there is such a thing as real happiness in 
nature. Do clouds Jove to sail quickly on 
the wind? Are pools glad to lie placid, re- 
fracting the sunshine? When the trees rus- 
tle, is it just a chatter and a quiver, or the 
thrill of life answering life? The thought 
of aliving nature without consciousness had 
always seemed to her inexpressibly sad 
had sometimes thought how sad a human life 
might be that was just a human life, living 
and working and playing, and coming to an 
end one day, and falling to the ground. It 
was, in truth, not very unlike the life she 
might have led herself, and now 
was alone no longer. 


Tac 


class. 


She 


-now she 
There was a meaning 
to life now, for Henley loved her. She 
thought this, and then, seeing a spider’s web 
suddenly gleam with a long lightning flash, 
she turned with another glad spring of youth 
to the light. 

On the table lay a letter sealed and stamp- 
ed and addressed, “ Miss Vanborough, Church 
House, Kensington” It wasforher There 
was no mistaking it. Her first love-letter 
There it lay in black and in white, signed 
and dated and marked with a crest. Robert 
must have written it the night before after 
they had left. 

A few minutes ago, in the fresh morning 
air, it had all seemed like a dream of the 
night; here were tangible signs and won 
ders to recall her to her allegiance 

Dolly took it up shyly, this first love-let- 
ter, come safe into her hands from the hands 
which had dispatched it. She was still stand- 
ing reading it in the window when Lady Sa- 
rah, who had made an effort, came in, lean- 
ing on Marker’s arm. The girl was absorb- 
ed; her pretty brown curly head was bent 
in the ivy-light that dazzled through the 
leaves; she heard nothing except the new 
voice speaking to her; she saw no one ex- 
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cept that invisible presence which was so 
vividly before her. This was the letter: 
“My pearest Dora, rite you one line, which 
I hope, reach you in the n ing 
and already I wish you | 
your trust in me, have quite ove 
to prove to you that I am 
worthy of your choice. Do not fear to trust your hap- 
piness to me. I have carefully studied your character. 
I know you even better than you know yourself; and 
when you hesitated I could appreciate your motives. 
I feel convinced that we have acted for the best. I 
would say more, but I must write to your mother and 
to Lady Sarah by to-night’s post. Write to me fully 
and without reserve. Ever yours, dearest Dora, 
“RV. Eo 


You are gone, 
Your sweetness, 
I long 
lieved me, and 


powered me, 
all you be 


Inside Dolly’s letter was a second letter, 
addressed to the Lady Sarah Francis, sealed 
and addressed 1n the same legible hand. This 
was not a love-letter, nobody could reason 
ably be expected to send two by the same 
post 


“My pear Lapy Sarau,—Dora will have informed 
you of what has occurred; and I feel that I must not 
delay expressing to you how sincerely I trust that you 
will not disapprove of the step we have taken. Al- 
though my appointmert 1s not a very lucrative one, 
the salary is increasing, and I shall make a point of 
insuring my life before leaving England, for our dear 
girl’s benefit. I do not know whether Dorothea is her- 
self entitled to any of her father’s fortune, or whether 
it has been settled upon George; perhaps you would 
kindly inform me upon this point, as I am most anx- 
ious not to overstep the line of prudence, and my 
future arrangements must greatly depend upon my 
means. You wil have heard of my appointment to 
the presidency of the College of Boggleywollah. India 
is a long way off, but time soon passes to those who 
are able to make good use of it; and I trust that in 
the happiness of one so justly dear to you, you will 
find consolation for her Believe me, my 
dear Lady Sarah, very truly yours, R. Henry.” 

“P.S.—My widow would be entitled to a pension 
by the provisions of the Fund.” 


absence. 


This was what Dolly, with so much agi- 
tation, put into her aunt’s hand, watching 
her face anxiously as she read it. 

“ May I read it ?” said Dolly. 

“Tt is only business,” said Lady Sarah, 
crumpling it up, and Dolly turned away 
disappointed, and began to pour out the tea. 

It was a very agitated breakfast, happy 
and shy and rather silent, though so much 
had to be said 

Mrs Palmer came drifting in, to their sur 
prise, before breakfast was over, in a beau 
tiful white wrapper with satin bows. She 
also had received a letter. She embraced 
Dolly and Lady Sarah 

“Well, what do you say to our news, 
Sarah? I have heard from our dear Robert,” 
said she. ‘“ You may read his letter—both 
of you Sarah, I am sorry to hear you have 
been ailing. If it would not be giving too 
much trouble—I have been so upset by all 
this agitation—I should prefer coffee this 
morning. I was quite frightened about 
myself last night, Dolly, after’I left you 

._Dear me, what memories come back to 
one. Do you remember our marriage, Sarah, 
and—” 
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“ Pray ring again, Dolly,” said Lady Sarah, | cousin, not to speak of other prospects de- 
abruptly; and she went to the door and | pending on her aunt’s good pleasure. 
called Marker, shrilly and impatient. | Old Sam opened the door, grinning } 


Chere is no one but me,” says Mrs. Palm- | congratulations. Robert found Dolly sitting 
er, pulling out her frills with a deep sigh, | with her mother on the terrace. Philippa 
‘who cares for those old stories. The Ad-| jumped up to meet him, and embraced him 
miral can not endure them.” | too with effusion. 
“We were expecting you,” she said “J 

Dolly’s cup of happiness, so full before, | have much to say to you. Come with me. 
seemed overtlowing now; it spread and | And clasping her hands upon his arm shi 
spread. Happiness, like sorrow, overtlows | would have immediately drawn him away 
into other cups besides our own. John | into the house if Robert had not said, w ith 
Morgan looked in opportunely to hear the | some slight embarrassment, “ Presently, m) 
news, and to ask how they all were; his | dear aunt, I shall be quite at your service: 
hearty congratulations came with a grateful | but I have not yet spoken to Dolly” Doll; 
sense of relief. Dolly longed for sympathy | did not move, but waited for Robert to con 
in her happiness. She was glad to be a little | to her, then she looked up suddenly. 
stunned by the cheerful view he took of Dolly’s manner was charming in thos 
what must be so sad as well as so sweet. | days—a little reserved, but confident an 
The news spread rapidly. sympathetic, a little abrupt at times, but 

Old Sam came up with a shining face, and | bright and melancholy at once. Later in 
set down the copper coal scuttle the better | life some of its shadows seemed to drown 
to express his good wishes Eliza Twells | the light in her honest face; her mistakes 
tumbled down the kitchen stairs with a|made her more shy and more reserved; shi 
great clatter from sheer excitement; and | caught something of Henley’s coldness of 
when Marker, relenting, came up in her big | manner, and was altered, so her friends 
flowing apron for orders, her round face was | thought. 
rippling with smiles. I don’t, for my own part, believe that 

“God bless you kindly, Miss Dolly, my | people change. But it is not the less tru 
dear,” said the good old woman, giving her | that they have many things in them, many 
a kiss on each cheek. “I never took up|emotions and passing moods, and as days 
with a husband myself, but |. don’t blame | and feelings follow, each soul’s experienc 
ye. It is well to have some one to speak | is written down here and there, and in other 
our mind to. And did he give you a ring, | souls, and by signs, and by work done, and 
my dear ?” by work undone, and by what is forgotten 
Dolly laughed and held up her two hands. | as well as that which is remembered, by th 
“No ring, Marker. I don’t like rings. I | influence of to-day, and of the past that is 





wish one could be married without one.” not over, Perhaps one day we may know 
“Don’t say that; dearie,” said Marker, | ourselves at last, and read our story plainly 
cravely. written in our own and other people’s lives. 
sssilebeliaalilipeesiitadie Dolly, in those days, was young and con- 

fident and undismayed. It seems strange 

CHAPTER XXVII. to make a merit as we do of youth, of in- 


experience, of hardness of heart. Her un- 
| troubled young spirit had little sympathy 
ROBERT came up to town on the Tuesday, | for others more weary and wayworn. She 
as he had promised Dolly as he came along, | loved, but without sympathy; but all the 
He told himself that he had deserved some | same the brightness of her youth and its un- 
reward for his patience in waiting. He had | conscious sweetness spread and warmed and 
resisted many a sentimental impulse, not | comforted those upon whom its influence fell 
wishing to distract his mind until the sum- Dorothea Vauborough was a woman of 
mer term was over. He might almost have | many changing emotions and sentiments; 
trusted himself to propose at Easter, and to | frank to herself, doubting herself all the 
go on calmly with his papers, for he was | while; diffident where she should have been 
not like George, whose wandering attention | bold, loving the right above all things, and, 
seemed distracted by every passing emotion. | from very excess of scruples, troubled at 
Robert’s stiff black face melted a little as | times, and hard to others) Then came re- 
he indulged in a lover-like dream, He saw | gret and self-abasement and reproach, how 
Dolly as she would be one day, ruling his | bitter none can tell but those who, like her, 
household, welcoming his guests, admired | have suffered from many and complicated 
by them all, Henley hid too good taste to | emotions—trusting, mistrusting, longing for 
like a stupid woman, Nothing would ever | truth, and, from this very longing, failing 
have induced him to think of a plain one. | often. She loved because she was young 
He wished for a certain amount of good-| and her heart was tender and humble. She 
breeding and habit of the world......All | doubted because she was young and because 
these qualifications he had discovered in his | the truth was in her, urging her to do that 
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which she would not have done, and to feel 
things that she would not have felt. | 
But all this was only revealed to her later, 
only it was there from the beginning. Dolly 
as very shy and very happy all these early | 
Frank Raban thought Dolly careless, hard 
in her judgment, spoiled by the love that was 
showered upon her; he thought she was not 
kind to Rhoda All this he dwelt upon, nor 
ould he forget her judgment upon himself. 
Poor Raban acknowledged that for him no 
judgment could be too severe, and yet he 
would have loved Dolly to be pitiful; al- 
though she could now never be 
him 


any thing 
never, so long as they both lived. 
When the news came of her engagement, it 
was a pain to him that he had long expect- 
d, and that he accepted. One failure in 
life was enough. He made no advance; he 
vatched her; he let her go, foolish man! with- 
it a word. Sometimes Rhoda would talk 
to him about Dolly. Frank always listened 
‘She does not mean to be cold. Indeed, I 
don’t think so—I am so used to her manner 
that I do not think of it,” Rhoda would say. 
‘Dear Dolly is full of good and generous 
mpulses. She will make Robert Henley a 
noble wife, if he only gives in to her in every 
thing. I would I were half as good as she 
3; but she is a little hasty at times, and 
vants every one to do as she tells them” 
“And you do as every body tells you,” 
said Raban 
And to do Rhoda justice, she worked her 
fingers to the bone, she walked to poor peo- 
ple’s houses through the rain and mud; she 
was always good-tempered, she was a valu- 
ible inmate in the household. Zoe said she 
ecouldn’t think how Rhoda got through half 
what did. ‘“ Here, there, and 
where,” Zoe, in an aggrieved voice, 
“before I have time to turn.” 
Notwithstanding the engagement, the lit- 
household at Church House went its 
usual course. Lady Sarah had followed her 
own beaten ways so long that she seemed, 
trom habit, to travel on whether or not her 
nterest went with her. 
most forgotten now, even by the people 
who lived in them. 


she every 


says 


With a strange, present 


thrill Dolly remembers sometimes, as she | 


passes through the old haunts of her early 
youth, a past instant of time, a past state of 
sentiment, as by-gone as the hour to which it 
velonged. 

Passing by the old busy corner of the 
hurch not long ago, Dolly remembered how 
she and Robert had met Raban there one 
day, just after their news had been made 
public. He tried to avoid them, then 


changed his mind and came straight up and | 


shook hands, uttering his good wishes in a 
cold, odd manner that Dolly thought almost 
unkind. 


“Tam afraid my good wishes can add lit- 
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Those old days are | 
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tle to your happiness, but I congratulate 
you,” he said to Robert. “And I wish you 
all happiness,” he said to Dolly. And then 


| they were all silent for a minute. 


“You will 
Dolly, shyly. 
dl | x00d-by ? 


you ” 


come soon, won't said 
said Frank Raban, walking 
away very quickly. 

He had meant to keep away, but he came 
just as usual to Church House, and was there 
even more constantly. Lady Sarah was glad 
of his companionship for George, who seemed 
in a very strange and excited state of mind. 

This summer of 54 was an eventful sum 
mer; and while Dolly was living in her own 
youthful world, concentrated in the over- 
whelming interests that had come of late, 
in old and the new ties, so hard to grasp, so 
hard to loose, armies were marching, fleets 
were sailing, politicians and emperors were 
pondering upon the great catastrophe that 
seemed imminent. War had been declared ; 
with it the great fleets had come speeding 
across the sea from one horizon to another. 
The events of the day only reached Dolly 
like echoes from a long way off, brought by 
Robert and by George, printed in the paper. 
He was too 
full of his own new plans and new career. 


Robert was no keen politician. 


George was far more excited, and of a more 
fiery temper. Frank Raban and George and 
he used to have long and angry arguments. 
Raban maintained that the whole thing was 
a mistake, a surrender to popular outery. 
George and Robert were for fighting at any 
price: for once they agreed. 

‘IT don’t see,” said George, “ what there is 
in life to make it so preferable to any thing 
else, to every sense of honor and of consider- 
ation, of liberty of action. Life, to be worth 
any thing, is only a combination of all these 
things; and for one or any of them I think 


| I should be willing to give my life.” 


“Of course, if it were necessary,” said 
Henley, “one would do what was expec ted 
|of one. There is my cousin, Jonah Henley, 
| joining his regiment next week. I confess 
it is on different grounds from you that I 
approve of this war. I do not 
England falling in the—a—estimation of 
Europe: we can atiord to go to war. 
| sia’s pretensions are intolerable ; and, with 
us, I believe the govern 
ment is thoroughly justified in the cor it 
|is pursuing.” : 


like to see 
Rus- 


| France to assist 


irse 


“T don’t think we are ready,” said Raban, 
jin his odd, “T don’t 
| think we are justified. We sit at home and 
| write heroic newspaper and we 
| send out poor fellows by rank and by file to 
| be pounded at and ent to mince-meat, for 


constrained voice 


articles, 
what? to defend a worn-out remnant of a 


|past from the advance of the 
future. Suppose we put things back a hun 


inevitable 
| 


| dred years, what good shall we have done ?” 
| “But think of our Overland Route,” said 
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Henley; “suppose the future should inter- | 
fere with the P. and O.” 

There were green lanes in those days 
leading from the far end of that lane in 


which Church House was built to others 


that crossed a wide and spreading country , 
t is not even yet quite overtiooded by the 

that tide that flows out in | 
long, strange furrows, and never ebbs away. 


waves of brick 


Dolly and Henley went wandering along | 
these lanes one fine afternoon; they were | 
going they knew not where; into a land of | 
Canaan, so Dolly thought it; green cab- | 
bages, a long, gleaming canal, hawthorn | 
great overarched sky that 

began to turn red’ when the sun set. Now | 
and then they came to some old house that 
had outstood storms and years, fluttering | 
signals of distress in the shape of old shirts | 
and clothes hung cut to dry; in the distance | 
rose Kensington spires and steeples; now | 
and then a workman trudged by on his way 

home; distant bells rang in this wide, deso- 

late country. Women come tramping home | 
from their long day’s work in the fields, and 

look hard at the handsome young couple, | 
Dolly with cast-down eyes, Robert with his | 
up in the air. 


hedges, and a 


nose 


by step into life. 
in a sudden flight; the 
where they are planted. 
They missed the Chelsea Lane. Dolly 
should have known the way, but she was 
absorbed and unobservant, and those cross- 
ways were a labyrinth except for those who 
were well used to them. 


cabbage o x 
Ccabbages grow 


with its elm-trees and old gable roofs dark- 
the sunset. How it 
was, with red lights burning, people slowly 
straggling like themselves, and enjoying the 
gentle ease of the twilight and of the soft 
wind. Dolly led Henley back by the 
old winding road, with its bends and fancies; 
its cottages, within close-built walls; and 
stately old houses, with iron scroll-work on 
their garden gates, and gardens not yet de- 
stroyed. Then they came to a rueful row 
of bricks and staring windows. A young 
couple stood side by side against the low 
rail in front of their home. Dolly remem- 
bered this afterward ; for the sky was very 
splendid just then, and the young woman’s 
violet dress seemed to blaze with the beau- 
tiful light, as she stood in her quaint little 
garden, looking out across the road to the 
well-remembered pond and some fields be- 
yond. Along the distant line of the plains 
great soft ships of vapor were floating; the 
windows of the distant houses flashed , the 
pond looked all splendid and sombre in its 
shady corner, The evening seemed vast and 
sweet, and Dolly’s heart was full. 

“ Are you tired ?” said Robert, seeing that 
she lingered. 


ening against sweet 


west 


| for the 


The women trudge | 
wearily home; the young folks walk step 
The birds cross the sky | 


They found them- | 
selves presently in the Old Brompton Road, | 


“Tired? no,” said Dorothea. “I wag 
looking at the sky, and wondering how jt 
would have been if you had gone away and 
never—” She stopped. 

“Why think about it?” said Robert 
“You would have married somebody else, | 
suppose. 

He said it in a matter-of-fact sort of way. 
and for a moment Dolly’s eyebrows seemed 
to darken over her eyes. It was a mer 
nothing, the passing shadow of a thought. 

“You are right,” said Dolly, wistfully, 
“Tt is no use thinking how unhappy on 
might have been. Have you ever been very 
unhappy, Robert ?” 

Now that she was so happy, Dolly seemed, 
first time, to realize what sorrow 
might be. 

“A certain young lady made me very un- 
happy one day not long ago,” said Robert. 
“when she tried to freeze me up with a 
snow-ball.” 

This was not what Dolly meant: she was 
in earnest, and he answered her with a joke; 


| she wanted a sign, and no sign was given to 


her. 

They had just reached home, when Rob- 
ert said, with his hand on the bell: “ This 
has not been unhappy, has it, Dolly? W: 
shall have a great many more walks to- 
gether when I can spare the time. But you 


must talk to me more, and not be so sh 


dearest.” 

Something flew by as he spoke, and went 
fluttering into the ivy. 

“That was a bat,” said Dolly, shrinking, 
while Robert stood shaking his umbrella- 
stick among the ivy leaves; but it was too 


| dark to see any thing distinetly. 


“T hope,” said Robert, sentimentally, “to 
come and see you constantly when this term 
is over. Then we shall know 
other, Dora.” 

“Don’t we know each other?” asked Do] 
ly, with one of her quick glances. “I think 
I know you quite well, Robert—better than 
I know myself almost,” she added, with a 
sigh, 

When they came into the drawing-room 
the lamp was alight, and George and Rhod: 
were there with Lady Sarah. George was 
talking at the very pitch of his melanchol) 
voice, Lady Sarah was listening with a pale, 
fixed face like a person who has made up 
her mind. 

Rhoda was twirling her work round and 
round her fingers. She had broken 
wool, and dropped the stitches. It was by 
a strong effort that she sat so still. 

“Here is George announcing his inten- 
tions,” said Lady Sarah, as they came in 
“ Perhaps you, Robert, will be able to preach 
good sense to him.” 

“Oh, Aunt Sarah!” Dolly cried, springing 
forward ; “at last he has told you 
Rhoda ?” : 


more of each 





OLD KENSINGTON. 


Dolly’s two hands were clasped in excite- 
ment. Lady Sarah looked at her in some 
surprise. 


There was a crash, a scream from Rhoda. | 


[he flower-glass had gone over on the table 
beside her, and all the water 
ibout over the carpet. 

“My dress—my Sunday best!” cried Rho- 
da. ‘Lady Sarah, I am so sorry ” 

Dolly bent over to pick up the table, and 
as she did so, Rhoda whispered, “ Be silent, 
or you will ruin George.” 

“Ruined ?” said Robert. ‘ Your dress is 
not ruined, Rhoda. Ispeak from experience, 
for 1 wear a silk gown myself.” 

“ George says he will not take my living,” 
said Lady Sarah “He 
What do you wish to be, George ?” 

George, somewhat confused, said he wished 
to be a soldier—any thing but a clergyman 


wishes to be 


“You don’t mean to say you are going to | 


be such a—that you refuse seven hundred a 
year ?” said Henley, stopping short 

“ Confound it!” cried George; “ can’t you 
ill leave a poor fellow in peace ?” 
yurst out of the room. 

“Come here, Dolly,” Mrs. Palmer, 
from a distant corner of the room; “ make 


said 


this foolish darling do as his aunt wishes. 
[am sure the Admiral would quite feel as I 
do.” 

“Seven hundred a year,” 
‘Wretched boy! 
ion.” 

“Oh, Robert!” said Dolly; “ he is right if 
ie can’t make up his mind. I know Aunt 
Sarah thinks so.” 

Dolly could not help being vexed with 
Robert. He shrugged his shoulders, said 
that George would regret his decision, and 
went on to talk of various plans that he 
himself had at heart, just as if George had 
never existed. 

“JT want you to trust Dolly to me for a 
few days,” said he. “I want to take her 
down to Smokethwaite with my aunt. 
must see Jonah before he leaves. 


said Lady Sarah. 
I shall sell the preselta- 


She 
They ail 
vrite, and urge her coming.” 

Lady Sarah agreed, with a sigh, and her 
filled with tears. turned 
ibruptly to hide them. 

Many and many were the tears she wiped 
way, for fear Dolly should them 
George’s whole body was not so dear to her 
is Dolly’s little finger She blamed herself 
in vain afterward, when it was late 
Sometimes she could hardly bear to see her 
niece come into the room with her smiling 
face, and she scarcely answered when the 
sweet girl’s voice came echoing and calling 
about the house. Could it be true that it 
was going, that sweet voice? Laughing, 
scolding, chattering, hour by hour—were 
the many footsteps going too, and the rustle 
of her dress, and the look of her happy eyes? 
Was the time already come for Dolly to fly 


ayes She away 


see 


too 


was running | 


And he | 
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away from the old nest that had sheltered 
her for so short a time ? 
ly to have come— 


She seemed scarce- 
scarcely to have begun her 
sweet home song—and already she was ea- 
ger to go! 

But Rhoda had come up, looking very 
pale, to say good-night. As she said good 
by, Dolly followed her out, and tried to put 


| in some little word for George. 


*“* Rhoda, he has been true to himself,” she 
whispered ; “that is best of all—is not it ?” 

“* Let him be true to himself, by all means,” 
said Rhoda. 

She was thoroughly out of temper. 
had not improved matters by talkin 
them. out of the 
prepared to walk back with her. 

“No, thank you,” said Rhoda, 
very mue h. “I won’t trouble you to come 
home with me.” 

She was tying her bonnet 
her shawl in agitated way 
watched her in When 
ready to go, he held out his hand. 

“ Good-night,” he said. 

“ Good-night,” said Rhoda, hurrying off 
without looking up, and passing out into 
the street. 

It was unbearable. If George loved 
he might do as she wished. 


Dolly 
ha about 
George came k 


Oa room 


trembling 


and pinning on 
an George 


silence. she was 


her 
But he would 
not one faney. Her un 
It was a very 
Rhoda thought of the pretty 

house, and the church, and 


sacrifice nothing 
cle John was a clergyman. 
high calling 

little parsonage 
the cottages all round about, only waiting 
to be done good to, while the apples were 
baking on the trees and cakes in the oven 
all of which good things George had refused 
know one bit what 
he was doing, nor what it was to scrape and 
starve, live with dull, stinted, scraping 
people. She was quite tired of it all. It 
was not a real life that led; it was a 
housekeeper’s situation, just like Aunt Mor- 
gan. She had done her best, and she had 
earned a rest, and she would not begin all 


George, who did not 
and 


she 


over again. George might be as true as he 
Rhoda ran up the steps of the old 
yrown house in a silent passion, and gave a 
sharp pull at the bell. Yes, she hated it all 
She was utterly tired of it all—of the noisy 
home, of Aunt Morgan’s precepts and flan- 
nels. She could hear the clink of plates in 
the dining room, where the inevitable entrées 


} 
liked 
} 
t 


of cheese and cold meat were set out on the 
shabby table-cloth, where her aunt Morgan 
stood in her black cap and stiff brown curls, 
carving slice after slice forthe hungry curate 

“You are late, Rhoda,” said her aunt. “J 
suppose you staid to late dinner with your 
friends?” 

“No; but I am not hungry,” said Rhoda, 
shrinking away 

“Why, Rhoda, what is the matter?” said 
John, kindly, and he held out his big hand 
to her. 
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“AFTER MANY DAYS.” 
\TIR the fire, Tabitha,” commanded the 
bh old woman, “Stir it as if there was 
some in your limbs. Listen how the 
wind soughs across the moors.” 


ae 
life 


Tabitha came to the grate and did as she 
was bidden, with her usual meek obedience, 
but her head drooped a trifle more than 
usual to-night, and her listless movements 
roused her mother’s anger. She snatched 
the poker from the silent little 
hands, and with a single stroke broke the 
huge of coal which had been smoul- 
dering and flickering all the afternoon, and 
which now, falling to pieces, flashed up bright 
ton 


woman’s 


“cob” 


gues of darting flame, and flung a light 
in every shadowy corner of the long, dark 
room. 

“Are you wandering 


sharp, strong voice. 


?” she said, in her 
‘You might be. I 
have no patience with your weak ways. You 
are no Yorkshire woman, Tabitha; you are 
your father all over.” 

It was a fact worthy of note, because sig- 
nificant in itself, that Tabitha made no re- 
ply. She was used to such speeches; she 
had borne them all her life; she had seen 
her father bear them day by day until he 
died. His finer nature withered, she had 
sometimes dared to fancy, under their chill 
influence, 


hoor 


There was scarcely a country 
the seattered moorland hamlet, or 
even in the few wide-apart cottages on the 
blue moors themselves, who did not know 
the mistress of the solitary farm-house as “a 
hard un,” and who had not known her as 
such from the time she came among them as 
the young wife of the gentle South Country 
man name Roger Dunn 
was mild even to the verge of weakness, and 


in 


whose she bore. 


was beloved in a rough, almost pitying way 
by all the strong, warm-hearted Yorkshire 
men who him. His wife had not a 
tender impulse in her nature, and was dis- 
liked with all the uncouth openness of a 
passionate, uncouth people. She had stood 
out against all advances from the first; she 
had defied public opinion and set at naught 
advice; and so it was that at last the in- 
habitants of the old stone farm-house had 
been cut off from the world and lived their 
uneventful lives alone. 

It was not a kindly school for a solitary 
girl to be brought up in; but the one daugh- | 
ter of the family had been brought up in it, | 
and had never left it for more than a few 
hours from the day of her birth. There 
were no friends for her; she had no share 
even 


knew 


in the rough country rejoicings or 
She had never | 
been a pretty girl, or even an attractive one; 


equally rough sorrowings. 


she had scarcely one redeeming feature, per- | 
haps, and was, in fact, in her freshest youth, | 
nothing more than a silent, homely little 
body, with a quiet, plain face, whose odd, | 


shrinking expression had a pathos of its 
own. But the days of her youth were ove; 
now, and she was a woman nearly thirty 
years of age, and there were shadowy lines 
on her face,and her small figure had set into 
a certain staidness, and her eyes were meck 
and sad, but withal held far back in the 

depths a wistfulness which might hav 
grown out of long waiting and watching. 

And it was out of long waiting and watch- 
ing that it had grown. The commonplace, 
uninteresting little woman had lived through 
her small romance, after all, unpromising and 
ordinary a one as it had been. In her fa- 
ther’s day, by some strange chance, there had 
come a lover, who found in Tabitha what hé 
fancied he had not found in other women. 
He was a young man,a hale young Yorkshir 
farmer, with a rough bit of sentiment in his 
hardy nature, and somehow this little wom- 
an, who had lived all her days in a solitary 
farm-house on the moorlands, found the way 
to his heart and touched it. So he set about 
the task of winning her. It 
wonder to her at first, a great marvel, and 
it was a long time before she quite compre- 
hended the truth; but after the slow waken- 
ing to it she was stirred through every fibr« 
of her ignorant, inexperienced heart; hei 
whole being was permeated with a light and 
warmth of which she had never dreamed. 
She had never even read of such things as 
other women had, so it was new to her from 
beginning to end, and she loved in it in an 
intense way not even this honest lover ever 
understood. She had not learned enough to 
be demonstrative, so he never knew 
wondrous a bliss he had brought to her—in- 
deed, it is to be questioned whether she 
knew enough about the matter to call it 
bliss herself—but at least he could see that 
he had not failed. 

After this there was a hard battle to be 
fought. The gentle, broken-spirited father 
gave his consent with a readiness which was 
almost eager. Perhaps he longed to save the 
girl from years of such a life as hisown. But 
the mother held out against them with 
causeless bitterness. She had taken one of 
her sudden, unaccountable dislikes to poor 
Lem Burt, and she showed it in this exercist 
of her power against him. 

“ Girls are better at home,” she said: “ let 
Tabitha stay where she is.” 

She was as unyielding as rock for months 
—so unyielding, in fact, that only rash, hot- 
headed Lem dared to defy her; and then in 
the end she gave way with as little reason 
and as much rigid sternness as she had dis- 
played in crossing them. 

“ Let her go,” she said, grimly; ‘“ she will 
find it out.” 

And so Tabitha was married, and at her 
father’s request the young husband and wife 


ll 


Was @ great 


how 


| took up their abode at the farm-house in- 


stead of finding a home for themselves. It 
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was a terrible mistake, as might have been 
expected. The strong, hot-headed young 
Yorkshireman had a will of his own, as well 
as “ the mistress,” and not many months had 
nassed before the two were sworn enemies, 
between whom was carried on a deadly feud. 
Roger and Tabitha bent before the blast of 
the daily storms, but Lem never gave way an 
inch. He would have carried Tabitha else- 
where, but the poor tender creature clung 
steadfastly, though perhaps with mistaken 
lovingness, to her father. 

“Let us wait a while, Lem,” she would 

vy; “think of poor father. He is not long 
for the world. Better for us to stay and 
ear with him a while, than go for our own 
sakes, and leave him to bear all alone.” 


And though at first Lem’s warm heart was | 
touched by the appeal, the time came again | 


and again when he made up his mind to go 
in spite of it. In the end the constant wear 


and strife made him a trifle hard and rough | 


too, and then came Tabitha’s burden—a bur- 
den she bore long in the uncomplaining hu- 
mility of love. He was fond enough of her 


yet, and kindly by fits 4nd starts, but he | 


was not as kindly as he had been. Just now 
and then a passionate word fell to her share 
when she was trying to keep peace, but 


though it might cut her to the heart, she | 
Before the first year was | 


never retorted. 
out there were nights when she lay awake, 
hearing the harsh-voiced clock upon the 


stairs strike hour after hour, while she list- | 


ened with a heavy heart for the séund of 
certain unsteady footsteps on the gravel out- 
side. 

“ But he is not to blame, poor fellow,” she 
would say to herself, with feverish sadness. 
“Tf he had the chance he would be right 
enough. He is all [have, too—all but father 
—and I could never love him less. I have 
heard women say men wearied them out of 
their love. Lem could never weary me. It 
seems somehow as if I could bide whatever 
he did.” And then it might be that out of 
her faithfuiness would grow a certain peace, 
and Lem, coming home at midnight, would 
find her asleep, with a curious quiet on her 


face, almost like a shadow from another | 


world; and even while he did not understand 
it, he would be stirred at heart, and would 
awaken her in his rough, loving fashion, by 
bending over the clumsy old bed and lifting 
her on his arm. 

Still it was very natural, where two un- 
conquerable natures were set against each 


other, that bad should run to worse, and | 


that Tabitha’s burden should become heay- 


ier than aught but woman-love could have | 


borne. And one terrible night, when a win- 
ter storm was raging outside upon the bar- 
ren moorland, a fiercer storm raged within 
the old farm-house. When it ended Tabitha 
lay upon the tiled floor of the kitchen, struck 


down by a brutal, blind stroke from poor 
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mad Lem’s hand ; and her mother stood upon 
the threshold, facing wind and storm, as she 
flung something like a malediction after the 
poor desperate fellow, who from that wretch- 
ed hour was lost to them, as it seemed, for- 
ever. 

From that night Roger Dunn never ral- 
lied. He had been feeble for months, and 
under this last blow he sank. When he car- 
ried Tabitha’s senseless form over the thresh- 
old of the kitchen he crossed it for the last 
time. He never went into it again, and a 
month afterward he turned his face to the 
wall at the close of one dreary day, and died 
without a word, which might have brought 
him nearer in this solemn last hour to the 
woman with whom he had spent so many 
wretched years of bitter life. 

“Let Tabitha wait on me,” he had said, 
early in the day; and they were the last 
words he said to her. 

This was eight years ago, and these eight 
years Tabitha had lived through in the farm- 
house with no other companion than the old 
woman, who never seemed to yield in her 
stern hatred of the man her child loved with 
|so simple and entire a trust. Poor Tabitha! 
|her ignorant faith in her recreant husband 
knew no faltering, even at the worst. She 
was so sure that he would come back again 
some day a wiser (she never said “‘ a better”) 
|man. It was only a question of time to her 
| unsophisticated mind. He would be sure to 
|come; and so she waited day after day, hop- 
jing against hope. Women of greater spirit 
|might have died—beaten their hearts out 
| against the walls of their dull prison; wom- 
jen of loftier mind might have learned a 
| lofty scorn of the man who could so desert 
and outrage a faithful love; but Tabitha’s 
life had not encouraged spirit. 

It had been a weary day for her, this one, 
which had drawn to its close with soughing 
| winds and beating rain. It was a dreary 
season of the year, and, apart from this, Tab- 
|itha had remembered what she fancied her 
| mother did not, that this night eight years 

ago poor Lem had dashed out into the storm 
in the height of his tempestuous wrath—the 
| wrath in which he had aimed the mad blow 
| which had fallen upon his wife instead of 
|her mother. She had awakened to the mem- 
o1y of it early in the gray morning, and her 
heart had failed her heavily every hour of 
| the day, so that it was no wonder that she 
| was pale and silent when the night closed in 
| about them. 

She stood by the fire a minute after her 
| mother had spoken to her, and she half for- 
| got herself in gazing at the 1 aping blaze and 
| the bright bed of hot red coal beneath. But 
lher reverie did not last long. She woke 
with a little start, and finding her mother’s 
eyes fixed on her, colored with just the least 
faint sad ghost of color. 

| “J—J will go and hurry Hannah with the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tea,” she said. 
for it, mother.” 

The old woman’s eyes followed her as she 
left the room. There might have been a 
secret something savoring of pity in them, 


‘I dare say you are ready 


but it was only a momentary wavering, if it 
at all. When the door closed upon 
the small, staid, yet almost pathetic figure, 


was one 


her expression was as cold as ever, and she 
drew her chair nearer to the fire, shuttir g 
her lips as if to hold some flickering feeling 
within bounds. 

When their one serving-woman entered 
with the tea-tray and its homely appurte- 
nances, did not look 


she round, nor was 


Tabitha sure that she had noticed them un- 
til she herself carried the old blue china cup 
full of hot tea to her side, and spoke to her. 

“ Here’s your tea, mother,” she said, quite 


submissive to either notice or neglect; “I 
made it extra good to-night, it is so cold and 
bleak outside.” 

She it from her hands without 
thanks; and after seeing that it was to her 
liking, Tabitha went back to the little black 


took 


japanned tea-tray and took herseat behind it, | 


as was her custom. She could not eat much, 
other, she felt rest- 


Her appetite was gone, dnd she even 


however; somehow or 
less. 
found herself starting now and then quite 
nervously at the sounds in the kitchen 
Hannah moving to and fro, and an ocea- 
sional rattling of some domestic utensil. 

It was a start she gave when the 
door behind her really opened and Hannah 
spoke to her in her usual abrupt manner. 
“ There’s a man in the back-kitchen, Tabi- 
tha,” she said; ‘a sort of tramp. He wants 
to get a place to sleep in. 
pay for it.” 

Tabitha looked at the tall figure in the 
high-backed chair in some nervous trepida- 
tion. She had borne the household burdens 
for years, but she had never held the reins 
of government in her hands. 

“ Mother,” she said, “ would you mind it? 
It’s a dreadful night, and he must be tired, 
poor fellow, if he has walked far. 
walked far, Hannah ?” 

“From Stonecrough.” 


great 


He says he can 


“He could sleep in one of the up-stairs 
rooms,” hesitated Tabitha, meekly. 

“Tell him he can stay,” announced the 
mistress, “‘and give him his supper.” 

Hannah left the without further 
query, and after one other glance at her 
mother, Tabitha turned, a trifle nervously, 
to her tea. Experience had taught her that 
comment was unnecessary. 


room 


But accustomed as she was to her mother’s 
moods, it seemed to her, as the night passed 


on, that her present one was even more un- 


accountable than usual. As she cast timid, 
furtive glances at her, she fancied she felt 
the influence 01 some new element in her 
manner, though she scarcely uttered a word 


Has he } 
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through all the long evening. Was it pos- 
sible that the silence was less stern than it 
often was; that as she sat gazing into thy 
red glow of fire in the grate, old memori 
passed through her mind, half softening th 
hard, unconquered heart—unconquered after 
threescore years and ten of battling against 
a world ? 

Feeling some new influence, and being 
troubled by it quite vaguely —untranslata 
bly, however—after taking her candle Tab- 
itha lingered a little, and at last ventured 
near the high-backed chair. 

* Good-night, mother,” she said, wistfully. 
She was suddenly seized with a desperat: 
longing for some show of sympathy this night 
of all nights—this night which was so sad 
an anniversary. If she had had a child of 
her own, if there had even been in the house 
a child who was nothing to her, she would 
have clung to its simple presence with eager- 
ness; if there had only been a dog for her 
to speak to and touch, only a dog, with an 
honest brute love for her, she would have 
been grateful and glad. 

So when in answer to her words her mothe1 
started asif from areverie, and after looking 
at her and giving her a cold reply, turned 
away again, the poor sad little womar 
only feeling heavier-hearted, left the room 
with a slower step. But when she set thi 
candle down upon the table up stairs li 
sight was blurred a little, so that there was 
a yellow mist about the flare of light. 

“He did not know,” she said, patiently. 
““ien’s lives are not like ours. It 
that he was selfish: Lem never was selfish 
and—and I’m glad he doesn’t know, poo 
fellow. I'd never tell him.” 

It was always an understood thing be- 
tween the two that Tabitha must retire first 
and leave her mother to sit alone, and it was 
often far into the night when the anxious 
little woman, being wakeful, heard “the mis- 
tress” leave her chair and cross the room to 
where her candle stood waiting on t!-e stand. 

But this night Tabitha, lying in the little 
chamber at the head of the staircase, waited 
for the customary sounds in vain. She did 
not hear them even at their usual time, but 
it would have been a daring member of the 


wasn’ 


| household who would have ventured to dis- 


turb the mistress, and in her consciousness 
of this fact, Tabitha felt it wiser to lie still 
and wait. 

But the silence continued so long that, 
after much fearful demurring, the small 
white figure found its way at last out of the 
bed and out of the darkness to where the 
light glimmered upward upon the stairs. 

“Mother!” 

The unmodulated voice answered her at 
once, 

“ What is it ?” 

Then, overcome by her own temerity, Tab- 
itha faltered greatly in spirit. 





“AFTER MANY DAYS.” 


“JT was afraid—I mean I was wondering 
why you did not come up stairs. Are 
well ?” 

“Tf I had not been, I should have called 
you,” was the answer that cameto her. ‘Go 
back to bed, Tabitha.” And Tabitha crept 
back silently, and entering her little room 
again, closed the door softly behind her. 


you 


One 
It was the harsh-voiced clock upon the 
Allat once Tabitha was wide awake, 
sitting up in bed, listening—listening in just 
the strained, anxious way in which she had 
listened until she fell asleep. All of them 
must be asleep now —the wandering, un- 
known guest, Hannah, her mother, all of 
them—for the house was quite quiet now, 
silent with the strange, solemn, death-like 
of slumber. And then remember- 
ing the novel fancy her mother’s words had 
brought to her mind that night, and remem- 
bering also her unexpected breaking of be- 
fore unaltered rules, she grew restless and 
anxigus again. She could not make up her 
mind to lie down, so she sat up for a few 
minutes, listening again. It seemed to het 
that she had done nothing but listen ever 
since twilight, and it would not be long be- 
fore the dawning of another day. 

And then (she never could make sure 
how it came about, for certainly she heard 
no sound that startled her; there was no 
sound, indeed, but that slow, heavy ticking 
of the clock) she found herself standing on 
the floor in the middle of the room, and in a 
few seconds more she was at the stair head— 
going down the stairs with a wildly beating 
heart—at the threshold of the old oak-wain- 
scoted room. The door was opening to her 
fearful hand, and she was in the room itself, 
peering through the gloom to where the last 
solemn glow from the low bed of embers 
cast a warmth rather than an actual light 
upon the high-backed chair in which the 
rigid figure sat strangely motionless, the 
hard knotted hands grasping the leathern 
arms, the stern face turned toward the fire. 

“ Mother!” cried out. ‘“ Mother! 
mother !” 

And yet, though she spoke as if to rouse 
her, even before the words had left her lips 
she knew full well that no earthly voice 
could ever call forth an answering echo in 
the dull closed ears again. She knew her 
cry had roused the household, for in a mo- 
ment more she heard the sound of opening 
doors and hurrying feet ; but it seemed as if 
she had no care for their coming—no care 
for aught else on earth but the rigid figure 
before which she knelt, and about which she 
flung her clinging arms with no thought of 
awe or fear, but with such a wail of pain 
and pity as no sufferings of her own had 
wrung from her from first to last. 

“All alone!” she cried. ‘All alone, 


—two. 


stairs. 


silence 


she 


and 


ROO 


Why did you send 
I would have been con- 
tent to sit outside night after night if you 
would have let Nay, I can not bear 
this, somehow, as I have borne the rest !” 
She wept and kissed the cold face and 
hands as if she had lost the truest heart that 
ever beat in warm mother-breast. It was, 
perhaps, the result of her life as well as of 
her simple nature that she should cling so to 
a mere had lived nearer 
her dead father, but there was not antago- 
nism enough in her whole being to rouse 
within her one bitter thought against this 
mother who had held her at arms-length. 
It had been love she had cherished for her 
stern task-mistress, though love so mixed 
with awe; and the of life 
gone, death had no power to chill her, and 
she could kneel and weep her tender, tried 
heart’s fill. It was than to 
endeavor to rekindle the spark of life again 
the most ignorant of them knew that, even 
before the hurriedly summoned physician 
dropped the stiff hand and gave his verdict. 
“She has been dead some time,” he said. 
“She must have been seized while she was 
reading the letter in her hand.” 
Tabitha looked at the table 


I sleeping so near her! 
me away, mother? 


me. 


semblance. She 


now awe was 


worse useless 


then. She 


had only noticed before that the icy, knotted 
fingers of one hand were closed tightly upon 


a piece of paper as they grasped the chair’s 
arm; but when she took up the package that 
lay near upon the table her heart cried out 
aloud. At the last hour some incomprehen- 
sible memory of the past—perhaps a soften- 
ed one, perhaps merely a cold memory—must 
have moved the unyielding soul of even this 
woman, for the letters tied together with a 
black ribbon were those Roger Dunn had 
written to her years before, when to him she 
seemed the one fair and true woman upon 
earth. 

It would not have been natural that there 
should be much mourning in the household. 
She had only been a hard task-mistress to 
most of them, and their world would go on 
even more smoothly for her absence. But 
Tabitha’s world !—Tabitha’s world was emp- 
tier, with a sad heavy emptiness, and it had 
She full 
she had lost 
something to which her loving nature had 
clung, even as ivy clings to a hard, cold, un- 
sightly pillar of stone. 

So this sad night, when the dead woman 
was laid in her chamber, Tabitha passed to 
and fro shedding gentle tears and lavishing 


been empty enough before. was 


of self-reproach and weariness ; 


pathetic caresses on the dumb lips, and with 
a quiet uprising of long-crushed, quite un- 
conscious poetry, she brought the package 
of letters up stairs and laid it almost timidly 
upon the motionless breast. 

“She looks quite like herself, Hannah,” 
she said to the woman at her side, as she 
stepped back from the bed. “And yet I 
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don’t know, but I think there’s something 
quiet about her face. I wonder if death al- 
ways does that for people ?” 

But Hannah did not had 
just come into the room, and was looking 


answer. She 
at her with a singular interested expression. 

*Tabitha,” at last, “the man 
down stairs ?—is he to go? He says if there 
s any thing more he can do he will do it. 
He went for the doctor.” 

Tabitha had quite forgotten him before, 
and now the remembrance of his presence 
touched her heart afresh. 

“No.” 
him ; 


she said 


she said; “I'll go and speak to 
I should like tothank him. We little 
thought last night, when she said he might 
stay, that before morning he would do her 
such a service as that.” 


She left the bedside and the still chamber, 


and made her way slowly down stairs to the 
great kitchen. It was quite dark yet, but 
the man had built a fire in the huge deep 
fire-place, and so the room was flooded with 
ruddy, dancing light, and when she stepped 
across the threshold this light revealed to 
her the wanderer, his heavy head lying across 
his folded arms upon the round oak table. 
One hesitant moment as she stood in the 
shadow, and then he stirred, with a low 
sound that was half a hushed, struggled- 
against sob of anguish. 

No need to falter then, no need to wait, no 
need to stand in the darkness longer with 
that wildly fluttering heart. Other women 
might doubted—other women with 
happier lives, women to whom God’s best 


have 


gifts had been most freely given—but not | 


this one; not this little woman, through 
whose dark sky the single rift of heaven’s 
sunshine had only struggled to die out in 
drearier darkness. Couid she have loved 
and trusted and waited through these eight 
years, and then have forgotten—forgotten 
after the weary days, forgotten after the lone- 
ly nights, forgotten after the simple, faithful 
prayers to which, for many days, there had 
been given no answer? Nay, not she: she 
would have known if it had been a hundred 
years, and she had lived them all alone. 

* Lem !—husband !” called to him; 
and though she trembled from head to foot, 
her tone rang out in the still old place like 
vcry of rejoicing. 


she 
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And the man, raising his head, looked 
round and saw her.. But he did not go to 
her: how could he, after all these years of 
shameful slight heaped on her loving soul ? 
He got up slowly from his chair, shaking 
from head to foot also, but in a passion of 
remorse and despair. Man-like, he could not 
grasp what this sad little woman’s love had 
been, was, and would be forever. He open- 
| ed his dry lips to speak, but no sound came 
from them; he had no words to utter. He 
stood before her for a moment as he might 
have stood before a judge, and then his lips 
began to tremble too, and he flung himself 
down upon the chair once more, his folded 
arms upon the oaken table, his face upon 
them, sobbing aloud. 

But she went to him across the kitchen 
with her arms stretched out, and folded his 
strong, shaken body in her weak, woman’s 
clasp, and clung to him—not forgetting, be- 
cause she had never remembered; not for- 
giving, because the sublime simplicity of her 
faith had recoguized no wrong to forgive 
pouring out the long pent-up love of her 
trustful soul upon his breast, thanking God 
jand welcoming the wanderer home. 


| 
| 
| And after he had told her how in the hope 
|of seeing her once more he had dared form 
| the desperate plan of coming to the house 
that night in a sort of disguise, she took 
him up to the close, darkened chamber, and 
they stood together by the bedside, looking 
down in awed silence at the dead woman’s 
face; and at last, when they had gazed long 
and sadly, hand in hand, the little woman 
broke the silence in her timid, hushed voice 
| “Those are father’s letters,” she said. 
| And she was reading them when she died; 
so I put them there. I—I don’t quite un- 
derstand how to say it, Lem, but I’ve been 
thinking that though perhaps God gives 
different feelings to different people, difter- 
| ent failings and different sins, He gives us all 
one thing alike—the breath of life, His 
breath, you know; and it seems to me some- 
how, Lem, as if the breath of God must give 
|a—-a kind of softness sometimes to the very 
hardest. And—and maybe, with Him being 
so high above us and seeing things so clear, 
He takes many things into account that we 
know nothing about, and never think of.” 


IMPROVISATIONS.—IV. 


Wat if I couch in the grass, or 
If in 


listlessly rock on the waters ? 


the market I stroll, sit by the beakers of wine? 


Witched by the fold of a cloud, the flush of a meadow in blossom 


Soothed by the amorous airs, touc 
First must be color and odor, the 


hed by the lips of the. dew? 


simple, unmingled sensation, 


Then, at the end of the year, apples and honey and grain. 
You, reversing the order, your barren and withering branches 
Vainly will shake in the winds, mine hanging heavy with gold! 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Serond Scene. 


MABLETHORPE HOUSE. 


PREAMBLE. 
MVHE place is England. 
| The time is winter, in the year eight- 
een hundred and seventy. 
The Julian 
Holmeroft, Janet 


Horace 


Roy, Grace Rose- 


persons 


Lady 


are, Gray, 


berry, and Mercy Merrick. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LADY JANET’S COMPANION. 
Ir is a glorious winter's day. 
frost hard, the 


The sky is 
clear, the is ice bears for 
skating. 

The dining-room of the ancient mansion 
called Mablethorpe House, situated in the 
London suburb of Kensington, is famous 
among artists and other persons of taste for 
the carved wood-work, of Italian origin, 
which covers the walls on three sides. On 
the fourth side the march of modern im- 
provement has broken in, and has varied 
and brightened the scene by means of a con- 
servatory, forming an entrance to the room 
through a winter-garden of rare plants and 
flowers. On your right hand, as you stand 
fronting the conservatory, the monotony of 
the paneled wall 1 
patterned door of old inlaid wood, leading 
into the library, and thence, across the gre 
hall, to the other reception-rooms of the 
house. <A corresponding door on the left 
hand gives access to the billiard-room, to 
the smoking-room, next to it, and to a small- 
er hall commanding one of the secondary 
entrances to the building. On the left side 
also is the ample fire-place, surmounted by 
its marble mantel-piece, carved in the pro- 
fusely and confusedly ornate style of eighty 
years since. To the educated eye the din- 
ing-room, with its modern furniture and 
conservatory, its ancient walls and doors, 
and its lofty mantel-piece (neither very 
old nor very new), presents a startling, al- 
most a revolutionary, mixture of the dec- 
orative workmanship of widely differing 
To the ignorant eye the one re- 
sult produced is an impression of perfect 
luxury and comfort, united in the friendli- 
est combination and developed on the lar- 
gest scale. 

The clock has just struck two. The table 
is spread for luncheon. 

The persons seated at the table are three 
innumber. First, Lady Janet Roy. 
a young lady who is her reader and com- 
panion. Third, a guest staying in the house, 


s relieved by a quaintly 


at 


schools. 


Second, 


who has already appeared in these pages 
under the name of Horace Holmeroft—at- 
tached to the German army wal 
spondent of an English newspaper. 


as corre- 
Lady Janet Roy needs but little introdue- 
tion. Every body with the slightest pre- 
tension to experience 
knows Lady Janet Roy. 
Who has not heard of her old lace and hei 


priceless rubies ? 


in London society 


Who has not admired her 
commanding figure, her beautifully dressed 
| white hair, her wonderful black eyes, which 
still preserve their youthful brightness, afte1 
first opening on the world years 
? Who has not felt the charm of 
frank, easily flowing talk 


seventy 
since hel 
, her inexhaustible 
spirits, her good-humored, gracious sociabil- 


Where is the 
familiarly 


ity of manner? her 
nuit not by 
hearsay at least, with the fantastic novelty 


nodern 


who is acquainted, 


and humor of her opinions; with her gen- 
erous encouragement of rising merit of 
sort, in all ranks, high o1 

charities, which know distinction 
tween abroad and at with her large 
indulgence, which no ingratitude can dis- 
courage, and no servility pervert? 
body has heard of the popular old lady 
childless a long-forgotten 
Every body knows Lady Janet Roy. 


any 


low; with hei 


no be- 


home ; 


Every 
the 
widow of lord. 
But who knows the handsome young wom 
an sitting on her right hand, playing with 
her luncheon instead of eating it? Nobody 
really knows her. 

She is prettily dressed gray poplin, 
trimmed with gray velvet, and set off by a 
ribbon of deep red tied in a bow at the 
throat. She is nearly as tall as Lady Janet 
herself, and possesses a grace and beauty of 


in 


figure not always seen in women who rise 
above the medium height. Judging by a 
certain innate grandeur in the carriage of 
her head and in the expression of her large 
melancholy gray eyes, believers in blood and 
breeding will be apt to guess that this is an- 
other noble lady. Alas! she is nothing but 
Lady Janet’s companion and reader. Her 
head, crowned with its lovely light brown 
hair, bends with a gentle respect when Lady 
Janet speaks. Her fine firm hand is easily 
and incessantly watchful to supply Lady 
The old lad y—af- 
fectionately familiar with her—specks to 
her as she might speak to an adopted child. 
But the gratitude of the beautiful compan- 
ion has always the same restraint in its ac- 
knowledgment of kindness ; the smile of the 
beautiful companion has always the same 
underlying sadness when it responds to Lady 
Janet’s hearty laugh. Is there something 
wrong here, under the surface? Is she suf- 


Janet’s slightest wants. 
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fering in mind, or suffering in body? What 
is the matter with her? 

The matter with her is secret remorse. 

his delicate and beautiful creature pines 
under the slow torment of constant self-re- 
proach. 

To the mistress of the house, and to all 
who inhabit it or enter it, she is known as 
Grace Roseberry, the orphan relative by 


marriage of Lady Janet Roy. To herself | 


alone she is known as the outcast of the 
London streets; the inmate of the London 
Refuge; the lost woman who has stolen her 
way back—after vainly trying to fight her 
way back—to Home and Name. There she 
sits in the grim shadow of her own terrible 
secret, disguised in another person’s identity, 
and established in another person’s place. 
Merey Merrick had only to dare, and to be- 
come Grace Roseberry if she pleased. She 
has dared, and she has been Grace Roseber- 
ry for nearly four months past. 


At this moment, while Lady Janet is talk- | 


ing to Horace Holmecroft, something that has 
passed between them has set her thinking 
of the day when she took the first fatal step 
which committed her to the fraud. 

How marvelously easy of accomplishment 
the act of personation had been! At first 
sight Lady Janet had yielded to the fasci- 
nation of the noble and interesting face. 
No need to present the stolen letter ; no need 
to repeat the ready-made story. The old 
lady had put the letter aside unopened, and 
had stopped the story at the first words. 
“Your face is your introduction, my dear; 
your father can say nothing for you which 


you have not already said for yourself.” | 


There was the welcome which established 
her firmly in her talse identity at the outset. 
Thanks to her own experience, and thanks 
to the “Journal” of events at Rome, ques- 
tions about her life in Canada and questions 
about Colonel Roseberry’s illness found her 
ready with answers which (even if suspicion 
had existed) would have disarmed suspicion 
on the spot. While the true Grace was 
slowly and painfully winning her way back 
to life on her bed in a German hospital, the 
false Grace was presented to Lady Janet’s 
friends as the relative by marriage of the 
mistress of Mablethorpe House. From that 
time forward nothing had happened to rouse 
in her the faintest suspicion that Grace 
Roseberry was other than a dead-and-buried 


woman. So far as she now knew—so far as| tion at hand—a table-spoon 
any one now knew—she might live out her 
life in perfect security (if her conscience 
would let her), respected, distinguished, and 


Her memory was her worst enemy ; her one 
| refuge from it was in change of occupation 
| and change of scene. 
| “May I go into the conservatory, Lady 

Janet ?” she asked. 
| * Certainly, my dear.” 
| She bent her head to her protectress, 
looked for a moment with a steady, com- 
passionate attention at Horace Holmeroft, 
and, slowly crossing the room, entered the 
| winter-garden. The eyes of Horace followed 

her, as long as she was in view, with a cu- 
rious contradictory expression of admira- 
tion and disapproval. When she had passed 
out of sight the admiration vanished, but 
the disapproval remained. The face of the 
young man contracted into a frown: he sat 
silent, with his fork in his hand, playing ab- 
sently with the fragments on his plate. 

“Take some French pie, Horace,” said 
Lady Janet. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Some more chicken, then ?” 

“No more chicken.” 

“Will nothing tempt you?” 

“T will take some more wine, if you will 
allow me.” 

He filled his glass (for the fifth or sixth 
time) with claret, and emptied it sullenly 
at a draught. Lady Janet’s bright eyes 
watched him with sardonic attention ; Lady 

| Janet’s ready tongue spoke out as freely as 
| usual what was passing in her mind at the 
time. 


“The air of Kensington doesn’t seem to 
| suit you, my young friend,” she said. “The 
| longer you have been my guest, the oftener 
you fill your glass and empty your cigar- 
case. Those are bad signs in a young man. 
When you first came here you arrived in- 
valided by a wound. In your place, I should 
not have exposed myself to be shot, with no 
other object in view than describing a battle 
in a newspaper. I suppose tastes differ. 
Are you ill? Does your wound still plague 
you ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ Are you out of spirits ?” 

Horace Holmeroft dropped his fork, rest- 
ed his elbows on the table, and answered, 
“ Awfully.” 

Even Lady Janet’s large toleration had its 
limits. It embraced every human offense 
lexcept a breach of good manners. She 
| snatched up the nearest weapon of correc- 
and rapped 
| her young friend smartly with it on the arm 
that was nearest to her. 

“ My table is not the club table,” said the 





beloved, in the position which she had|old lady. “Hold up your head. Don’t look 


usurped. 


She rose abruptly from the table. The 
effort of her life was to shake herself free of 


| at your fork—look at me. I allow nobody 
to be out of spirits in My house. I consider 
‘it to be a reflection on Me. If our quiet life 


| here doesn’t suit you, say so plainly, and find 


the remembrances which haunted her per- | something else to do. There is employment 


petually as they were haunting her now. 


to be had, I suppose—if you choose to apply 
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for it? Youneedn’tsmile. I don’t want to 
see your teeth—I want an answer.” 

Horace admitted, with all needful gravity, 
that there was employment to be had. The 
war between France and Germany, he re- 
marked, was still going on: the newspaper 
had offered to employ him again in the ca- 
pacity of correspondent. 

“Don’t speak of the newspapers and the 
war!” cried Lady Janet, with a sudden ex- 
piosion of anger, which was genuine anger 
time. ‘I detest the newspapers! I 
won't allow the newspapers to enter this 
I lay the whole blame of the blood 
shed between France and Germany at their 


door.” 


this 


house. 


Horace’s eyes opened wide in amazement. 
The old lady evidently in earnest. 
“What car you possibly mean?” he asked. 
“Are the newspapers responsible for the 
war ?” 


was 


“Entirely responsible,” answered Lady 
Janet. “Why, you don’t understand the 
you live in! Does any body do any 
thing nowadays (fighting included) without 
I sub- 
thou art presented with 
a testimonial; he preaches a sermon; we suf- 
fer a grievance; you make a discovery ; they 
vo to church and get married. And I, thou, 
he; we, you, they, all want one and the same 
thing- want in the papers. 
\re kings, soldiers, and diplomatists excep- 
tions to the general rule of humanity? Not 
they! I tell you seriously, if the newspa- 
pers of Europe had one and all decided not 
to take the smallest notice in print of the 
war between France and Germany, it is my 
firm conviction the war would have come to 
an end for want of encouragement 
since. 


age 


wishing to see it in the newspapers ? 
scribe to a charity ; 


we to see it 


long 
Let the pen cease to advertise the 
sword, and I, for one, can see the result. No 
report—no fighting.” 

“Your views have the merit of perfect 
novelty, ma’am,” said Horace. “ Would you 
object to see them in the newspapers ?” 

Lady Janet worsted her young friend with 
his own weapons. 

“Don’t I live in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century ?” she asked. ‘In the 
newspapers, did you say? In large type, 
Horace, if you love me!” 

Horace changed the subject. 

“You blame me for being out of spirits,” 
he said; “and you seem to think it is be- 
cause I am tired of my pleasant life at Ma- 
blethorpe House. I am not in the least 
tired, Lady Janet.” He looked toward the 
conservatory: the frown showed itself on 
his face once more. ‘The truth is,” he re- 
sumed, “I am not satisfied with Grace Rose- 
berry.” 

“What has Grace done ?” 

“She persists in prolonging our engage- 
ment. Nothing will persuade her to fix the 
day for our marriage.” 


It was true! Mercy had been mad enough 
to listen to him, and to love him. But Mer- 
cy was not vile enough to marry him under 
her false character, and in her false name. 
Between three and four months had elapsed 
since Horace had been sent home from the 
war, wounded, and had found the beautiful 
Englishwoman whom he had befriended in 
France established at Mablethorpe House. 
Invited to become Lady Janet’s guest (he 
had passed his holidays as a school-boy un- 
der Lady Janet’s roof)—free to spend the 
idle time of his convalescence from morning 
to night in Mercy’s society—the lmpresslon 
originally produced on him in the French 
cottage soon strengthened into love. Before 
the month out Horace had declared 
himself, and had discovered that he spoke 
to willing ears. 


was 


From that moment it was 
only a question of persisting long enough in 
the resolution to gain his point. The mar- 
riage engagement was ratified—most relue- 
tantly on the lady’s side—-and there the fur- 
ther of Horace Holmcroft’s suit 
came toanend. Try as he might, he failed 
to persuade his betrothed wife to fix the day 
for the marriage. 
in her way. 
her own 


progress 


There were no obstacles 
She had no near relations of 
to consult. As a connection of 
szady Janet’s by marriage, Horace’s mother 
and sisters were ready to receive her with 
all the honors due to a new member of the 
family. No pecuniary considerations made 
it necessary, in 
vorable time. 


this case, to wait for a fa- 
Horace was an only son; and 
he had succeeded to his father’s estate with 
On both 
sides alike there was absolutely nothing to 
prevent the two young people from being 
married as soon as the settlements could be 
drawn. And yet, to all appearance, here 
was a long engagement in prospect, with no 
better reason than the lady’s incomprehen- 
sible perversity to explain the delay. 

“Can you account for Grace’s conduct ?”’ 
asked Lady Janet. Her manner changed as 
she put the question. She looked and spoke 
like a person who was perplexed and an- 
noyed. 

“‘T hardly like to own it,” Horace answer- 
ed, “but I am afraid she has some motive 
for deferring our marriage which she can 


an ample income to support it. 


| not confide either to you or to me.” 


Lady Janet started. 
“ What makes you think that ?” she asked. 
“T have once or twice caught her in tears. 
Every now and then 
is talking quite gayly 


sometimes when she 
-she suddenly changes 
color and becomes silent and depressed. Just 
now, when she left the table (didn’t you no- 
tice it?), she looked at me in the strangest 
way—almost as if she was sorry for me. 
Wiat do these things mean ?” 

Horace’s reply, instead of increasing Lady 
Janet’s anxiety, seemed to relieve it. He 
had observed nothing which she had not 











noticed herself. “You foolish boy!” she 
said, “‘ the meaning is plain enough. Grace 














has been out of health for some time past. 








The doctor recommends change of air. I 
shall take her away with me.” 

“Tt would be more to the purpose,” Hor- 
ace rejoined, “if J took her away with me. 
She might consent, if you would only use 
your influence. 























Is it asking too much to 
ask you to persuade her? My mother and 
my sisters have written to her, and have 
produced no effect. 




















Do me the greatest of 
speak to her to-day!” He 
paused, and possessing himself of Lady Jan- 
et’s hand, pressed it entreatingly. “ You 
have always been so good to me,” he said, 








all kindnesses 


























softly, and pressed it again. 

The old lady looked at him. It was im- 
possible to dispute that there were attrac- 
tions in Horace Holmcroft’s face which made 
it well worth looking at. 





























Many a woman 
might have envied him his clear complexion, 
his bright blue eyes, and the warm amber 
tint in his light Saxon hair. Men—espe- 
cially men skilled in observing physiognomy 

might have noticed in the shape of his 
forehead and in the line of his upper lip 
the signs indicative of a moral nature deti- 
cient in largeness and breadth— 





















































of a mind 
easily accessible to strong prejudices, and 
obstinate in maintaining those prejudices in 
the face of conviction itself. 

















To the obser- 
vation of women these remote defects were 
too far below the surface to be visible. He 
charmed the sex in general by his rare per- 
sonal advantages, and by the graceful defer- 
ence of his manner. 












































To Lady Janet he was 
endeared, not by his own merits only, but 

by old associations that were connected with 

him. His father had been one of her many 

admirers in her young days. Circumstances 

had parted them. Her marriage to another | 
man had been a childless marriage. In past 

times, when the boy Horace had come to her 

from school, she had cherished a secret fancy | 
(too absurd to be communicated to any liv- | 
ing creature) that he ought to have been | 
her son, and might have been her son, if she 
had married his father! She smiled charm- 
ingly, old as she was—she yielded as his 
mother might have yielded—-when the 
young man took her hand and entreated her 
to interest herself in his marriage. ‘Must 
I really speak to Grace?” she asked, with a 
gentleness of tone and manner far from char- 
acteristic, on crdinary occasions, of the lady 
of Mablethorpe House. Horace saw that he 
had gained his point. He sprang to his feet ; 
his eyes turned eagerly in the direction of 

















































































































diant with hope. Lady Janet (with her| 
mind full of his father) stole a last look at | 
him, sighed as she thought of the vanished | 
days, and recovered herself. 

“Go to the smoking-room,” she said, giv- | 
ing him a push toward the door. 























“ Away | 
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aif the conservatory ; his handsome face was ra- | claimed, impulsively. 


|think me vain. 


with you, and cultivate the favorite 
of the nineteenth century.” 
tempted to express his gratitude. 


Vic 
Horace at 

“Go an 
smoke !” was all she said, pushing him out 
“Go and smoke!” 

Left by herself, Lady Janet took a tun 
in the room, and considered a little. 

Horace’s discontent was not unreasonabk 
There was really no excuse for the delay of 
which he complained. Whether the young 
lady had a special motive for hanging back, 
or whether she was merely fretting becaus: 
she did not know her own mind, it was, i: 
either case, necessary to come to a distinct 
understanding, sooner or later, on the,seri- 
ous question of the marriage. The difficulty 
was, how to approach the subject without 
giving offense. “I don’t understand the 
young women of the present generation,” 
thought Lady Janet. “In my time, when 
we were fond of a man, we were ready to 


marry him at a moment’s notice. And this 


is an age of progress! They ought to b 
readier still.” 

Arriving, by her own process of induction, 
at this inevitable conclusion, she decided to 
try what her influence could accomplish, and 
to trust to the inspiration of the moment foi 
exeruing it in the right way. Grace!” she 
called out, approaching the conservatory 
door. 

The tall lithe figure in its gray dress 
glided into view, and stood relieved against 
the green background of the winter-garden. 

“Did your ladyship call me ?” 

“Yes; I want to speak to you. Com 
and sit down by me.” 

With those words Lady Janet led the way 
to a sofa, and placed her companion by he1 
side. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MAN IS COMING. 


~ 


“You look very pale this morning, my 
child.” 

Mercy sighed wearily. “Tam not well,” 
she answered. “The slightest noises startle 
me. I feel tired if I only walk across the 
room.” 

Lady Janet patted her kindly on the shoul- 
der. ‘We must try what a change will do 
for you. Which shall it be? the Continent 
or the sea-side ?” 

“Your ladyship is too kind to me.” 

“Tt is impossible to be too kind to you.” 

Mercy started. The color flowed charm- 
ingly over her pale face. “Oh?” she ex- 
“Say that again!” 

“Say it again?’ repeated Lady Janet, 
with a look of surprise. 

“Yes! Don’t think me presuming; only 
I can’t hear you say too 
often that you have learned to like me. Is 
it really a pleasure to you to have me in the 


hou 
I hi 
tiol 
affi 


wo 
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house ? 

I have been with you ?” 
(The one excuse for the act of persona- 

tion—if excuse there could be—lay 

flirmative answer to those questions. 


in the 
It 
vy of the 
the true Grace could not 
if the 
Mable- 


would 
» Grace 


be something, surely, to 

that 
been worthier of her 
had received 
thorpe House!) 

Lady Janet was partly touched, partly 
umused, by the extraordinary 
of the appeal that had been made to her. 

“Have you behaved well?” she repeated. 
“My dear, you talk as if you were a child!” 
laid her hand caressingly on Mercy’s 
arm, and continued, in a graver tone: “It 
is hardly too much to say, Grace, that I 
I 
do believe I could be hardly fonder of you 
if you were my own daughter.” 

Mercy suddenly turned her head aside, so 
is to hide her face. 
ng her arm, felt it tremble. 
matter with you ?” 
downright manner. 

‘IT am only very 

that is all.” 

The words were 
The 
Lady Janet’s view. 


provoke this ?” 


fa] 


LiS¢ 


have welcome, 


true Grace been at 


earnestness 


he 


bless the day when you first came to me. 


“What is the 


tones. face was still averted from 

“What have I said to 
’ wondered the old lady, ‘Is 
she in the melting mood to-day? If she is, 
now is the time to say a word for Horace !” 
Keeping that excellent object in view, Lady 
Janet approached the delicate topic with all 
needful caution at starting. 

“We have got on so well together,” she 
resumed, “‘ that it will not be easy for either 
of us to feel reconciled to a change in our 

At my age, it will fall hardest on 
What shall I do, Grace, when the day 


lives, 


me, 


comes for parting with my adopted daugh- 
ter ?” 
Mercy started, and showed her face again. | 


The traces of tears were in hereyes. ‘Why 
should I leave you?” she asked, in a tone of 
alarm. 

“Surely you know!” exclaimed Lady Janet. 

“Indeed I don’t. Tell me why.” 

“ Ask Horace to tell you.” 

The last allusion was too plain to be mis- 
understood. Mercy’s head drooped. She 
began to tremble again. Lady Janet looked 
at her in blank amazement. 

“Ts there any thing wrong between Horace 
and you ?” she asked. 

pall te 

“You know 
child ? 
Horace without loving him ?” 

“Oh no!” 

“And yet—” 

For the first time in their experience of 
each other Mercy ventured to interrupt her 
benefactress. 


your own heart, my dear 


Have I always behaved well since | 


Lady Janet, still touch- | 
she asked, in her abrupt, | 
grateful to your ladyship | 


spoken faintly, in broken | 


You have surely not encouraged | 


“ Dear Lady Janet,” she in- | 
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terposed, gently, “I am in uo hurry to be 
married. There will be plenty of time in the 
future to talk of that. 


you wished to say to me. 


You had something 
What is it?” 
It was no easy matter to disconcert Lady 
Janet Roy. 
reduced her to silence. 


But that last question fairly 
After all that had 
passed, there sat he1 young companion, inno- 
cent of the faintest suspicion of the subject 
that to etween them! 
“What are the young women of the present 
time made of?” thought the old lady, utterly 
at a loss to know what to say next. Merey 
her side, with impenetrable 
patience which only aggravated the difticul- 


was be discussed 1} 


waited, on an 


ties of the position. The silence was fast 
threatening to bring the interview to a sud- 
den and untimely end, when the door from 
the library opened, and a man-servant, bear- 
ing a little silver salver, entered the 


Lady“Janet’s rising sense of annoyance 


room. 
| 
instantly seized on the servant as a victim. 
“What do you want ?” 
‘*T never rang for you.” 

“A letter, my lady. 
| for an answer.” 


she asked, sharply. 
The messenger waits 


The man presented his salver with the 
| letter on it, and withdrew. 

Lady Janet recognized the handwriting 
on the address with a look of surprise. “i x- 
cuse me, my dear,” she said, pausing, with 
her old-fashioned courtesy, before she open 
ed the envelope. Mercy made the necessary 
acknowledgment, and moved away to thx 
other end of the room, little thinking that 
the arrival of the letter marked a crisis in 
|her life. Lady Janet put on her spectacles. 
“Odd that he should have al 
ready!” she said to herself, as she threw the 
empty envelope on the table. 

| The letter contained these lines, the write 
| of them being no other than the man who 
| had preached in the chapel of the Refuge: 


come back 


“DEAR AUNT,—I am back again in Lon- 
don before my time. My friend the rector 
has shortened his holiday, and has resumed 
his duties in the country. Iam afraid you 
will blame me when you hear of the reasons 
which have hastened his return. The soon- 
er I make my confession, the easier I shall 
feel 


wishing to see you as soon as possible. 


in 
May 
I follow my letter to Mablethorpe House? 
And may I present a lady to yonu—a perfect 
stranger—in whom I am interested? Pray 
|say Yes, by the bearer, and oblige your af- 
fectionate nephew, JULIAN GRAY.” 


Besides, I have a special object 


Lady Janet referred again suspiciously to 
| the sentence in the letter which alluded to 
| the “lady.” 

Julian Gray was her only surviving neph- 
ew, the son of a favorite sister whom she 
had lost. He would have held no very ex- 
alted position in the estimation of his aunt 
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who regarded his views in politics and 
religion with the aversion—but 
for his marked resemblance to his mother. 
Chis pleaded for him with the old lady, aid- 
ed as it was by the pride that she secretly 
felt in the early celebrity which the young 
lergyman had achieved as a writer and a 
preacher. Thanks to these mitigating cir- 
cumstances, and to Julian’s 


strongest 


inexhaustible 


good humor, the aunt and the nephew gener- | 


ally met on friendly terms. Apart from what 
she called “his detestable opinions,” Lady 
Janet was sufficiently interested in Julian 
to feel some curiosity about the mysterious 
“lady” mentioned in the letter. Had he 
determined to settle in life? Was his choice 
already made? And if so, would it prove 
a. choice acceptable to the family? 
Lady Janet’s bright face showed signs of 


to be 


| that moment. 
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fraud. The sense of her degradation had 
never been so bitterly present to her as a; 


It she could only confess thy 


| truth—if she could innocently enjoy he; 


| 


doubt as she asked herself that last ques- | 


tion. Julian’s liberal views wer® capable 
of leading him to dangerous extremes 
aunt shook her head ominously as she rose 
from the sofa and advanced to the library 
door. 

“Grace,” she said, pausing and turning 
round, “‘ Thave a note to write to my nephew. 
I shall be back directly.” 

Mercy approached her, from the opposite 


extremity of the room, with an exclamation | 


of surprise. 

“Your nephew?” she repeated. ‘Your 
ladyship never told me you had a nephew.” 

Lady Janet laughed. “I must have had 
it on the tip of my tongue to tell you, over 
and over again,” she said. ‘ But we have 
had so many things to talk about—and, to 
own the truth, my nephew is not one of my 
favorite subjects of conversation. I don’t 
mean that I dislike him; I detest his prin- 
ciples, my dear, that’s all. However, you 
shall form your own opinion of him; he is 
coming to see me to-day. Wait here till I 
return; I have something more to say about | 
Horace.” 

Merey opened the library door for her, 
closed it again, and walked slowly to and 
fro alone in the room, thinking. 

Was her mind running on Lady Janet’s 
nephew? No. Lady Janet’s brief allusion 
to her relative had not led her into alluding 
to him by his name. Mercy was still as ig- 
norant as ever that the preacher at the Ref- | 
uge and the nephew of her benefactress 
were one and the same man. Her memory 
was busy now with the tribute which Lady | 
Janet had paid to her at the outset of the | 


was; she knew 


His | 


| forever? 


| I had died before I entered this house! 


harmless life at Mablethorpe House—whai 
a grateful, happy woman she might be! 
Was it possible (if she made the confessio) 

to trust to her own good conduct to plea 
her excuse? No! Her calmer sense warned 
her that it was hopeless. The place she had 
won—honestly won—in Lady Janet’s esti- 
mation had been obtained by a trick. Noth- 
ing could alter, nothing could excuse that, 
She took out her handkerchief and dashed 
away the useless tears that had gathered i: 
her eyes, and tried to turn her thoughts 
some other way. What was it Lady Janet 
had said on going into the library? She had 
said she was coming back to speak about 
Horace. Mercy guessed what the object 
but too well what Horace 
wanted of her. How was she to meet the 
emergency? In the name of Heaven, what 
was to be done? Could she let the man who 
loved her—the man whom she loved—drift 
blindfold into marriage with such a woman 
as she had been? No! it was her duty to 
warn him. How? Could she break his 
heart, could she lay his life waste by speak- 
ing the cruel words which might part then 
“T can’t tell him! I won't 
him!” she burst out, passionately. “Th 
disgrace of it would kill me!” Her vary- 
ing mood changed as the words escaped her. 
A reckless defiance of her own better 


tell 


na- 
ture—that saddest of all the forms in which 
@&@ woman’s misery can express itself—filled 
her heart with its poisoning bitterness. She 
sat down again on the sofa with eyes that 
glittered and cheeks suffused with an angry 
red. “Iam no worse than another woman!” 
she thought. ‘ Another woman might have 
married him for his money.” The next mo- 
ment the miserable insufficiency of her own 
excuse for deceiving him showed its hollow- 
ness, self-exposed. She covered her face 
with her hands, and found refuge—wher 


| she had often found refuge before—in the 


helpless resignation of despair. ‘ Oh, that 
Oh, 
that I could die and have done with it at 
this moment!” So the struggle had ended 


with her hundreds of times already. So it 


| ended now. 


The door leading into the billiard-room 
opened softly. Horace Holmeroft had wait- 


interview between them: “It is hardly too | ed to hear the result of Lady Janet’s inter- 
much to say, Grace, that I bless the day | ference in his favor until he could wait no 


when you first came to me.” 
ment there was balm for her wounded spirit | 
in the remembrance of those words, 


For the mo- | longer. 


He looked in cautiously, ready to with- 


Grace | draw again unnoticed if the two were still 


Roseberry herself could surely have earned | talking together. The absence of Lady Janet 
no sweeter praise than the praise that she | suggested that the interview had come to an 


had won. 


The next instant she was seized | end. 


Was his betrothed wife waiting alone 


with a sudden horror of her own successful | to speak to him on his return to the room ? 





filled 

She 
| that 
eT 
an!” 
have 
t mo- 
own 
llow- 
faci 
yhere 
n the 
that 
Oh, 
it at 
nded 
So it 


room 
Walt- 
nter- 
it no 


vith- 
still 
‘anet 
[oO an 
lone 
om ? 
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He advanced a few steps. She never moved; 
she sat heedless, absorbed in her thoughts. 
Were they thoughts of him? He advanced 
a little nearer, and called to her. 

“ Grace!” 

She sprang to her feet, with a faint ery. 
“JT wish you wouldn’t startle me,” she said, 
irritably, sinking back on the sofa. “Any 
sudden alarm sets my heart beating as if it 
would choke me.” 

Horace pleaded for pardon with a lover’s 
humility. In her present state of nervous 
irritation she was not to be appeased. She 
looked away from him in silence. Entirely 
ignorant of the paroxysm of mental sutier- 
ing through which she had just passed, he 
seated himself by her side, and asked her 
gently if she had seen Lady Janet. She 
made an affirmative answer with an unrea- 
sonable impatience of tone and manner 
which would have warned an older and 
more experienced man to give her time be- 
fore he spoke again. Horace was young, and 
weary of the suspense that he had endured 
in the other room. He unwisely pressed her 
with another question. 

“Has Lady Janet said any thing to 
you—” 

She turned on him angrily before he could 
finish the sentence. ‘“ You have tried to 
make her hurry me into marrying you,” she 
burst out. “I see it in your face!” 

Plain as the warning was this time, Hor- 
ace still failed to interpret it in the right 
way. “Don’t be angry!” he said, good- 
humoredly. ‘Is it so very inexcusable to 
ask Lady Janet to intercede for me? I 
have tried to persuade you in vain. My 
mother and my sisters have pleaded for me, 
and you turn a deaf ear—” 

She could endure it no longer. She stamp- 
ed her foot on the floor with hysterical ve- 
hemence. ‘Iam weary of hearing of your 
mother and your sisters!” she broke in vio- 
lently. ‘ You talk of nothing else.” 

It was just possible to make one more 
mistake in dealing with her—and Horace 
made it. He took offense, on his side, and 
rose from the sofa. His mother and sisters 
were high authorities in his estimation; 
they variously represented his ideal of per- 
fection in women. He withdrew to the op- 
posite extremity of the room, and admin- 


think of on the spur of the moment. 

“Tt would be well, Grace, if you followed 
the example set you by my mother and my sis- 
ters,” he said. ‘ They are not in the habit of 
speaking cruelly to those who love them.” 

To all appearance the rebuke failed to 
produce the slightest effect. She seemed to 
be as indifferent to it as if it had not reach- 
ed her ears. There was a spirit in her—a 
miserable spirit, born of her own bitter ex- 
perience—which rose in revolt against Hor- 
ace’s habitual glorification of the ladies of 


his family. “It sickens me,” she thought 
to herself, “to hear of the virtues of women 
who have néver been tempted! Where is 
the merit of living reputably, when your 
life is one course of prosperity and enjoy- 
ment? Has his mother known starvation ? 
Have his sisters been left forsaken in the 
street?” It hardened her heart—it almost 
reconciled her to deceiving him—when he 
set his relatives up as patterns for her. 
Would he never understand that women 
detested having other women exhibited as 
examples to them ? She looked round at 
him with a sense of impatient wonder. He 
Was sitting at the luncheon-table, with his 
back turned on her, and his head resting on 
his hand. If he had attempted to rejoin 
her, she would have repelled him; if he had 
spoken, she would have met him with a 
sharp reply. He sat apart from her, with 
out uttering a word. In a man’s hanids si- 
lence is the most terrible of all protests to 
the woman who loves him. Violence she 
can endure. Words she is always ready to 
meet by words on her side. Silence con- 
®iter a moment’s hesitation, 
Mercy left the sofa and advanced submis- 
sively toward the table. She had offended 
him—and she alone was in fault. How 
should he know it, poor fellow, when he 


quers her. 


innocently mortitied her? Step by step she 
drew closer and closer. He never looked 
round; he never moved. She laid her hand 
timidly on his shoulder. ‘ Forgive me, Hor- 
ace,” she whispered in his ear. “I am suf- 
fering this morning; I am not myself. | 
didn’t mean what I said. Pray forgive 
me.” There was no resisting the caressing 
tenderness of voice and manner which ac- 
companied those words. He looked up; he 
took her hand. She bent over him, and 
touched his forehead with her lips. “Am 
I forgiven ?’ 

“Oh, my darling,” he said, “if you only 
knew how I loved you!” 

“T do know it,” she answered, gently, 
twining his hair round her finger, and ar- 
ranging it over his forehead where his hand 


’ she asked. 


| had rufiled it. 


They were completely absorbed in each 
other, or they must, at that moment, have 
heard the library door open at the other end 


of the room. 
istered the severest reproof that he could | 


Lady Janet had written the necessary re- 


| ply to her nephew, and had returned, faith- 


ful to her engagement, to plead the cause of 
Horace. The first object that met her view 
was her client pleading, with conspicuous 
success, for himself! “I am not wanted, 
evidently,” thought the old lady. She 
noiselessly closed the door again, and left 
the lovers by themselves. 

Horace returned, with unwise persistency, 
to the question of the deferred marriage. At 
the first words that he spoke she drew back 
directly—sadly, not angrily. 





Os 
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“* Don’t press me to-day,” she said; “Iam 
not well to-day.” 

He rose and looked at her anxiously. 
‘* May I speak about it to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes, She returned to the 
sofa, and changed the subject. ‘“ What a 
time Lady Janet is away!” she said. “ What 
can be keeping her so long ?” 


to-morrow.” 


Horace did his best to appear interested 
n the question of Lady Janet’s prolonged 
absence. ‘ What made her leave you?” he 
asked, standing at the back of the sofa and 
leaning over her. 


‘* She went into the library to write a note 
to her nephew. By-the-bye, who is her neph- 
ew ?”? 

“Ts it possible you don’t know ?” 

* Indeed I don’t.” 

“You have heard of him, no doubt,” 
Horace. 
brated 
nearer 


said 

‘Lady Janet’s nephew is a cele- 
man.” He paused, and stooping 
to her, lifted a love-lock that lay 
her shoulder, and pressed it to his 
“Lady Janet’s nephew,” he resumed, 
“is Julian Gray.” 

She started off her seat, arf. looked round 
at him in blank, bewildered terror, as if she 
doubted the evidence of her own senses. 


over 


lips. 


Horace was completely taken by surprise. 
“My dear Grace!” 
have I said 
time ?” 

She held up her hand for silence. ‘ Lady 
Janet’s nephew is Julian Gray,” she repeat- 
ed; “and I only know it now !” 

Horace’s perplexity increased. ‘ My dar- 
ling, now you do know it, what is there to 
alarm you ?” he asked. 

(There was enough to alarm the boldest 
woman living—in such a position, and with 
such a temperament as hers, To her mind 
the personation of Grace Roseberry had sud- 
denly assumed a new aspect: the aspect of 
a fatality. It had led her blindfold to the 
house in which she and the preacher at the 
Refuge were to meet. 


he exclaimed ; 
to startle 


“ what 


or done you this 


He was coming—the 
man who had reached her inmost heart, who 
had influenced her whole life! Was the day 
of reckoning coming with him ?) 

“Don’t notice me,” she said, faintly. “I 
have been ill all the morning. You saw it 
yourself when you came in here; even the 
sound of your voice alarmed me. I shall be 
better directly. Iam afraid I startled you?” 

“My dear Grace, it almost looked as if you 
were terrified at the sound of Julian’s name! 
He is a public celebrity, I know; and I have 
seen ladies start and stare at him when he 
entered a room. But you looked perfectly 
panic-stricken.” 

She rallied her courage by a desperate ef- 
fort; she laughed—a harsh, uneasy laugh— 
and stopped him by putting her hand over 
his mouth. “Absurd!” she said, lightly. 
“As if Mr. Julian Gray had any thing to do 
with my looks! I am better already. See 


for yourself!” She looked round at hi, 
again with a ghastly gayety; and returned 
with a desperate assumption of indifference, 
to the subject of Lady Janet’s nephew. “0; 
course I have heard of him,” she said. “ J) 
you know that he is expected here to-day 
Don’t stand there behind me—it’s so hari 
to talk to you. Come and sit down.” 

He obeyed—but she had*not quite satis. 
fied him yet. His face had not lost its ex 
pression of anxiety and surprise. She per- 
sisted in playing her part, determined to set 
at rest in him any possible suspicion that sh 
had reasons of her own for being afraid of 
Julian Gray. “Tell me about this famous 
man of yours,” she said, putting her arm fa- 
miliarly through his arm. “What is li 
like ?” 

The caressing action and the easy ton 
had their effect on Horace. His face begat 
to clear; he answered her lightly on his sid 

“Prepare yourself to meet the most un- 
clerical of clergymen,” he said. “ Julian is 
a lost sheep among the parsons, and a thor: 
in the side of his bishop., Preaches, if they 
ask him, in Dissenters’ chapels. Declines to 
set up any pretensions to priestly authority 
and priestly power. 
on a plan of his own. Is quite resigned ney- 
er to rise to the high places in his professior 
Says it’s rising high enough for him to be tli 
Archdeacon of the afflicted, the Dean of t] 
hungry, and the Bishop of the poor. Wit] 
all his oddities, as good a fellow as ever lived 
Immensely popular with the women. They 
all go to him for advice. I wish you would 
go too.” 

Merey changed color. 
mean ?” she asked, sharply, 

“Julian is famous for his powers of per 
suasion,” said Horace, smiling. “ If he spok 
to you, Grace, he would prevail on you to 
fix the day. Suppose I ask Julian to plead 
for me ?” 

He made the proposal in jest. Mercy’s 
unquiet mind accepted it as addressed to 
herinearnest. ‘ He will do it,” she thought, 
with a sense of indescribable terror, “if | 
don’t stop him!” There was but one chanc 
for her. The only certain way to prevent 
Horace from appealing to his friend was to 
grant what Horace wished for before his 
friend entered the house. She laid her 
hand on his shoulder; she hid the terrible 
anxieties that were devouring her under an 
assumption of coquetry painful and pitiable 
to see. 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” she said, gayly. 
“What were we saying just now—before 
we began to speak of Mr. Julian Gray ?” 

“We were wondering what had become 
of Lady Janet,” Horace replied. 

She tapped him impatiently on the shoul- 
der. “No! no! It was something you said 
before that.” 

Her eyes completed what her words had 


Goes about doing good 


“What 


do yo 


” 
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left unsaid. Horace’s arm stole round her 
st. 
I was saying that I loved you,” he an- 
swered, in a whisper. 

‘Only that ?” 

‘Are you tired of hearing it ?” 

She smiled charmingly. 
about 
stopped, and looked away from him. 

“ About our marriage ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is the one dearest wish of my life.” 

“ Really ?” 

“ Really.” 

There was a pause. Mercy’s fingers toyed 
ervously with the trinkets at her watch- 
“When would you like it to be ?” 

e said, very softly, with her whole atten- 
tion fixed on the watch-chain. 

She had never spoken, she had never look- 
ed,as she spoke and looked now. 


** Are you 80 very 


much in earnest -~about She 


| TO se 
lat she 
ala ¢ 
amou 
rm ta 


nal. 


Horace 
was afraid to believe in his own good for- 
“Oh, Grace!” he exclaimed, “ you are 
not trifling with me?” 

“What makes you think I am trifling 
with you ?” 


tune, 


Horace was innocent enough to answer 
her seriously. ‘You would not even let me 
speak of our marriage just now,” he said. 

“Never mind what I did just now,” she 
retorted, petulantly. ‘They say women are 
changeable. It is one of the defects of the 
St x.” 

‘“ Heaven be praised for the defects of the 
sex!” cried Horace, with devout sincerity. 
“Do you really leave me to decide ?” 

“Tf you insist on it.” 

Horace considered for a moment—the sub- 
ject being the law of marriage. “ We may 
be married by license in a fortnight,” he said. 
“T fix this day fortnight.” 

She held up her hands in protest. 

“Why not? Mylawyerisready. There 
are no preparations tomake. Yousaid when 
you accepted me that it was to be a private 
marriage.” 

Mercy was obliged to own that she had 
certainly said that. 

“We might be married at once—if the law 
would only let us. This day fortnight! 
Say—Yes!” He drew her to him. 
Chere was a pause. The mask of coquetry 

badly worn from the first—dropped from 
her. 


closer 


Her sad gray eyes rested compassion- 

ately on his eager face. 
pe 

ru . he 


Grace! 


“PDon’t look so se- 
“Only one little word, 
Only Yes.” 

She sighed, and said it. He kissed her 
passionately. It was only by a resolute ef- 
fort that she released herself. 
she said, faintly. 
self!” 

She was in earnest—strangely in earnest. 
She was trembling from head to foot. Hor- 
ace to leave *“T will find Lady 
Janet,” he said; “I long to show the dear 


us said, 
ayly. 
etore 
x “ Leave me!” 
come “Pray leave me by my- 
houl- 
said 
rose her. 


had 
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old lady that I have recovered my spirits, 
and to tell her why.” He turned round at 


the library door. “You 


won't go away? 


You will let me see you again when you are 


more composed ?” 


“T will wait here,” said Mercy. 

Satisfied with that reply, he left the room. 
Her hands dropped on her lap; her head 
sank back wearily on the cushions at the 
head of the sofa. There was a dazed sensa 
tion in her: her mind felt stunned. She 
wondered vacantly whether she was awake 
Had she r¢ ally said the word 
which pledged her to marry Horace Holm- 
crott in a fortnight? <A fortnight! 
thing might happen in that time to prevent 
it: she might find her way in a fortnight 
out of the terrible 


stood. 


or dreaming. 


Some- 


position in which 


Any way, come what might of 


she 
it, 
she had chosen the preferable alternative to 
a private interview with Julian Gray. 
raised herself from her recumbent position 
with a start, as the idea of the interview 
dismissed for the last few minutes 
itself again of her mind. 


She 


—possessed 
Her excited imag- 
ination figured Julian Gray as present in the 
room at that moment, speaking to her as 
Horace had proposed. 
close at her side 


She saw him seated 
this man who had shaken 
her to the soul when he was in the pulpit, 
and when she was listening to him (unseen) 
at the other end of the chapel—she saw him 
close by her, looking her searchingly in the 
face; seeihg her shameful secret in her eyes; 
hearing it in her voice; feeling it in her 
trembling hands; forcing it out of her word 
by word, till she fell prostrate at his feet 
with the confession of the fraud. Her head 
dropped again on the cushions; she hid her 
face in horror of the scene which her excited 
fancy had conjured up. 
she had made that dreaded interview need- 
less, could she feel sure (meeting him only on 
the most distant terms) of not betraying her- 
self? She could not feel sure. Something 
her shuddered and shrank at the 
idea of finding herself in the same room with 
him. She felt her guilty 
conscience owned and feared its master in 
Julian Gray! 


Even now, when 


in bare 


it, she knew it: 


The minutes passed. The of 
her agitation began to tell physically on her 


weakened frame. 


] 
violence 


She found herself crying silently without 
knowing why. <A weight was on her-head, 
& Weariness was in all her limbs. She sank 
her eyes closed—the 
monotonous ticking of the clock on the man- 
tel-piece grew drowsily fainter and fainter 
on her ear. Little by little she dropped into 
slumber—slumber so light that she started 
when a morsel of coal fell into the grate, or 
when the birds chirped and twittered in their 
aviary in the winter-garden. 

Lady Janet and Horace came in. 
was faintly conscious of persons in the room. 


low on the cushions 


She 
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After an interval she opened her eyes, and | 
half rose to speak to them. 
empty again. 
and left her to repose. 


The room was 
They had stolen out softly, 
Her 
She dropped back into slumber, and 
trom slumber, in the favoring warmth and 


eyes closed once 


more, 


quiet of the place, into deep and dreamless 


sleep. 


analysis. No two people could agree abont 
their color ; divided opinion declaring alte; 
nately that they were dark gray or blac! 
Painters had tried to reproduce them, and 
had given up the effort, in despair of seiz 
any one expression in the bewildering 
riety of expressions which they presented t; 
view. They were eyes that could charm ; 
one moment and terrify at another; ey 


| that could set people laughing or erying 4] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MAN APPEARS. 


AFTER interval of rest Merey was 
aroused by the shutting of a glass door at 


an 
the far end of the conservatory. This door, 
leading into the garden, was used only by 
the inmates of the house, or by old friends 
privileged to enter the reception-rooms by 
that way. Assuming that either Horace or 
Lady was returning to the dining- 
room, Mercy raised herself a little on the 
sofa and listened. 

The 


caught her ear. 


Janet 


voice of one of the men-servants 
It was answered by anoth- 
er voice, which instantly set her trembling 
in every limb. 

She started up, and listened again 
speechless terror. Yes! 
taking it. The voice that was answering 
the servant was the unforgotten voice which 
she had heard at the Refuge. The visitor 
who had come in by the glass door was— 
Julian Gray! ; 

His rapid footsteps advanced nearer and 
nearer to the dining-room. She recovered 
herself sufticiently to hurry to the library 
door. Her hand shook so that she failed at 
first it. “She had just succeeded 
when she heard him again—speaking to her. 

“Pray don’t I am nothing 
very formidable. Only Lady Janet’s nephew 

Julian Gray.” 

She turned slowly, spell-bound 
voice, and confronted him in silence. 

He was standing, hat in hand, at the en- 
trance to the conservatory, dressed in black, 
and wearing a white cravat, but with a 
studious avoidance of any thing specially 
clerical inthe make and form of his clothes. 
Young as he was, there were marks of care 


in 
there was no mis- 


to open 


run away! 


by his 


already on his face, and the hair was prema- 
turely thin and scanty over his forehead. 
His slight active figure was of no more than 
the middle height. His complexion was 
pale. The lower part of his face, without 
beard or whiskers, was in no way remarka- 
ble. An average observer would have pass- 
ed him by without notice—but for his eyes. 
These alone made a marked man of him. 
The unusual size of the orbits in which they 
were set was enough of itself to attract at- 
tention; it grandeur to his head, 
which the head, broad and firm as it was, 
did not possess. 


gave a 


As to the eyes themselves, 
the soft lustrous brightness of them defied 


| were irresistible alike. 


ling to her again. 


most at will. In action and in repose they 
When they first de- 
scried Mercy running to the door, they 
brightened gayly with the merriment of a 
child. When turned and faced him, 
they changed instantly, softening and glow- 
ing as they mutely owned the interest and 
the admiration which the first sight of he 
had roused in him. His tone and manne 
altered at the same time. He addressed ly 
with the deepest respect when he spoke his 


she 


next words. 


“Let me entreat you to favor me by re- 
suming your seat,” he said. “And let m 
ask your pardon if I have thoughtlessly in 
truded on you.” 

He paused, waiting for her reply before hi 
advanced into the room. Still spell-bound 
by his she recovered self-contro 
enough to bow to him and to resume hei 
place on the sofa. It was impossible to 
leave him now. After looking at her fo1 
moment, he entered the room without spea! 


voice, 


She was beginning to 
perplex as well as to interest him. “No 
common sorrow,” he thought, “ has set its 
mark on that woman’s face; no common 
heart beats in that woman’s breast. Who 
can she be?” 

Mercy rallied her courage, and forced her- 
self to speak to him. 

“Lady Janet is in the library, I believe,” 
she said, timidly. ‘Shall I tell her you ar 
here ?” 

“Don’t disturb Lady Janet, and don't 
disturb yourself.” With that answer he ap- 
proached the luncheon-table, delicately giv- 
ing her time to feel more at her ease. H: 
took up what Horace had left of the botile 
of claret, and poured it into a glass. “ My 
aunt’s claret shall represent my aunt for the 
present,” he said, smiling, as he turned to- 
ward her once more. “I have had a long 
walk, and I may venture to help myself in 
this house without invitation. 
to offer you any thing ?” 

Mercy made the necessary reply. She was 
beginning already, after her remarkable ex- 
perience of him, to wonder at his easy man- 
ners and his light way of talking. 

He emptied his glass with the air of a man 
who thoroughly understood and enjoyed 
good wine. “My aunt’s claret is worthy of 
my aunt,” he said, with comic gravity, as he 
set down the glass. “ Both are the genuine 
products of Nature.” He seated himself at 


Is it useless 
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the table, and looked critically at the dif- 
ferent dishes left on it. One dish especially 
attracted his attention. ‘“ What is this?” 
French pie! It seems 
erossly unfair to taste French wine, and to 
ass over French pie without notice.” He 
took up a knife and fork, and enjoyed the 
pie as critically as he had enjoyed the wine. 
“Worthy of the Great Nation !” he exclaimed, 
with enthusiasm. 

Mercy listened and looked, in inexpress- 
ible astonishment. He was utterly unlike 
the picture which her fancy had drawn of 
him in every-day life. Take otf his white 
cravat, and nobody would have discovered 


he went on. “A 


‘ Vive la France!” 


that this famous preacher was a clergyman! 
He helped himself to another plateful of 
pie, and spoke more directly to Mercy, 
alternately eating and talking as composed- 
ly and pleasantly as if they had known each 
other for years. 

‘IT came here by way of Kensington Gar- 
dens,” he said. 
been living in a flat, ugly, barren, agricul- 
tural district. You can’t think how pleasant 
I found the picture presented by the Gar- 
The ladies in their rich 
winter dresses, the smart nursery maids, the 
lovely children, the ever-moving crowd skat- 
ing on the ice of the Round Pond; it was all 
so exhilarating after what I have been used 
to, that I actually caught myself whistling 
as I walked through the brilliant 
In my time boys used always to whistle 
when they were in good spirits, and I have 
not got over the habit yet.) Who do you 
think I met when I was in full song ?” 

As well as her amazement would let her, 
She 


*“ For some time past I have 


, aS a contrast. 


scene! 


Mercy excused herself from guessing. 
had never in all her life before spoken to 
any living being so confusedly and so unin- 
telligently as she now spoke to Julian Gray! 

He went on more gayly than ever, with- 
out appearing to notice the effect that he 
had produced on her. 

“Whom did I meet,” he repeated, “ when 
[was in full song? My bishop! If I had 
been whistling a sacred melody, his lordship 
might perhaps have excused my vulgarity 
Unfor- 
tunately, the composition I was executing at 
the moment (I am one of the loudest of liv- 
ing whistlers) was by Verdi—‘ La Donna « 
Vobile—familiar, no doubt, to his lordship 
on the street organs. He recognized the 
tune, poor man, and when I took off my hat 
to him he looked the other way. Strange, 
in a world that is bursting with sin and sor- 
row, to treat such a trifle seriously as a 
cheerful clergyman whistling a tune!” He 
pushed away his plate as he said the last 
words, and went on simply and earnestly in 
an altered tone. “I have never been able,” 
he said, “to see why we should assert our- 
selves among other men as belonging to a 


out of consideration of my music. 


any harmless thing, to do as other people do 
The dis« iple s of old set us no such « xample - 
they were wiser and better than we are. I 
venture to say that one of the 
cles in the way of our doing good among out 
fellow-creatures is raised by the 
sumption of the 
clerical voice. 


worst obsta 


mere as 
clerical manner and the 
part, I set up no 
claim to be more sacred and more reverend 
than any other Christian 
what good he can.” 


For my 
man who does 
He glanced brightly at 
Mercy, looking at him in helpless perplexi- 
ty. The spirit of fun took possession of him 
“ Are youa Radical ?” he asked, 
a humorous twinkle in his large 
“Tan? 

Mercy tried hard to understand him, and 
tried in vain. Could this be the preacher 
whose words had charmed, purified, ennobled 
her? 
drawn tears from women about her whom 
she knew to be shameless and hardened in 
crime? Yes! The that rested 
on her humorously were the beautiful eyes 
which had once looked into her soul. The 
voice that had just addressed a jesting ques- 
tion to her was the deep and mellow voice 
which had once thrilled her to the heart. 
In the pulpit he was an angel of merey; out 
of the pulpit he was a boy let loose from 
school. 

“Don’t let me startle you,” he 
naturedly, noticing her confusion. 


again, with 
lustrous 


eves, 


Was this the man whose sermon had 


eyes now 


said, good 

‘Public 
opinion has called me by harder names than 
the name of ‘ Radical.’ I have been spend- 
ing my time lately—as I told you just now 
—in an agricultural district. My business 
there was to perform the duty for the rector 
How do 
you think the experiment has ended? The 
Squire of the parish calls me a Communist ; 
the farmers denounce me as a 


of the place, who wanted a holiday 


n Incendiary ; 
my friend the rector has been recalled in a 
hurry, and I have now the honor of speaking 
to you in the character of a banished man 
who has made a respectable neighborhood 
too hot to hold him.” 

With that frank avowal he left the Iunch- 
eon-table, and took a chair near Mercy. 

“You will naturally be anxious,” he wen 
on, ‘to know what my offense was. Do you 
understand Political Economy and the Laws 
of Supply and Demand ?” 

Mercy owned that she did not understand 
them. 

‘““No more do I— 
he said. 


in a Christian country,” 
You shall 
aunt will 
He paused for a 
his variable manner changed 
Mercy, shyly looking at him, saw a 


“That was my offense. 
hear my confession (just as my 
hear it) in two words.” 
little while; 
again. 
new expression in his eyes—an expression 
which recalled her first remembrance of him 
as nothing had recalled it yet. ‘I had no 
idea,” he resumed, “of what the life of a 


particular caste, and as being forbidden, in | farm-laborer really was, in some parts of 
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England, until I undertook the rector’s du- 
Never had I such dire 
wretchedness as I saw in the cottages. Nevy- 
er before had I met with such noble pa- 
tience under suffering as I found among the 
veople. The martyrs of old could endure, 
L asked myself if they 
and live, 
?—li month 
ter month, year after year, on the brink of 
starvation; live, and see their pining chil- 
dren growing up round them, to work and 
want in their turn; live, with the poor man’s 
parish-prison to look to as the end, when 
hunge1 labor done their worst! 
Was God’s beautiful earth made to hold such 
misery as this? I can hardly think of it, I 
can hardly speak of it, even now, with dry 


899 
eyes. 


before 


1e8,. seen 


ind die. could en- 
like the martyrs whom I saw 


ve, 


dure, 


round me week after week, 


{ 
ul 


and have 


His head sank on his breast. 
mastering his emotion before he spoke 
Now, at him once 
Now he was the man, indeed, whom 
she had expected to see. 


gain. last, she knew 
more. 
Unconsciously she 


sat listening, with her eyes fixed on his face, 


very attitude of the by-gone day when she 
had heard him for the first time ! 

“T did all I could to plead for the helpless 
he resumed. “I went round among 
the holders of the land to say a word for the 
tillers of the land. ‘These patient people 
don’t want much’ (I said); ‘in the name of 
Christ, give them enough to live on!’ 


ones, 


posal ; the Laws of Supply and Demand veil- 
ed their majestic faces in dismay. 
tion wages were the right wages, I was told. 
And why ? 
to accept them! I determined, so far as one 
man could do it, that the laborer should not 


be obliged toaccept them. I collected my own | 


resources—I wrote to my friends—and I re- 
moved some of the poor fellows to parts of 


England where their work was better paid. | 


Such was the conduct which made the neigh- 
borhood too hot to hold me. So let it be! I 
I am known in London; I 
can raise subscriptions. 


mean to go on. 


Supply and Demand shall find labor scarce 
in that agricultural district; and pitiless 
Political Economy shall spend a few extra 
shillings on the poor, as certainly as I am 
that Radical, Communist, and Incendiary— 
Julian Gray !” 


He rose—making a little gesture of apol- 


the warmth with which he had 
spoken—and took aturn in the room. Fired 
by his enthusiasm, Mercy followed him. 
Her purse was in her hand, when he turned 
and faced her. 

“Pray let me offer my little tribute— 
such as it is!” 


ior 


ogy 


she said, eagerly. 

A momentary flush spread over his pale 
cheeks as he looked at the beautiful com- 
passionate face pleading with him. 


He waited | 


Po- | 
litical Economy shrieked at the horrid pro- | 


Starva- | 


The vile Laws of | 


“No! no!” he said, smiling, “though I an 
a parson, I don’t carry the begging-box every 
where.” Mercy attempted to press the pursi 
The quaint humor began to twin- 
kle again in his eyes as he abruptly drew 
back from it. ‘“ Don’t tempt me!” he said, 
“The frailest of all human creatures is g 
clergyman tempted by asubscription.” Mer- 
cy persisted, and conquered ; she made him 
prove the truth of his own profound obser- 
vation of clerical human nature by taking a 
piece of money from the purse. “If I must 
take it—I must!” he remarked. “ Thank 
you for setting the good example! thank you 
for giving the timely help! What 


on him. 


nhame 


| Shall I put down on my list ?” 


Mercy’s eyes looked confusedly away from 
him. “No name,” she said, in a low voice, 
“My subscription is anonymous.” 

As she replied, the library door opened. 
To her infinite relief—to Julian’s secret dis- 
appointment—Lady Janet Roy and Horace 
Holmcroft entered the room together. 

“ Julian!” exclaimed Lady Janet, holding 


| up her hands in astonishment. 
with her heart hanging on his words, in the | 


He kissed his aunt on the cheek. 
ladyship is looking charmingly.” 
his hand to Horace. Horace took it, and 
passed on to Mercy. They walked away to- 
gether slowly to the other end of the room. 
Julian seized on the chance which left bim 
free to speak privately to his aunt. 

“T came in through the conservatory,” he 
said. ‘And I found that young lady in the 
room. Who is she?” 

“ Are you very much interested in her?” 
asked Lady Janet, in her gravely ironical 


* Your 


ie gave 


| way. 
Because the laborer was obliged | 


Julian answered in one expressive word. 


| “ Indescribably !” 


Lady Janet éalled to Mercy to join her. 

“My dear,” she said, “let me formally 
present my nephew to you. Julian, this is 
Miss Grace’ Roseberry—”’ She suddenly 
checked herself. The instant she pronounced 
the name, Julian started if it was a 
surprise to him. ‘‘ What is it?” she asked, 
sharply. 

“Nothing,” he answered, bowing to Mer- 


as 


| ey, with a marked absence of his former ease 


of manner. She returned the courtesy a lit- 
tle restrainedly on her side. She, too, had 
seen him start when Lady Janet mentioned 
\the name by which she was known. The 
|start meant something. What could it be? 
Why did he turn aside, after bowing to her, 
and address himself to Horace, with an ab- 
| sent look in his face, as if his thoughts were 
\far away from his words? A complete 
change had come over him; and it dated 
|from the moment when his aunt had pro- 
| nounced the name that was not her name— 
| the name that she had stolen! ; 
Lady Janet claimed Julian’s attention, 
and left Horace free to return to Mercy. 
|Your room is ready for you,” she said. 
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‘You will stay here, of course?” Julian 
accepted the invitation—still with the air 
of a man whose mind was preoccupied. In- 
stead of looking at his aunt when he made 
his reply, he looked round at Mercy with a 
troubled curiosity in his face, very strange 
tosee. Lady Janet tapped him impatiently 
on the shoulder. sa expect people to look 


at me when people speak to me,” she said. | 


“ What are you staring at my adopted daugh- 
ter for?” 

“Your adopted daughter ?” Julian repeat- 
ed—looking at his aunt this time, and look- 
ing very earnestly. 

“Certainly! As Colonel Roseberry’s 
daughter, she is connected with me by 
marriage already. Did you think I had 
picked up a foundling ?” 

Julian’s face cleared; he looked relieved. 
“T had forgotten the Colonel,” he answered. 
“Of course the young lady is related to us, 
as you say.” 
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“Charmed, I am sure, to have satisfied 
you that Grace is not an impostor,” said 
Lady Janet, with satirical humility. She 
took Julian’s arm, and drew him out of hear- 
ing of Horace and Mercy. “ About that let- 
ter of yours ?” she proceeded. “There is 
one line in it that rouses my curiosity. 
Who is the mysterious ‘lady’ whom you 
wish to present to me ?” 

Julian started, and changed color. 

“T can’t tell you now,” he said, in a whis- 
per. 

“Why not ?” 

To Lady Janet’s unntterable astonishment, 
instead of replying, Julian looked round at 
her adopted daughter once more. 

“What has she got to'do with it ?” ask- 
(ed the old lady, out of all patience with 


him. 
‘ 


“Tt is impossible for me to tell you,” he 
answered, gravely, “‘ while Miss Roseberry is 
in the room.” 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


( N the 26th of January, 1871, under in- | 
structions from his Government, Sir | 


Edward Thornton, the British Minister at 
Washington, addressed a communication to 
the American Secretary of State, suggesting 
that in order that “a friendly and complete 
understanding should be come to between 
the two Governments as to the rights which 
belong to the citizens of the United States 
and Her Majesty’s subjects respectively, with 
reference to the fisheries on the coast of Her 
Majesty’s Possessions in North America, and 
as to any other questions between them 
which affect the relations of the United 


States to those Possessions,” a “Joint High | 
‘ aie ” 9 | 
Commission,” ‘composed of members to be 


named by each Government,” should hold 
its sessions at Washington to treat and dis- 
cuss the “mode of settling” these important 
matters. On the 30th of the same month 


Mr. Fish replied, reciprocating in the name | 


of the President the desire expressed by Her 
Majesty’s Government for “a friendly and 
complete understanding” on the subjects 
mentioned ; but stating that the President 
“thinks the removal of the differences which 
arose during the rebellion in the Uhited 
States, and which have existed since then, 


| Government great satisfaction if the elaims 
commonly known by the name of the Ala- 
bama Claims were submitted to the same 
| High Commission,” “ provided that all other 
| claims both of British subjects and citizens 
| of the United States arising out of acts cont- 
mitted during the recent civil war in this 
|eountry are similarly referred to the same 
|} Commission.” On the 3d of February Mr. 
Fish informed the British Minister that the 
President directed him to say, “If there be 
any other and further claims of British sub- 
jects or of American citizens growing out 
lof acts committed during the recent civil 
war in this country, he assents to the pro- 
priety of their reference to the same High 
| Commission; but he suggests that the High 
|Commissioners shall consider only such 
claims of this description as may be present- 


| 


|ed by the Governments of the respective 
| claimants at an early day, to be agreed upon 
by the Commissioners.” 

This information being telegraphed to En- 
|} gland, Lord De Grey and Mr. Montague Ber- 
|nard were appointed Commissioners, and 

sailed for New York on the 11th of February, 
|in advance of their credentials, which were 


|dated the 16th of the same month. Sir 


growing out of the acts committed by the several | Stafford Northcote, another Commissioner, 
vessels which have given rise to the claims gener- |sailed on the 18th. The written dispatch 
ically known as the ‘ Alabama Claims, will also | of Sir Edward Thornton, communicating the 


be essential to the restoration of cordial and 
amicable relations between the two Govern- 


| . - = 
— correspondence between himself and 


Mr. Fish, did not reach the British Secretary 


ments;” and proposing that “this subject | of State for Foreign Affairs until the 19th, 

should also be treated of by the proposed | but on the 23d Sir Edward was informed 

High Commission,” and “THUS be put in the | that “the letters between himself and the 

way of a final and amicable settlement.” | Secretary of State of the United States, rel- 
In two days Sir Edward Thornton an- | ative to the appointment of a Joint High 

nounced that “it would give Her Majesty’s | Commission to sit at Washington, for the 
Vor. XLV.—No. 270.—58 








purpose of considering pending questions be- 
tween this country and the United States” 
had been received ; and that “ Her Majesty’s 
Government entirely approved the tenor of 
his letters to Mr. Fish.” 

According to their “ Full Power,” the “ un- 
doubted High Commissioners, Procurators, 
and Plenipotentiaries” were appointed by 
the Queen “for the purpose of discussing 
in a friendly spirit with Commissioners to 
be appointed on the part of Our Good 
Friends, the United States of America—the 
various questions on which differences have arisen 
between Us and Our said Good Friends, and of 


treating for an agreement as to the mode of their | 


amicable settlement.” Then follows the au- 
thority to “ discuss,” “treat, adjust, and con- 
clude any Treaties, Conventions, or Agree- 
ments that may tend to the attainment of 


the above-mentioned end,” and “to sign,” | 


“do and transact in as ample manner and 
form and with equal force and efficacy as We 
Ourselves could do if personally present ;” 
“engaging and promising Our Royal Word 
that whatever things shall be so transacted 
and concluded shall be agreed to, acknowl- 
edged, and accepted by Us in the fullest man- 
ner; and that We will never suffer either in 
whole or in part any person whatsoever to 
infringe the same, or act contrary thereto, as 
far as it lies in Our power.” 

The Commissioners thus empowered were, 
the Earl De Grey and Ripon, Lord President 
of the Privy Council and a member of Mr. 
Gladstone’s cabinet; Sir Stafford Northcote, 
vho had been Secretary of State for India in 
Mr. Disraeli’s Government, and represented 
the Conservative party in the Commission ; 
Sir Edward Thornton, the British Minister 
at Washington; Sir John MacDonald, the 
Attorney-General of Canada; and Mr. Mon- 
tague Bernard, Professor of International 
Law at Oxford. Thurs cabinet ministers of 
the past as well as present Government, 
the diplomatist who should have been, and 
doubtless was, best informed on the subjects 
to be discussed, a representative of those 
British Possessions whose interests were so 
closely concerned in the result of the Com- 
mission, and a distinguished teacher of In- 
ternational Law in England’s greatest Uni- 
versity, were selected to add every element 


of political, diplomatic, or legal strength to | 


the British side of the Commission, while its 
Secretary was Lord Tenterden, now assistant 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and the 


man in all England supposed to be most con- | 


versant with the diplomatic history of the 
“ Alabama Claims.” 

The American Commissioners were the 
Honorable Hamilton Fish, Secretary of 
State; Major-General Robert C. Schenck, 
who had just been appointed Minister to 
England, but was detained by the Govern- 


ment from his post in order to participate | 
in the deliberations of the Commission; the 
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Honorable Samuel Nelson, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States: 
the Honorable E. R. Hoar, late Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States; and the Honor- 
able George H. Williams, late United States 
Senator, and now Attorney-General of the 
United States. The American Secretary was 
the Honorable J. C. Bancroft Davis, then As- 
sistant Secretary of State. So that in ofii- 
cial position and experience, as well as in 
character, ability, and acquirements, the 
representatives of the United States were 
the peers of their British associates. Judge 
Nelson was supposed to represent the Demo- 
cratic party in the Commission, as Sir Staf- 
| ford Northcote did the British Opposition. 
The Treaty of Washington was negotiated 
by the representatives of both the High Con- 
tracting Parties in a large, statesmanlike, 
wise, and, at the same time, truly patriotic 
spirit, with a view to banish all causes of 
difference between the two peoples, and to 
bring about a genuine good feeling which 
should be at once complete and lasting. 
Every thing which had hitherto occasioned 
rancor, every thing which might hereafter 
prove a source of difficulty, was, if possible, 
to be removed. The Blue-book “ Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command 
of Her Majesty” is officially entitled, “ Cor- 
| respondence respecting the Appointment of 
a Joint High Commission to consider the va- 
rious questions affecting the relations between 
Great Britain and America,” and the language 
used in the credentials of the British Com- 
missioners shows that the largest scope was 
given to their powers. 
The principal matters at issue between 
the two countries were the San Juan ques- 
tion, the Fishery question, and the difticul- 
ties arising out of the rebellion, and on all 
these points a satisfactory agreement was 
arrived at. The San Juan question was 
| Submitted to the arbitration of the Emperor 
of Germany ; a mutually acceptable arrange- 
ment was effected in regard to the rights of 
citizens or subjects of either Power to the use 
of the Fisheries of the other, as well as in re- 
gard to the navigation of the St. Lawrence 
River and certain other waters named; the 
claims of British subjects against the United 
| States, and of American citizens against the 
British Government, growing out of acts 
| done during the rebellion and not included 
in the “ Alabama Claims,” were referred to a 
mixed Commission, to sit at Washington; 
and the “ Alabama Claims” themselves were 
made the subject of a definite arrangement. 

The Alabama Claims constituted by far 
the most important matter submitted to the 
Joint Commission; they had already been 
the fruitful source of trouble and anxiety ; it 
was in them that the public of both coun- 

| tries felt the keenest interest; and they, of 


| course, engaged the largest share of the at- 
| tention and deliberations of the plenipoten- 






THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


tiaries. 
view already set forth that the American 
Commissioners, on the 8th of March, formal- 
ly stated the claims of the “ people and gov- 
ernment of the United States,” on account 
of extensive direct losses in the capture and 
destruction of a large number of vessels with 
their cargoes, and in the heavy national ex- 
penditures in the pursuit of the cruisers ; and 
indirect injury in the transfer of a large part 
of the American commercial marine to the 
British flag, in the enhanced payments of 
insurance, in the prolongation of the war, 
and in the addition of a large sum to the 
cost of the war and the suppression of the 
rebellion. “The claims for the and 
destruction of private property which had 
been presented amounted to about fourteen 
millions of dollars, without interest, which 
amount was liable to be greatly increased by 
claims which had not been presented; the 
cost to which the Government had been put 
in the pursuit of cruisers could easily be as- 
certained by certificates of Government ac- 
counting officers ;” but “in the hope of an am- 
icable settlement, no estimate was made of the 
indirect losses, without prejudice, however, to 
the right of indemnification on their account in 
the event of no such settlement being made.” 
After stating that they hoped Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners “ would be able to place on 
record an expression of regret by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government for the depredations com- 
mitted” by the rebel cruisers, the American 
Commissioners “proposed that the 


loss 


Joint 


High Commission should agree upon a sum 
which should be paid by Great Britain in 
satisfaction of all the claims and the interest 


thereon.” This, of course, was the “ amica- 
ble settlement,” in the hope of which “ no 
estimate was made of the indirect losses.” 
It would have “settled” at once and forever 
“all the claims,” direct and indirect, which 
had at any time been preferred by the Unit- 
ed States “growing out of” the acts com- 
mitted by the Alabama and her comrades. 
But the proposition was at once rejected 
by the British Commissioners, and an offer 
of arbitration made by them instead; and 
an arbitration was finally agreed to. The 
Treaty was signed at Washington on the 
8th of May, and the ratifications were ex- 
changed at London on the 17th of June. 
The Treaty begins in these words: 
“Whereas differences have arisen between 
the Government of the United States and the 
Government of Her Britannic Majesty, and 
still exist, growing out of the acts commit- 
ted by the several vessels which have given 
rise to the claims generically known as the 
‘Alabama Claims ;’ and whereas Her Britan- 
nic Majesty has authorized her High Commis- 
sioners and Plenipotentiaries to express in a 
friendly spirit the regret felt by Her Majesty’s 
Government for the escape, under whatever 
circumstances, of the ‘Alabama’ and other 


It was in the spirit and with the | 
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vessels from British ports, and for the depre- 
dations committed by those vessels: Now, in 
order to remove and adjust all complaints and 
claims on the part of the United States, and 
to provide for the speedy settlement of such 
claims which are not admitted by Her Maj- 
esty’s Government, the High Contracting 
Parties agree that all the said claims grow- 
ing out of acts committed by the aforesaid 
vessels, and generically known as the ‘ Ala- 
bama Claims,’ shall be referred to a Tribunal 
of Arbitration, to be composed of five Arbi- 
trators.” 

The Arbitrators were to meet at Geneva 
at the earliest convenient day, and to “ pro- 
ceed impartially and carefully to examine 
and decide all questions that shall be laid be- 
fore tem on the part of the Governments 
of the United States and Her Britannic Maj- 
esty respectively.” They were to be gov- 
erned in their decisions by certain rules 
which England refused to acknowledge as 
having formed a portion of international 
law at the time when the “ Alabama Claims” 
arose, but by which she nevertheless agreed 
that her conduct in regard to the subject of 
those claims should be judged. The written 
Case of each of the two parties, accompanied 
by the documents, official correspondence, 
and other evidence on which each relied, 
was to be delivered in duplicate to each of 
the Arbitrators and to the Agent of the other 
party within six months from the date of 
the exchange of the ratifications of the 
Treaty. Within four months after the de- 
livery of the Cases, a Counter Case, addition- 
al documents, correspondence, and evidence, 
in reply to those already presented, were to 
be delivered by each party; and within two 
months more a written or printed argument, 
showing the points, and referring to the evi- 
dence on which each Government relied. 

On the 15th of December, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Treaty, the Case 
of the United States and that of Great Brit- 
ain were delivered to the Arbitrators at Ge- 
neva. The American document is a volume 
of five hundred pages, divided into an in- 
troduction and six succeeding chapters. The 
first chapter contains simply a statement of 
the meeting of the Commissioners, the Proto- 
col of the Conferences, and the Articles of the 
Treaty referring to the Alabama Claims, and 
an announcement of the points which the 
United States would attempt to establish 
before the Tribunal. Chapter IL. is devoted 
to an exposition of the “ Unfriendly Course 
pursued by Great Britain toward the United 
States from the Outbreak to the Close of the 
Insurrection,” and was inserted in order to 
prove the motive and animus of Lord Palm- 
erston’s Government during the war, that 
it had no desire nor design to preserve a 
sincere neutrality. 

Chapter HI., on “the Duties which Great 
Britain, as a Neutral, should have observed 
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toward the United States,” and Chapters 
IV. and V., which set forth “ wherein Great 
Britain failed to perform her Duties as a 
Neutral,” Chapter V. being especially devot- 
ed to the “Insurgent Cruisers,” were 
much more acceptable to Englishmen. 

Chapter VI. argues that “the Tribunal 


not 


should award a sum in gross to the United | 


States,” and contains the classification of 
the claims, as stated by the American Com- 
missioners, in these words: 

‘ist. The claims for direet losses growing 
out of the destruction of vessels and their 
cargoes by the insurgent cruisers. 


“2d, The national expenditures in the pur- | 


suit of those cruisers. 

“3d. The loss in the transfer of the Ameri- 
can commercial marine to the British flag. 

“4th. The enhanced payments of insur- 
ance. 

“Sth. The prolongation ef the war and the 
addition of a large sum to the cost of the 
war and the suppression of the rebellion.” 

These, it will be observed, are the claims 


as stated by the American Commissioners | 


before the Treaty was negotiated, and as such 
they are introduced into the Case—which 
then remarks : “ So far as these various loss- 
es and expenditures grew out of the aets 
committed by the several cruisers, the Unit- 
ed States are entitled to ask compensation 
and remuneration before this 
More than a hundred and fifty pages of the 
Case had been devoted to the arguments in 
favor of the first two classes of claims; but 
in defense of the third claim every word on 
the subject, besides those above quoted, is 
included in a single sentenee: “The Unit- 
ed States ask the Tribunal to estimate the 
amount which ought to be paid to them for 
the transfer of the American commercial 
marine to the British flag in consequence 
of the acts of the rebel cruisers.” Then fol- 
lows, without a particle of comment, a quo- 
tation from a speech of Mr. Cobden, made 
in the House of Commons May 13, 1864, in 
which he maintained the American view. 
On the subject of the fourth claim—the 
enhanced rate of insurance—the following 
remarks are the only ones in the Case: 
“With the reservations already stated, the 
United States preseut the amount, so far 
as it has come to their knowledge, of the 
enhanced payments of insurance caused by 
the acts of the insurgent cruisers. All 
of these cruisers came from England, and 
should the Tribunal find Great Britain re- 


Tribunal.” | 
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On the subject of the fifth claim, that 
on account of the prolongation of the war, 
| what the Case has to say is comprised in 
| three pages, beginning: “It is impossible 
| for the United States to determine—it is per- 
| haps impossible for any one to estimate with 
| accuracy—the vast injury which these eruis- 
ers caused in prolonging the war.” Then 
immediately follows a historical statement 
of the condition of affairs in the United 
States from the summer of 1863 to the close 
of the rebellion, going to show that from 
the 4th of July, in the year mentioned, the 
war was prolonged by the acts of the cruis- 
ers. The statement concludes: “Thus the 
| Tribunal will see that after the battle of 
Gettysburg the offensive operations of the 
| insurgents were conducted only at sea, 
through the cruisers; and observing that 
|the war was prolonged for that purpose, 
| will be able to determine whether Great 
Britain ought not in equity to reimburse 
to the United States the expenses therelby 
| entailed upon them.” 

We have now quoted every word of argu- 
ment or comment in the Case on the subject 
ef the Indirect Claims. After protracted 
and elaborate discussion of the other points, 
the United States, at the close of its summing 
up, states its own inability, and the probable 
inability of any person whatever, to comput 
the losses inflicted by the cruisers in the pro- 
|longation of the war, and simply declares 
| “the Tribunal will be able to determine 
| Whether Great Britain ought not in equity 
| to reimburse” them. 
| There is no demand, hardly an inquiry. 
| 


| 


Even in classifying the claims, as stated by 
ithe Commissioners, the Case is careful to 
say, ‘“ So far as these various losses and ex- 
 caageregess grew out of the acts committed 
by the several cruisers, the United States 
are entitled to ask compensation,” ete., thus 
fairly bringing them within the language 
of the Treaty, and asking no award on their 
account except so far as the Tribunal might 
adjudge them to be within that undisputed 
| language. 

The British Case was longer than the 
| American, and divided into an introductory 
statement of the Matter referred to the Ar- 
bitrators, as understood by Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, a historical state- 
ment of events, a statement on Internation- 
| al Rights and Duties, Considerations proper 
to be kept in view by the Arbitrators, and a 
| recital of the facts relative to four cruisers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sponsible for the injuries caused by their | Of course the statements both of law and 
acts, it can not be denied that the war risk | fact were very different inthe British docu- 
was the result of their dispatch from Brit- | ment from those laid down in the American 
ish ports. The amount of this injury, so far| Case. As it is not proposed to enter into a 
as yet known to the United States, appears | discussion of the points at issue, it will be 
in Vol. Il.” This temperate statement—it | sufficient here to remark that the British 
can not be called an argument—is all that | Case, being negative and defensive only, 
the Case contains in regard to the enhanced | could of course present none of the salient 
rates of insurance. | features of the American document. 
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In view, however, of the position subse- 
quently assumed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it may be well to quote the language 
of the British Case in which it describes 
“the Matter referred to the Arbitrators, as 
it is understood by the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty.” These are the words: 
“The claims, then, which are referred to the 
Tribunal, are ‘claims growing out of the 
acts of’ ‘certain vessels in respect of which 
the Government of the United States alleges 
that Great Britain has failed to fulfill some 
international duty As to each vessel sep- 
arately, the Tribunal is to determine wheth- 
er there has or has not been any failure of 
duty on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If in the judgment of the Tribunal 
there has been such a failure in respect of 
any specified vessel or vessels, the Tribunal 
may adopt at its discretion either of two 
courses. It may, on the one hand, award 
such a gross sum as the Arbitrators may 
deem just to be paid by Great Britain, in full 
satisfaction of all well-founded claims on the 
part of the United States, “ growing out of” 
the acts of the vessel or vessels in respect 
of which there has been a failure of duty ;’ 
or the claims aceount of each vessei 
might be referred separately to a Board of 
Assessors.” Again, the British Case declares: 
‘In effect, therefore, the Tribunal is called 
upon to determine whether, in respect of 
certain vessels not designated by name, the 
Government of Great Britain, as a neutral 
Power, has made default in the performance 
of any international obligation due from 
that Power to the United States. Should 
this question be answered in the affirmative, 
the Tribunal is then to form a judgment on 
the extent of the liability, if any, incurred by 
the default, and is either to award a gross 
sum in satisfaction of all just claims, or to de- 
fine the general limits of the liability as to 
each vessel, for the guidance of the Assessors. 
The claims which may be presented to the 
Tribunal, and to which alone it is to have 
regard in making the award, are claims 
‘erowing out of the acts’ of the vessels (if 
any) in respect of which a failure of duty 
shall be proved.” “The phrase, ‘the Ala- 
bama Claims,’ is understood by Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government to embrace all claims 
‘ growing’ (to use the language of the Treaty) 
‘out of acts committed by’ this vessel, and 
by other vessels which are alleged to have 
been procured, like the Alabama, from Brit- 
ish ports during the war, and under cireum- 
stances more or less similar, and to be con- 
fined to such claims.” 

It is thus that the British Government ex- 
plained to the Arbitrators its understanding 
of the matter referred to them. It would 
be difficult to state more clearly or broadly 
the American view ; it is difficult to see how 
the five classes of claims enumerated in the 
American Case are excluded from this Brit- 
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ish statement. It certainly seems to us that 
the language of the two Cases is perfectly in 
accord; that they indicate the same mean- 
ing, cover exactly the same classes of cases, 
and that if no other papers had been put in, 
the Arbitrators might with propriety, and 
doubtless would, have proceeded to adjudi- 
cate upon all the five classes of claims thus 
laid before them. 

There was no secrecy observed in regard 
to the documents: both were generally dis- 
tributed. It has been stated that this was 
especially the case with the American paper ; 
and copies of the American document reached 
the British Government on the 20th of De- 
cember. On the 29th the London Times pub- 
lished a synopsis, which it found in a New 
York newspaper, and on the 2d of January 
made it the basis of an important leading 
article. This was the date when the English 
mind was first direeted toward the contents 
and character of the AmericanCase. On the 
next day the Times contained a similar arti- 
cle on the British Case. 

On the 2d of January, then, a month be- 
fore the British Government gave any sign, 
the Times contained a leading article on 
the American Case, in which it stated fairly 
enough the classification and character of 
the claims presented, and the object of the 
Case, saying: “ All these large and, we may 
say, boundless questions may be considered 
as before the Arbitrators of Geneva.” It then 
proceeds, with remarkable fairness for an 
Englishman: “Now we can quite under- 
stand that many well-informed persons be- 
lieve these claims not to be seriously made ; 
that is, they do not believe that the American 
Government has the intention of demanding 
from England an indemnity which might al- 
most rival in amount that which Bismarck 
extorted from the French. Jt is permissible 
to suppose that the United States are anxious for 
a public acknowledgment that the views they took 
of public duties during the war, and the remon- 
strances they made, were founded in reason. The 
Washington Government, as its Agents ad- 
mit, has not made an estimate of the indirect 
losses, and possibly might be satisfied with 
such a moderate sum as would suffice to place 
on record its success in a ten years’ contro- 
versy.” It would difficult to express 
more accurately than in these words the 
position and object of the United States 
Government; and this the best-trained in- 
tellects in England at once acknowledged, 
though they subsequently took very different 
ground. 

In the same article, after disputing the 
correctness of the Indirect Claims, and stat- 
ing the impossibility of proving how far the 
action of any one vessel contributed to pro- 
long the war, the Times declared: “In the 
face of a formal claim of this kind, we can 
not afford to let judgment go by default, in 
the expectation that the plaintiff will not 


be 
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demand substantial damages. The safest | 
as well as the most dignified course is, there- 
fore, to stand upon what we conceive to be 
sound legal principles, and to demur to any 
such claims for indirect damages.” In arti- 
cles of the 3d, 4th, and 8th of January the 
submission of the whole matter in dispute to 
the Arbitrators is also plainly contemplated. 
The other important journals entertained 
the same opinion. On the 3d of January the | 
Daily News discussed the subject in a similar | 
spirit, concluding: “ Happily, claims such as 
these are no longer matter of controversy 
between England and the United States. 
Confident in our own rectitude, and in the 
substantial justice of our cause, we have con- 
sented to refer it to a Tribunal so constituted | 
as to secure the confidence of the world.” 

On the 4th the Pall Mall Gazette, always 

hostile to the Treaty and to the Government, | 
and generally to the United States, despite | 
its prejudices, declared: “The issue may | 
well be awaited with the keenest interest, | 
and even anxiety; but there is no solid | 
ground for the anticipations of disaster which | 
have been abroad for the last day or two.” 
The Morning Post of the same date says: 
“That the Agent of the Government of the 
United States should contend, in the case he 
has presented, that we should also be re- 
sponsible for the expenditure occasioned in 
the pursuit of the cruisers, for the loss by | 
the transfer of the American commercial ma- 
rine to the British flag, the increased rate of 
insurance, and even for the prolongation of 
the war, is not surprising, since he speaks as 
an advocate. But no judges could for an in- 
stant entertain such a claim.” The London 
Daily Telegraph of January 6 attributed the 
insertion of the claims to General Grant’s de- 
sire for a re-election, and said, “ If it amuses 
his countrymen, it may serve him; it cer-| 
tainly does not hurt us.” As late as the 

29th of January the Times wrote: “ What 

shall we do? Our first duty, both to the | 
United States and to ourselves, is to demur | 
to the consideration of the claim for indirect | 
damages put forward in the case submitted 

by them, and to crave a decision upon our pro- | 
test by the Tribunal of Arbitration.” 

This, then, was the view of the press, 
echoed at once all over England—that the 
claims were excessive, incorrect, untenable, | 
and that England must so maintain before 
the Arbitrators, “craving their decision.” | 

The Government apparently looked upon | 
the matter in the same light. It did not | 
like the claims; it doubtless thought them | 
extravagant, and perhaps inadmissible ; but | 
it manifested no unwillingness to proceed | 
with the arbitration; it made no objections | 
in any form to the presentation of the 


: , - “a | 
claims; it sent no friendly or unfriendly | 
communication to the United States, but al- 
lowed our Government to proceed with the 
preparation of its Counter Case, and with 


} 


its arrangements in regard to the next meet- 
ing at Geneva. eo 

The Pall Mall Gazette is entitled to the 
distinction of having first suggested a viola- 
tion of treaty obligations. “It may be that 
litigant nations, when they are unsuccessful” 


| (ay, there’s the rub—when they are unsuc- 


cessful), “ will refuse to submit to an author- 
ity which has no power to coerce them” (there's 
another rub—no power to coerce them), “and 
that an arbitration is no more than a useless 


; 
postponement of recourse to older and more 
| familiar methods of decision.” 


This was 
putting it rather delicately, but the Saturday 
Review promptly followed so congenial a lead. 


| Still, neither of these could have seriously 


affected the public mind; but the Times took 
up the cry: “ However painful it might be, 
we oughi not to hesitate to retire altogether 
from the Case if the Tribunal did not hold it- 
self free to reject the consideration of ‘ Indi- 
rect Claims.’” This sentiment was adopted 
almost unanimously. Only one or two En- 
glishmen of them all stood up and said: 
“We have made a treaty that bears a con- 
struction we did not anticipate. We have 


; sworn to our hurt, but we will stand to our 


word. 
as we 


We will let the Arbitrators decide, 
agreed to.” John Stuart Mill, one 
of the greatest of English political philoso- 
phers, so pronounced, but his opinion was 
carefully excluded from the public prints, 


| and it is doubtful whether its announcement 


would not be news to ninety-nine out of evy- 


;ery hundred educated Englishmen to-day. 


Fraser’s Magazine, edited by James Anthony 
Froude, had the manliness to declare, in the 
number for March, 1872, “ As the case stands, 
the country is clearly in the hands of the Ar- 
bitrators, to abide their award, whatever it 
may be.” 

The most deplorable circumstance of the 
whole excitement was the utter inability of 
Englishmen to perceive the light in which 
their withdrawal was sure to be regarded 
by the civilized world. Englishmen have a 
natural incapacity to see themselves as oth- 
ers see them, but in this case the means of 
doing so were deliberately withheld. 

For with unexampled unfairness the Lon- 


| don press asserted that the jurists and jour- 
jnals of Europe sided invariably with En- 


gland. There were, indeed, many Conti- 
nental publicists and political writers who 
held the so-called Indirect Claims injudi- 
cious, or even untenable, but they all main- 
tained that the Tribunal of Arbitration 
should decide the point—not one of the in- 
terested parties. The Allgemeine Zeitung, the 
Journal des Débats, the Neue Preussiche Zei- 
tung, the Hamburgisher Correspondent, the Vi- 
enna Neue Freie Presse, the Mémorial Diplo- 
matique, the Frankfurter Zeitung, Der Bund, 
the Neue Zurische Times, the Indépendance 
Belge, the Basler Nachrichten, the Constitu- 
tionnel and the Liberté and Soir, of Paris, tho 
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Gazette de France, and many others, all con- 


articles were scrupulously and intentionally 
excluded from the London press, which de- 
liberately refused to make known to the En- 


glish public the expression of the Conti- | 


nental opinion, and at the same time per- 
sisted in declaring that the Continental press 
was unanimous in favor of the English view. 

Garbled extracts were frequently given, 
passages quoted, wherein an unfavorable 
opinion of the claims themselves was ex- 
presse d, but as to the unanimous declaration 
that the Arbitrators should decide the point, 
no indication was furnished. Not only so, 
but occasional articles in the American press, 
written by Englishmen who happened to 
have control of a newspaper published in 


the United States, or access to its columts, | 


were paraded as evidence of what the better 
sort of Americans thought of the claims; 
while the adverse expressions of opinion 
were ignored, or said to have been instigated 
by General Grant’s administration for elec- 
tioneering purposes. (The New York Trib- 
une, for instance, being notably in the inter- 
est of the President!) At one period the 
London Times had persuaded its readers, and 
perhaps itself, that American opinion was 
all one way—in favor of the repudiation of 
the claims. It even asserted in so many 
words that General Grant’s chance of re- 
election depended altogether upon his will- 
ingness to abandon the claims! 

jut as yet the British Government had 
said or done nothing. The outside uproar, 
however, fed by such means as we have de- 
scribed, went on increasing until the meet- 
ing of Parliament, when it rose to such a 
height that most people thought Mr. Glad- 
stone would have been driven from office if 
he had not bent to the storm. There was, 
indeed, a course open to his Government, 
which would have been manly, would have 
satistied the United States, and would doubt- 
less have been approved in England when 
the excitement was allayed. Lord Granville 
or Mr. Gladstone could have said, bravely : 
“Yes, we did make a Treaty which included 
the presentation of these Indirect Claims ; 
we did it with the statesman-like and patri- 
otic motive of settling forever every diffi- 
culty which exists between the two coun- 
tries, of removing every possible source of 


* The chapter on the Indirect Claims in the “ argu- 
ment for the United States,” submitted at Geneva 
June 15, has been reprinted, with a note containing 
the “opinions of statesmen, magazines, and journals 
of Great Britain and the Continent on the construc- 
tion of the Treaty of Washington.” In this “ note” 
will be found quotations from every journal mention- 
edin the text confirmatory of its assertions. To the 
argument itself—a document replete with sound and 
forcible reasoning, prepared with the greatest care, 
and presented so as to be absolutely unanswerable— 
we are under many obligations in the preparation of 
this article. 


| future trouble. 
tained articles taking this view.* Those | 
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The claims are as prepos- 
terous as we all suppose ; they are presented 


by the Americans in good faith, but with no 


| idea of obtaining an exorbitant award, with 


the design of securing a decision on them 
and disposing of them for all time. It is im- 
possible for the Arbitrators to admit them, 
or to decide against us; but it is far better 
to let the Arbitrators say this than for us to 
claim it. We shall be vastly better off, hay- 
ing secured a judgment in our favor, than 
with these claims hanging over us, the nu- 
cleus of a future storm.” If Mr. Glatistone’s 
Government had taken this position, the En- 
glish nation would probably have supported 
them in the end. England would have been 
regarded as a model of honor, would have 
preserved the kindest possible relations with 
America, and have secured a decision on the 


| Indirect Claims entirely in her favor, but at 


the same time entirely satisfactory to the 
United States. 

But they chose to do otherwise. There is 
not the slightest evidence made public that 
the cabinet at the outset considered the 
presentation of the claims objectionable : 
as we have shown, nothing in the British 
Case indicates this; even after the delivery 
of the American Case, for fifty days no inti- 
mation to this effect was made to the United 
States Government. To judge from appear- 
ances, the British Government hoped that 
the panic would subside before the assem- 
bling of Parliament, that the matter would 
be allowed to go to the Arbitrators, the 
claims be pronounced unsuitable for a pe- 
cuniary award, and there an end. And if it 
had not been for the mischievous clamor of 
the London press, this is probably exactly 
what would have occurred. But Mr. Glad- 
stone’s position was eminently critical. A 
series of misfortunes, which his enemies 
called blunders, had followed his Govern- 
ment during the recess, and he had become 
unpopular with his own followers—as weak, 
in fact, as he had been strong. And now 
came this new question. It was none of his 
seeking. The Treaty of Washington was the 
one successful measure which cabinet minis- 
ters fell back upon whenever they were at- 
tacked, and this difficulty they would have 
been glad to avoid. But if they should be 
accused of sacrificing British interests, espe- 
cially British money—if they went contrary 
to the undoubted current of British feeling 
on this subject—the Government might not 
last a day. At least so said the Times, and 
the other journals echoed the Thunderer. 

But although Mr. Gladstone yielded to 
the press and to the public opinion which it 
created, his Government certainly strove to 
avoid increasing the excitement or giving 
offense to the United States.* Three days 

* Mr. Gladstone himself, it is true, made a remark 
in his speech of February 6 which was little calculated 
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before ment met, and fifty days after 
of the American Case, Lord 
Granville sent a calm and friendly com- 
munication United States Minister 
at London, expressing the anxicty of Her 
Majesty’s Government that the amicable set- 
ilement, which was declared in the Treaty of 
Washington to be the object of that instru- 
ment, might be attained. He did not state 
that the Treaty was an amicable settlement, 
but that an amicable settlement was its ob- 
ject, and he hoped it might be attained. He 
also anwounced that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment held that the claims for indirect losses 
and injuries put forward in the American 
Case were not within the province of the 
arbitration at Geneva to decide. This was 
of course immediately communicated to the 
Secretary of State at Washington, and was 
answered by him on the 27th of the same 
month in a very able paper, which stated 
that the President entertained the same de- 
sires as Her Majesty’s Government for a firm 
and abiding friendship between the two na- 
tions; but that “as in his view the Treaty 
contemplated the settlement of all the claims 
of the United States, he was of the opinion 
that he could not abandon them except after 
a fair decision by an impartial arbitration.” 
“ He secks no meaning in the Treaty which is not 
patent on its face; he advances no pretensions 
at Geneva which were not put forth pending the 
negotiations at Washington.” 


Parlia 


the delive ry 


to the 


The claims were 
advanced as “necessarily to be taken into 
equitable consideration in a final settlement 
of all differences bet ween the two countries ;” 
and the view was expressed that the adjust- 
ment proposed was on both sides “a frank, 
full, and unreserved surrender to impartial 
arbitrament, under the rules prescribed, of 
every thing that had created differences.” It 
was also distinctly declared that the United 
States had never expected or desired any 
unreasonable pecuniary compensation on ac- 
count of the Indirect Claims, and had “never 
entertained the visionary thought of such an 
extravagant measure of damages as finds ex- 
pression in the excited language of the Brit- 
ish press, and seems most unaccountably to 
have taken possession of the minds of some 
even of the statesmen of Great Britain.” In 


conclusion, the whole matter was left by the 


United States with the Arbitrators. ‘They 
desire to maintain the jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal of Arbitration.” The entire docu- 
ment was dignified and statesman-like, emi- 
nently friendly in tone, explaining exactly 
the position of the Government, but main- 
taining it without a particle of hesitancy. 


to be acceptable in America; but this was in the height 
of rhetorical enthusiasm, and doubtless unpremedita- 
ted. It differed widely in tone from all his subsequent 
utterances and from those of his cabinet; and was it- 
self promptly and substantially withdrawn in his let- 
ter to the New York World correspondent a day or 
two afterward. 


| best of the argument. 
| again and again in Parliament and by the 


The reply to this from Lord Granville was 
dated March 20, and disputed the right of 
the United States to present the claims un- 
der the Treaty, as well as the worth of the 
claims themselves. It went even further. 
claiming that in the interests of peace and 
of the world England must contest the 
claims. ‘“ War,’ said Lord Granville, “has 
scarcely any consequences more formidable 
to a belligerent than those which might 
thus be incurred by a neutral ;” referring in 
the same paragraph to the enermous magni- 
tude of the damages which, despite Mr. 
Fish’s disclaimer, insisted might be 
awarded. Thus burning cities, starving 
populations, decimated armies, crowded hos- 
pitals, and all the horrors of the battle-field 
and the siege, are estimated by Lord Gran- 
ville as consequences “hardly more formi- 
dable” than the payment of a sum in money. 
Who shall talk hereafter of the Yankee re- 
gard for the almighty dollar? The pith of 
Lord Granville’s very elaborate paper, which 
was accompanied by another still more de- 
tailed, called by him a memorandum, is con- 
tained in these lines: “Claims for indirect 
losses are not within the meaning of the 
Treaty; they were never intended to be in- 
cluded by Her Majesty’s Government; this 
was publicly declared before the ratification, 
when the error, if any, might have been cor- 
rected. Such claims are wholly beyond the 
reasonable scope of any Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion whatever; and to submit them for de- 
cision. by the Tribunal would be a measure 
fraught with pernicious consequences to the 
interests of all nations and to the peace of 
the world.” 

Mr. Fish replied to this on the 16th of 
April, and there the correspondence as to 
the right of the United States to present the 


he 


| claims terminated,* as it was apparent that 


both parties were determined to maintain 
their own views; and any impartial critic 
must declare that Mr. Fish had by far the 
Kt has been admitted 


British press that the claims are not exclud- 
ed by the language of the Treaty. Lord 
Granville’s argument that they were waived 
by the American Commissioners on the &th 
of March is rejected by his own countrymen. 
Lord Cairns said on this subject, in the 
House of Lords, “I do not find that the 
Americans waived any thing ;” and the oth- 
er reasoning, based upon the pretension that 


the arbitration was itself an amicable settle- 
;ment, is thus disposed of by Lord Derby: 


“An arbitration is not an amicable settle- 
ment. It is a means by which an amicable 


* Two other papers, explanatory of the positions al- 
| ready assumed, were addressed by Lord Granville and 
| Mr. Fish to the envoys of their respective Govern- 
| ments; but these were written rather to be placed on 

file as arguments than with any view of affecting the 
| action of either party to the negotiation. 
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settlement may be arrived at, but it is not 
itselfa settlement.” The language is almost 
identical with that of Mr. Fish: “The Treaty 
is not of itself the settlement; it is an agree- 
ment between the two Governments as to 
the mode of reaching a settlement.” Lord 
Granville’s own words, in the “ friendly com- 
munication” of February 3, show that he 
then thought an “ amicable settlement” was 
the “object to be attained” by the Treaty. 
On this point public opinion in England set- 
tled down into a sullen admission that the 
United States were justified by the language 


of the Treaty in presenting the claims, but , 


that the British Commissioners were (stupid) 
bunglers,* while the Americans took advan- 
tage of the incompetency of their British 
colleagues. 

The manifest answer to Lord Granville’s 
second point, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment never meant to include the Indirect 
Claims, is that then they should have said 
so at the time. This is also universally ac- 
knowledged in England, and has been de- 
clared again and again in both press and 
Parliament. Here, however, the question 
of an understanding again arises. Some in- 
discreet friends of the British Commissioners 
early threw out offensive insinpations, not 
amounting to charges, of an absolute agree- 
ment between the plenipotentiaries that the 
Indirect Claims should not be presented. 
Once or twice in Parliament, and repeatedly 
in the press, innuendoes in regard to the su- 
perior astuteness, or smartness, or * cute- 
ness” of the American Commissioners were 
indulged in. 

But to return to the “understanding.” 
After many whisperings in private, head- 
shakes, “I could an if I woulds,” innuendoes 
in print, and allusions in Parliament, four of 
the British Commissioners made speeches in 
which they grappled with the subject. Pro- 
fessor Montague Bernard conveyed the idea 
that he was purposely lax and inaccurate in 
expressing his views in the Treaty, though 
with what intention was not made known. 
Lord Ripon and Sir Edward Thornton de- 
clared that they were under an impression,t 


* The London Times of May 18, commenting on 
Lord Granville’s declaration, in a letter to Sir Edward 
Thornton, that “it was not until after lengthened dis- 
cussion in the Commission that the terms of reference 
{to the Arbitrators] as they now stand in the Treaty 
were settled,” remarks: ‘‘We must frankly confess 
that these declarations overwhelm us with surprise. 
Language, it is said, was given us to conceal our 
thoughts ; and if it be true that the terms of reference 
in the Treaty of Washington were not adopted until 
after lengthened discussion, it must be admitted that 
our Commissioners proved themselves apt disciples of 
Talleyrand, and veiled their intentions in the profound- 
est obscurity.” 

t It is suggested in the argument presented by the 
American Agent at Geneva, June 15, that as the lan- 
guage of the Treaty confined the claims to those 
“growing out of” the action of the cruisers, the En- 
glish Commissioners thought it would be impossible 
to trace any connection between what are called the 





for 2 whic h neither gave any reason nor as- 
signed any cause, that the Indirect Claims 
were to be excluded, and that this impres- 
sion was conveyed to their Government. We 
are bound, of course, to accept this state- 
ment, but it would he satisfactory—inas- 
much as the honor of American gentlemen 
has been impugned—to see the language 
(ipsissima verba) in which that impression 
was conveyed, and also to know its date, so 
that some cause might be discovered for the 
wide variance between the “ impressions” of 
the different Commissioners. Lord Ripon, 
it should be said, disclaimed having been 
influenced by any such understanding to 
employ language which admitted the claims. 

Sir Stafford Northcote was more explicit. 
He declared, in a public speech at Exeter, 
that the British Commissioners “ were dis- 
tinctly responsible for having represented 
to the Government that they understood a 
promise to be given that these.claims were 
not to be put forward, and were not to be 
submitted to arbitration.” Again we say 
the British Government owes it to itself to 
give to the world these “ representations” of 
the British Commissioners verbatim, in order 
that it may be seen whether it was the 
Commissioners, or the Government, or the 
Americans who were in fault. Sir Stafford 
even went on to speak of the “painful” 
feelings which this phase of the controversy 
must excite between the British and Amer- 
ican Commissioners. This was naturally 
looked upon as a distinct charge of bad faith 
against the American members of the Com- 
mission, and commented on accordingly by 
the British press and in Parliament; but 
thereupon Sir Stafford made haste to ex- 
plain his meaning in a note to Lord Derby, 
which was read in the House of Lords. In 
this note he repeated the statement that the 
Commissioners had represented to the Gov- 
ernment that they understood a promise to 
be given that the claims for indirect losses 
should not be brought forward, but he de- 
clared: “ In so saying, I referred to the state- 
ment voluntarily and formally made by the Amer- 
ican Commissioners at the opening of the Con- 
Serence on the 8th of March, which I, for one 
unders tood to amount to an engagement that 

claims in que stion should not be put 
forward in the event of a treaty being agreed 
on.’ 
Indirect Claims and the action of any individual cruis- 
er, — therefore sup posed they had 1n this way suffi- 
ciently barred the Indirect Claims. This may be so, 
but it did not bar the presehtation of the claims. 

* It is preferable to rely upon Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s own testimony to refute what was put forward 
in England on this subject; but Mr. Fish wrote on the 
3d of June to General Schenc ~~ as follows: “‘ In justice 
to myself and my colleagues on the American side of 
the Commission, I must take this occasion (the first 
that has presented itself since I have seen the speech 
of Sir Stafford Northcote) to say that no such promise 
as he states that the British Commissioners represent- 
ed to their Government as having been understood by 
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This settled the question. There was no 
engagement, no promise, no understanding, 
except the ummauthorized notion of the Brit- 
ish Commissioners, based on the language 
used on the 8th of Mareh, which it has been 
universally admitted by the English press, 
as well as definitely declared by the most 
eminent members of the House of Lords, 
had and could have no such bearing. Who, 
indeed, besides the British Commissioners, 
could possibly suppose the statement that 
‘in the hope of an amicable settlement no 
estimate was made of the indirect losses,” was 
a promise that the claims should not be put 
forward, especially when it was expressly 
declared that the statement was to be “ with- 
out prejudice to the right of indemnifica- 
tion in the event of no such settlement be- 
ing made ?” 

But since the Protocol was the origin of 
Sir Stafford’s “ understanding,” why should 
he have apprehended “ painful relations” 
with his American colleagues? It was open 
to both parties to take different views, to 
put different constructions upon this lan- 
guage, without exciting personally painful 
feelings. It is, however, quite possible to 
imagine that a statesman capable of misun- 
derstanding the very treaty he was negotia- 
ting might also fail to appreciate exactly 
the meaning of his own words in a public 
speech. He certainly needed to explain some 
of them before Lord Derby and the British 
public could discover the sense he meant to 
give them; ang it is not improbable that the 
peculiar significance of the word “ painful,” 
as used by him at Exeter, may have also es- 
caped his apprehension. It is, however, cer- 
tainly very unfortunate that, attaching so 
great importance to the exclusion of the 
claims as the British Commissioners and 
their Government now to have 
done, they did not, either when those claims 
were preferred or afterward, ever suggest a 
word in opposition to them, or once object 


seen 


them to be made by the 
was in fact ever made. 


American Commissioners 
The official communications 
between the American and the British Commissioners 
(as you are aware) were all made by or to me, as the 
first-named of the American Commissioners, I never 
made and never heard of any such promise, or of any 
thing resembling a promise, on the subject referred to. 
None was ever made by me, formally or informally, 
officially or unofficially, and I feel entire confidence in 
making the assertion that none of my colleagues ever 
made any promise, or declaration, or statement ap- 
proaching to a promise, on the subject. What may 
have been the understanding of Sir Stafford Northcote 
or of his colleagues I can not undertake to say, but 
that the American Commissioners gave him or them 
any grounds to understand that such a promise was 
given as he says they represented to their Government 
as having been made, I am bound most respectfully 
but most emphatically to deny. I can not conceive 
from what he has imagined it, as the only direct allu- 
sion to the three classes of claims (called the ‘ Indirect 
Claims’) was that made on the part of the American 
Commissioners on the 8th day of March, and is set 
forth in the 36th Protocol 1n the words in which it was 
made.” 
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to an enumeration which may, in the opin- 
ion even of Englishmen, so easily be held to 
cover them. 

Lord Granville’s third point was that the 
members of the British Government and of 
the Commission had declared their construec- 
tion of the Treaty in Parliament, and that 
the American Government was bound to take 
notice of this. Writing to General Schenck, 
he says, “I observed that you were present 
in the House of Lords on that occasion.” It 
would seem impossible that this remark 
should have been addressed by a British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in an 
official communication to a Foreign Minis- 
ter if it were not to be found in the pub- 
lished dispatches. Apart, however, from the 
taste of its introduction, which needs no dis- 
cussion, it is evidently looked upon by Lord 
Granville as a powerful argument. Did his 
lordship expect General Schenck to answer 
him from the gallery? The American Min- 
ister himself did not condescend to reply to 
the comment on his presence in the House 
of Lords; but Mr. Fish very properly re- 
marked: “It is sufficient to say that the 


| President does not hold it as any part of his 


duty to interfere with the differences in the 
Parliament gr the public press of Great Brit- 
ain respecting the true construction of the 
‘breaty. The utterances in Parliament are 
privileged: the discussion in that high body 
is looked upon by him as a domestic one, of 
which this Government has no proper cog- 
nizance Had you interfered, therefore, ei- 
ther to remonstrate or to demand explana- 
tion, you would have exposed yourself and 
your Government to very just rebuke 
You had a right to assume that if Her Maj- 
esty’s Government desired any official in- 
formation from you or your Government, or 
desired to convey any information to you or 
to your Government, respecting the Treaty, 
they would signify as much in the usual 
forms of diplomatic intercourse.” 

Lord Granville’s other points, that the 
claims were beyond the scope of any treaty, 
and fraught with pernicious consequences to 
the world, were arguments to be addressed 
to the Arbitrators, and not to a Power which 
maintained that these claims had already 
been submitted, under the very Treaty which 
was the subject of discussion. 

Before the correspondence had reached 
this point the date at which the Counter 
Cases were to be presented to the Arbitra- 
tors arrived, and again the British press 
interfered, to make as much trouble as it 
possibly could, protesting violently against 
any presentation of a Counter Case by its 
Government, and insisting that this act 
would commit England to a submission to 
any decision to which the Arbitrators might 
afterward arrive. The two Governments, 
however, though each determined to main- 
tain its own position, were very guarded in 
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their language, and very anxious to find] 


a way out of the difficulty; and although 
the clamor in London was prodigious, and 
the demand almost universal that the Gov- 
should announce at 
administration its 


ernment 


American intention to 


withdraw from the arbitration unless the | 


Indirect Claims were abandoned, the Goy- 
ernment carefully abstained from doing any 
such thing. And now came a necessity for 
all the diplomatic tact, for all the caution, 
for all the patience, for all the fertility of 
resource, of which either Government or its 
representatives were possessed. 


ernment constantly advised. The published 
correspondence is extremely interesting, and 
shows the anxiety of all parties, if possible, 
to save the Treaty. From the nature of the 
circumstances, any fresh overtures must em- 
anate from Great Britain. It was she that 
demurred to proceeding, it was she that was 
interrupting the course of events, and it was 
for her to suggest an alternative. 

The first necessity of all was to avoid a 
difficulty at Geneva. On the 15th of April, 
according to the stipulations of the Treaty, 
the Counter Cases must be put in; and, ev- 


idently as the result of conversations with | 


Lord Granville, General Schenck telegraph- 
ed to Mr. Fish on the 1st of April: “ Have 
you any objection to British Government 


> 


their position in regard to consequential 


filing Counter Case, without prejudice to 


damages 
derstood the British Government was bound 
to file Counter Case, and that their so doing 
would not prejudice any position they had 
taken. The rights of both parties would be 
the same as before.” This being commu- 
nicated to the British cabinet, a copy of a 
note reserving the British rights, and to be 
presented at Geneva by the British Agent 
at the same time with the Counter Case, was 
first submitted to General Schenck, and then 
formally laid before the Tribunal on the 15th 
of April, the American Agent 
all the rights of the United States. Thus 
by the forbearance and good sense, the real 
regard for peace, manifested by both Govern- 


also reserving 


ments, this initial difficulty was tided over, 


and time was gained for the further discus- 
sion, and perhaps the settlement, of the ques- 
tion at issue. 

The Counter Cases contained very little 
of interest to mention here, the American 
being confined for the most part to a refu- 
tation of the principles laid down by its op- 
ponent, and the British document making a 
corresponding attempt, and also comprising 
an elaborate defense of the action of En- 
gland in regard to the cruisers. Neither 
paper contained any reference whatever to 
the subject of the indirect losses, and the 
English one distinctly refused to enter upon 


once to the | 


The nego- | 
tiations were conducted mainly at London, | 
General Schenck, of course, keeping his Gov- | 


2?” Mr. Fish replied that he “un- | 


a discussion of the charges in the American 
Case of hostile motive and insincere neutral- 
ity. It based this refusal upon four grounds. 
First, that the discussion would be incon- 
sistent with self-respect ; second, that it 
would be irrelevant; third, that to reply 
would inflame the controversy; and fourth, 
that the proof which was offered on other 
points would be equally applicable to this 

| that is, England would show her conduct 
during the rebellion to have been so admira- 
ble that her motives must necessarily have 
been irreproachable. 

The next stageof the negotiations began in- 
formally at Washington. On the 27th of April 
Mr. Fish telegraphed to General Schenck: “A 
conversation with Sir Edward Thornton in- 
| duces the belief that the British Government 

may make a proposal to you to the effect 
that Her Majesty’s Government engages and 
stipulates that in future, should Great Brit- 
ain be a belligerent and this country neutral, 
| and should there be any failure on the part 
lof the United States to observe their neu- 
| tral obligations, Great Britain will make or 
| advance no complaints or claims against the 
United States by reason or on account of any 
indirect, remote, or consequential result of 
| such failure; and that, in consideration of 
such stipulation, the United States shall not 
| press for a pecuniary award before the Ge- 
neva Tribunal on account of the ‘Indirect 
Claims.’......Should a proposal to this effect 
be made by the British Government, the 
President will assent to it, it being under- 
stood that there is no withdrawal of any part 
of the American Case, but an agreement not 
to demand damages on account of the claims 
referred to, leaving the Tribunal to make 
such expression of opinion as it may think 
proper on that question. It is presumed 
that such an agreement may be carried into 
effect by an exchange of notes.” 

This arrangement would have maintained 
the original position assumed by the United 
States, but obviated all the reasonable ob- 
jections of Great Britain. The tremendous 
award, the bare suggestion of which had so 
alarmed the British people, and the enormity 
of which Lord Granville had so graphically 
compared with all the terrible results of 
war, would have been impossible ; the prin- 
ciple for which the English had been con- 

tending, that neutrals should not be liable 
| to consequential damages, would have been 
established; while the gain to the United 
States would have been security in the fu- 
ture against such claims. That gain would 
have been ample consideration and compen- 
sation for an absolute withdrawal of the In- 
direct Claims; but the President held that 
those claims were contemplated by the 
Treaty, and included under it; that the 
Treaty had been ratified by the Senate to 
include them ; and that he had no authority 
without the sanction of the Senate to with- 
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them. 


to press for 


draw He could, however, agree not 
a pecuniary award, leaving the 
Arbitrators to make any expression of opin- 
ion they might think proper. 
might have ‘ 
rangement. 


Both parties 
been well satisfied with this ar- 


But by this time a new phase of affairs 
had arisen. Certain persons in America, 
whose interests were commercial and closely 
connected with England, had shared from 
the first the British panic; trade is always 
susceptible to panics, and often willing to 
sacrifice national honor for its own security. 
These persons endeavored to exert a press- 
ure upon the American Government in favor 
of a withdrawal of the claims, and thought 
and represented that the influence of that 
was greater than was really the 
The British cabinet and the British 
press naturally listened to these agreeable 
views, and became convinced that opinion 
in America was in favor of yielding to En- 
gland. General Schenck wrote to Mr. Fish 
on the 18th of April: “They” (the British 
public) “believe, and the Government has 
seemed to share in the impression, that there 


pressure 


case, 


is a very general desire among our people, 
including the most of our prominent men, 
that the claims for indirect damages should 
be withdrawn, and the Arbitrators asked 
not to consider or decide on them. I ex- 
plained to Lord Granville that much of this 
misapprehension comes from the course of 
the English press, giving prominence, as it 
does, to every article, letter, or publication 
coming from America, or purporting to be 
written by an American, taking the British 
side of the question, and studiously exclud- 
ing all that would tend to prove the almost 
entire unanimity of our press and citizens in 
support of the position taken by their Gov- 
ernment. I warned him against trusting to 
the correspondence and writing of certain 
persons and journals that I named, as afford- 
ing any true exposition of the general senti- 
ment in our country.” 

Again the United States Minister wrote 
on the 25th of April to his Government: “ If 
there is to be a disastrous termination of all 
our work, from which we had hoped so much 
of good for the two countries and for the 
world, the obstinate refusal of the British 
Government and people to go on with a sol- 
emn and high engagement, that without any 
sacrifice of their dignity or interests might 
have conducted to a conclusion which would 
have blotted away all serious causes of dis- 
agreement between them and us, will be not 
a little owing to the course of some of our 
own The difficulties have been 
increased of late, and Great 
Britain encouraged in her position, by the 
tone of some of the American journals, by 
inconsiderate declarations of some public 
men, and by much writing, telegraphing, 
and conversation not wise nor thoughtful, 


citizens. 


wonderfully 
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though generally, perhaps, not mischievons- 
ly intended. This has led at last to a com- 
mon conviction here that the best and most 
influential men of the United States desire 
to have our Government recede from its po- 
sition.” 

How different was the real feeling in 
America every one now knows on both sides 
of the Atlantic. A few not very prominent 
men, misled by vanity, had injudiciously at- 
tempted to interfere; others, whose interests 
were concerned, endeavored to manufacture 
opinion ; various newspapers opposed to the 
administration assumed to believe that it 
was about to recede, and sought to create 
an outcry thereat. But the Government 
was fully aware of the sentiment of the peo- 
ple, and as fully in accord with it. There 
was no bluster in one or the other, simply a 
determination to maintain the position orig- 
inally assumed. Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Americans had expected these 
claims to be presented, thought that we had 
a right to present them both before the 
Treaty and under the Treaty, and would 
have been indignant had they been with- 
drawn. But the Government had no idea 
of withdrawing them, and the people no fear 
that it would. Both people and Govern- 
ment, however, were sincerely disappointed 
at the new issue that had been raised. Still 
they indulged in no recriminations; they did 
not accuse the British of bad faith; they were 
willing to leave all to the Tribunal which 
both parties had established, and were sin- 
| cerely desirous that some way out of the dif- 
ficulty should be found. 

It was at this time that Mr. Fish’s sug- 
| gestions reached England, and the cabinet, 
| affected perhaps by its belief that the Amer- 
| ican Government was not supported by the 
| people, declined to make the proposition in 
| the form sent from Washington, insisting 

that the Indirect Claims should be absolute- 
ly withdrawn, and only offering, on the oth- 
er hand, to refrain from advancing claims 
lof the same character against the United 
| States in similar cases and under similar 
| circumstances. These changes were at once 
| pronounced inadmissible by the President. 
“He can not assent,” said Mr. Fish, “ to any 
proposition which by implication or infer- 
ence withdraws any part of the claims or of 
| the Case of this Government from the con- 
| sideration of the Tribunal The proposal 
| limits the agreement of the British Govern- 
ment to a stipulation not to advance claims 
lof that nature in similar cases and similar 
| circumstances. No two cases are similar, 
and circumstances similar to those arising 
during the rebellion can not occur to Great 
Britain; consequently the terms of the pro- 
posed agreement guarantee nothing to this 
Government.” Various forms of expression 
{were now proposed and considered, each 
' Government, however, maintaining its orig- 











| 
| 





inal ground, the President constantly hold- 
ing that he had no power to withdraw the 
claims, and the English, with an apprehen- 
sion that was almost comic, believing that 
the Arbitrators might insist on considering 
the Indirect Claims, although the United 
States refrained from urging them-—Lord 
Granville absolutely declaring that “an 
agreement not to press for compensation for 
these Indirect Claims is not sufficient, be- 
cause the Arbitrators in that case might 
themselves proceed to take them into con- 
sideration, and make them the subject of 
an award!” How forcible the argument in 
favor of the claims must have seemed to 
those who feared that the Tribunal would 
take them up and decide in their favor in 
spite of the wish of those who presented 
them! The distrust, however, may have 
arisen partly from the conspicuous failure 
to construct a treaty in the English lan- 
guage which should express the English 
meaning. In this case it was natural, al- 
though ludicrous. 

But what was not ludicrous was the ap- 
parent unwillingness of the British Govern- 
ment to adopt the principle for which, dur- 
ing the whole negotiation, up to the time 
when the principle might be turned against 
itself, it had persistently contended. On 
the 10th of May General Schenck wrote to 
Mr. Fish that there was “an actual unwill- 
ingness to adopt any rule to limit claims 
against neutrals for the future, their only 
object being to get rid of a portion of the 
demands of the United States.” This re- 
luetance became more and more manifest as 
the negotiations proceeded. But while the 
British were only willing to pledge them- 
selves not to present claims like those in ques- 
tion under exactly similar circumstances, 
they insisted that the obligation should be 
reciprocal, for the circumstances might oc- 
cur to the United States again, though never 
to England. To this Mr. Fish replied: “ An 
agreement which is to bind the future action 
of this Government can only be made by 
treaty, and would require the assent of the 
Senate. Should the Tribunal decide that a 
nation is not responsible in pecuniary dam- 
ages for the consequential results of a failure 
to observe its neutral obligations, such de- 
cision could not fail to be regarded as set- 
tling the question between the two Govern- 
ments in future.” He continued, however: 
“If the British Government desire to open 
negotiations to define by treaty the extent 
of liability for consequential damages re- 
sulting from a failure of observance of neu- 
tral obligations, the President will carefully 
consider any proposals in that direction.” 

But this was evidently not the desire of 
the British Government, “ their only object” 
being, as General Schenck had declared, “ to 
get rid of a portion of the demands of the 
United States.” On the 9th of May there 
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Jaw 


seemed so little prospect of a successful is- 
sue to the negotiations that Lord Granville 
and General Schenck assured each other 
that they “took an unfavorable view of 
the chances of any settlement.” Her Maj- 
esty’s Government had expressed its decis- 
ion against the suggestion of a new article, 
and General Schenck had informed it that 
no note could be accepted by the President 
which did not embody the conditions already 
mentioned as insisted on by the American 
Government. 

At this juncture General Schenck deliver- 
ed an elaborate exposition of the American 
view to Lord Granville. It was in writing, 
and read to the British Secretary after he 
had come out from cabinet meeting to re- 
ceive the American Minister, and before he 
returned to the session. Mr. Fish afterward 
pronounced it a very able and comprehen- 
sive review of the Case. “The British Goy- 
ernment,” said General Schenck, “ holds 
notwithstanding the principle that every 
tribunal must necessarily, by its very crea- 
tion, possess an inherent right and power to 
decide questions relating to its own jurisdic- 
tion, considering inevitably and at the very 
threshold whether a matter brought before 
it is or is not one of which it can take cog- 
nizance—the British Government holds that 
the arbitrators can not look at the Indirect 
Claims even for the purpose of determining 
that they are inadmissible. This is not over- 
stating their position, extravagant as it may 
seem, when they maintain that under the 
Treaty the United States had no right to 
put such claims forward in their Case. But 
the United States not only maintain that the 
mentioning and putting forward of these 
claims is rightful, with a view to obtaining 
a judgment as to their inadmissibility, but 
also holds that it was the intent and mean- 
ing of the Treaty that they should be sub- 
mitted for whatever they may be worth— 
even if this has to be done only with a view 
to get rid of them as a cause of difference 
and complaint between the two countries.” 

Then comes the argument for a supple- 
mental article, showing its absolute necessi- 
ty in order to accomplish what the English 
desired: “The President of the United States, 
acting through his Agent at Geneva, can put 
forward, withhold, or withdraw such portions 
of the claims as he may think proper. That 
is not denied. But if any of these claims 
are contemplated and intended by the Treaty 
itself for submission, such withholding or 
withdrawing of them by the President alone 
is not an extinguishment of them. The power 
of the President of the United States is lim- 
ited by the Constitution. He can not of him- 
self make a treaty; nor can he alter, abridge, 
or depart from the spirit or intention of a 
treaty. To do that requires the assent, ad- 
vice, and concurrence of the Senate. If the 
Treaty submits these claims, as he is of opin- 
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ion it clearly does, to the consideration of | 
the Tribunal, then his putting them into the | 
Case, or his taking them out of the Case, does not 
dispose of them. If they are withdrawn by 
him, they are only laid away; preserved, 
perhaps, to be a future plague; unsettled; 
kept as a possible source of irritation and 
complaint. They can be extinguished only 
by some judgment of the prescribed Tri- 
bunal appointed for their consideration, or 
by being given up through the action of the 
whole treaty-making power.” 

This reasoning undoubtedly had weight 
with the British cabinet; for the same day 
the draft of a supplemental article was 
delivered by Lord Granville to General 
Schenck. The article, however, was lhable 
to the old objection brought by the Amer- 
ican Government against all the previous | 
British propositions: if was limited in its 
future operations to cases and circumstances 
similar to those under discussion, and which, 
so far as Great Britain was concerned, would 
hardly ever occur. But the President, will- 
ing to take the judgment of the Senate, 
submitted the draft to that body without 
The 
Senate, after due consideration, took exact- 
ly the same view which the administration 
had maintained from the beginning, and 
was willing to approve the article, substi- 


any expression of his own opinion. 


tuting for the portion which enumerated 
the Indirect Claims, and stipulated that sim- 
ilar claims should for the future be inad- 
missible between the two countries, these 
words, “ Both Governments adopt for the 
future the principle that claims for remote 
or indirect losses should not be admitted,” 
ete. 

The British 
modification, 


this 
forms 
taken by 
the Americans ; those modifications General 
Schenck forwarded to Washington; but at 
the same time informed Lord Granville that 
he saw no reason to suppose they would be | 
assented to by the President. The point at | 
issue was simply this. England wished to 
from the liability to the Indirect 
Claims, and was willing to agree that in the 
future neither country should present pre- 
cisely similar ones—that is (as she enumer- | 
ated them), for losses sustained in the trans- 
fer of the commercial marine of one coun- 
try to the flag of the other; for the en- 
hanced payments of insurance; for the pro- 
longation of a war; and for the addition of a 
large sum to the cost of war and the suppres- | 
sion of arebellion. America desired to apply 
the principle for which England had so vig- 
orously contended to all future remote or 
consequential claims. 

On this point General Schenck forcibly 
said: “‘ What the United States has all along | 
proposed as the ground on which the two 
Governments might safely, honorably, and 


Government disliked 
and proposed other 
equally open to the objection 


escape 


| 


consistently meet is the establishment of a 
rule to be the law or contract between them 
in the future, declaring that neither of them 
shall demand compensation from the other, 
for remote or indirect losses arising out of. 
or being the result of, failure in the obsery- 
ance of neutral obligations.” Great Britain 
asserted that such claims, in the emphatic 
language of Lord Granville, were “wholly 
beyond the reasonable scope of any treaty 
of arbitration whatever, and that to submit 
them for decision by the Tribunal would be 
a measure fraught with pernicious conse- 
quences to the interests of all nations and 
to the future peace of the world.” Her 
Majesty’s Government “can not see that it 
would be advantageous to either country to 


| render the obligations of neutrality so oner- 


ous as they would become if claims of this 
nature were to be treated as proper subjects 
of international arbitration.” 

But “ what,” General Schenck— 
“what is the nature of the claims in ques- 
tion which makes them so objectionable to 
Her Majesty’s Government? They are indi- 
rect, remote, consequential. Will you, then, 
unite with us,* asks the Government of the 
United States, in an agreement founded upon 
that principle for which you contend, and as 
broad as the principle itseif, ‘that claims 
for remote or indirect losses should not be 
admitted as the result of failure to observe 
neutral obligations ;’ and will you unite 
with us in a declaration that this principle 
‘will hereafter guide the conduct of both 
Governments in their relations to each oth- 
er? Can Great Britain continue to reply 


says 


that while she desires to make such a rule 


—a rule consistent with the position she 
has taken against the whole class of remote 
or indirect claims against a neutral—she 
must persist in confining it in terms to only 


|suéh peculiar descriptions of that class of 
| Indirect Claims as happen now to be the 


subject of contention between her and the 
United States, and which particular kind 
of claims may never have existence again? 


| Will it not seem, if this be the limit of the 


agreement, that the object is not to affirm 
and vindicate an important principle, but 


| only to find an expedient for excluding from 


consideration or extinguishing altogether 
certain matters which are unfortunately 
now a present cause of controversy ?” 

This last argument Lord Granville never 
attempted to arswer. He doubtless felt that 
it was unanswerable, and therefore simply 
ignored it. The British Government there- 
after made many propositions, but never 
consented to apply to ifself the rule which 
it had so conspicuously presented to the 
United States. It would not agree never to 
present remote or indirect or consequential 





* These quotations in General Schenck’s paper are 
from the language of the Senate Amendgent. 
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claims, no matter “ how fraught with perni- | 


cious consequences these might be to the 
interests of all nations and to the future 
peace of the world.” The reflex light which 
this refusal throws upon all its previous rea- 
soning is apparent to the dullest comprehen- 
sion. 

The public excitement had at this time 
again been purposely and maliciously stirred 
up by Earl Russell. He had been abroad in 
the spring (April), but two days after his re- 
turn gave notice of a motion to address the 
Throne, praying Her Majesty that instruc- 
tions be given that all proceedings at Gene- 
ya should be suspended until the American 
claims for indirect damages were with- 
drawn. The real opposition, the Tory par- 
ty, had behaved during this crisis with con- 
summate discretion and patriotism ; Mr. Dis- 
raeli in one House, and Lords Derby and 
Cairns in the other, had forborne to interfere 
with the Government; they had not even 
criticised very severely, much less attempted 
to interrupt, the negotiations; but as soon 
as the old Whig leader, the ostensible friend 
and ally of the ministry, their former asso- 
ciate and chief, touched English soil, he set 
himself to work to make trouble, his motive 
being hostility to the Treaty, which was 
the condemnation of his course, rather than 
an objection to the Indirect Claims. The 
manifest impropriety of his motion, at the 
very moment when negotiations were being 
attempted to dispose of the Indirect Claims, 
was such, however, that the press and the 
public were nearly unanimous in demanding 
its postponement. It asked for a vote of 
censure upon the Government, and its pas- 
sage would have necessitated an immediate 
change of ministry; yet this he was willing 
to risk at so critical a juncture for the sake 
of gratifying his own spite, and defeating 
the measure which was to bring the two 
countries into accord. But he found not 
supporters enough even among the bitterest 
enemies of the Government, and, very much 
against his will, was muzzled for a while. 

The British press about this time became 
more considerate. It had for some time 
ceased to insinuate that Americans had 
sought to overreach the British Government. 
It had come to see that there was much to 
be said on the other side of the question ; it 
had come also to consider the consequences 
of a serious breach between the two nations. 
It still was as stubborn as ever in maintain- 
ing that England should not go to arbitra- 
tion unless the claims were withdrawn; but 
its obstinacy was more in sorrow than in 
anger. There had, indeed, been all along 
very little malignity in the utterances of the 


press. With few exceptions, the English | 


undoubtedly regretted the difference which 
had arisen; most of them certainly were 
surprised, for, as has been shown, they had 
never known the extent of their offenses ; 
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and although very determined on one point, 
they said little, after the withdrawal by Sir 
Stafford Northcote of the charge of bad faith, 
that could be offensive to Americans. So 
the press was very willing that the new ne- 
gotiations should result in a solution of the 
difficulty. It volunteered, indeed, diseus- 
sions and criticisms of the crudest sort on 
matters of which it was entirely ignorant, 
and reasoned most elaborately from premises 
which did not exist ; but this did little harm. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government certainly show- 
ed pluck in one thing—it would not be driv- 
en to make known either to Parliament or the 
public the state of the negotiations, nor its 
own intentions, until it was prepared. The 
discussions, meanwhile, were difficult and 
protracted. Statesmen were called from 
cabinet or from bed to consider telegrams 
from the other side of the Atlantic. Amer- 
icans had to regard the sensibilities of Par- 
liament and the exigencies of Mr. Gladstone ; 
Englishmen were affected by the demands 
of the Senate and the constitutional obliga- 
tions of the President. 

But at last Lord Russell could no longer 
be restrained. Persuasion and advice and 
rebuke had spent their force. Soon the 5th 
of June, while it was known to both coun- 
tries that the negotiations were in the most 
delicate situation, after the supplemental 
article had been submitted to the Senate, 
but before the modifications made by that 
body were made public, Earl Russell brought 
on a debate in the House of Lords which it 
wags certain could do no good, and which the 
press and the prominent members of beth 
parties considered it inadvisable and unpa- 
triotic to precipitate. He had, however, his 
private griefs to ventilate, and if the arbi- 
tration proceeded there might be no other 
chance. He had declared that the whole 
matter appeared to him to be one between 
the honor of the Crown of England and the 
election of General Grant as President of the 
United States; and for his part he preferred 
the honor of Her Majesty—* the honor and 
reputation of the country—to any prospects 
of the re-election of General Grant.” Now 
the honor of Her Majesty was in quite as 
safe hands as when it was intrusted to one 
for whose acts Her Majesty’s Government 
had found it necessary to apologize; but the 
honor and dignity of the House of Lords 
might seem to an impartial observer very 
seriously compromised when it listened in 
silence to this vulgar impertinence offered 
to the head of a foreign state—a state with 
which at that very moment the most difficult 
and delicate negotiations were going on.* 


* As the British cabinet maintains that the Ameri- 
can Government is bound to take notice of what oc- 
curs in the House of Lords, it would be curious to 
know how it supposes General Schenck should have 
addressed Lord Granville on the subject of Earl Rus- 
sell’s remarks about the President. 
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In his speech of the 5th of June, Lord Rus- 
sell contined himself more nearly within the 
limits of ordinary decorum, but still talked 
of the trap that had been set by the Ameri- 
cans, and indulged in a decidedly inaccurate 
statement in order to make a taunt against 
the United States more telling. He wished 
to show how to treat the Americans, and, as 
an instance, described his own conduct in 
the Trent affair. He said: “I being Foreign 
Secretary, wrote a dispatch—as civil a one 
as I could” (a laugh)—‘“on the subject. 
That dispatch was revised by the Prince 
Consort, and sent to our minister, Lord 
Lyons, who was directed to convey an in- 
timation that if immediate redress were not 
given, the matter might assume a very seri- 
ous aspect.” Now Lord Russell here con- 
veys the meaning that the Prince Consort 
approved. his language, whereas the fact is 
that His Royal Highness did revise the dis- 
patch, and with his own hand erased a most 
offensive line, which accordingly was not sent 
to America. This was one of the last pub- 
lic acts of the Prince Consort, and is well 
attested and generally known. 

Lord Granville very justly rebuked the 
noble earl for his ill-timed boasting and for 
his inexactness, in these words: “J was al- 
together unaware of the fact that my noble 
friend took the personal course, apart from 
the sanction of the Sovereign, and I believe 
without the consent of his colleagues, of 
sending a private threat of a very serious 
character to the American Government. 
Threats, unless you are perfectly prepared 
to execute them, are not certainly the wis- 
est way of carrying on negotiations, and we 
should have been in a very awkward posi- 
tion if the American Government had been 
in & position not only to demand the extra- 


| Indirect Claims were withdrawn. 
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' them—I do not think it is at all unreason- 
able to say that in a matter of that kind 
uncertainty and ambiguity in the language 
of the document to which you must appeal 
as the supreme authority upon the matter 
are not likely to inspire confidence.” Yet 
the statesman who made these admissions 
was unwilling to leave the construction of 
the document which he considered so am- 
biguous to the Arbitrators, selected as muc} 
by Great Britain as by the United States! 

Lord Cairns was still more emphatic, but 
supported Earl Russell’s motion. Although 
his whole speech was an admirable argu- 
ment for the American view, he was yet 
willing to vote that all proceedings before 
the Arbitrators should be suspended until the 
What con- 
sistency there was in stating that the claims 
were fairly admissible under the Treaty, 
and yet in abrogating the Treaty unless the 
claims were withdrawn, Englishmen perhaps 
‘an determine. 

Besides the question of the claims them- 
selves, the Supplemental Treaty also came 
up for discussion at this time. But although 
the original text of the article was known, 
the alterations proposed by the Senate had 
not been divulged. The consequence was 
that the Lords discussed one portion of the 
article without knowing the contents of the 
other. The absurd apprehensions which 


l 


| had seized the more undistinguished British 


dition of Mr. Mason and Mr. Slidell, but to | 
accompany the demand with a very marked | 


threat in the event of non-compliance.” 
In this same debate Lord Derby, in reply 
to Lord Granville, made use of these words: 


“The noble earl stated that he conceived the | 
Indirect Claims were excluded by the Treaty | 


as it stands. Now that matter has been 
abundantly discussed in both Houses, in 


and I think the very utmost for which any 


mind, it now became apparent, had penetra- 
ted to the lofty regions of the aristocracy ; 
and notwithstanding that, in the language 
of the article, “the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, con- 
sents that he will make no claim on the 
part of the United States, in respect of in- 
direct losses as aforesaid, before the Tribu- 
nal of Arbitration at Geneva,” the peers 
were afraid that some terrible monster 
lurked behind these words. They could 
not be sure even yet that the Government 
had succeeded in expressing its meaning; 
or else, conscious of their own determina- 
tion, under certain circumstances, to abro- 
gate the Treaty, they feared the possibility 


| of another nation doing the same thing, if 
every newspaper, in every private society ; | 


|der to 


one unconnected with the Government has | 


ever contended is this, that the language of 


so uncertain that it may be construed either 
way, and therefore our construction was as 


side. Now I do not think that in a matter 
of such enormous importance, after the plain 
warning which had been given us by the 
speech of Mr. Sumner, after the evidence we 
had had of the immense consequence which 
the American Government and people at- 


it suited her convenience. Finally, in or- 
appease these anxieties, General 
Schenck was authorized to say “that the 


| Government of the United States regards 
the Treaty was so vague, so ambiguous, and | 


the new rule contained in the proposed ar- 
ticle as the consideration for, and to be ac- 


| cepted as a final settlement of, the three 
admissible as that put upon it by the other | 


| 
| 


classes of Indirect Claims put forth in the 
Case of the United States, to which the 
Government of Great Britain has object- 
ed.” So these puerile objections, which it 
must be said the British Government nei- 
ther offered nor shared, were disposed of. 


Allowance must be made, however, for the 
tached to these Indirect Claims, and the| excited state of the public mind in Great 
pertinacity with which they had urged! Britain: the terrible phantom they had 
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themselves conjured up pursued them ev- 
ery Where; no screen was sufficient to pro- 
tect them; no treaty secure enough to ward 
off the Nemesis into which they had con- 
The state- 
ment of the American Government, how- 
ever, calmed their agitation. It was read 
in the House of Lords, and Lord Russell, 
with characteristic unfairness, at once ex- 
claimed, “I think the Indirect Claims are 
withdrawn.” This, however, displayed the 
British capability of misunderstanding the 
English language rather too conspicuously, 
and was met by cries of “ No, no!” from all 
parts of the House. But Lord Russell pro- 
posed a discontinuance of the debate, as it 
was now nearly certain that his motion 
would have been negatived. Punch that 
week had a cartoon representing John Bull 
and John Russell trampling on the Indirect 
Claims. The idea was excellent, only it 
was the Treaty they were ready to trample 
on; but English eyes could not discover 
that, even when this very cartoon was tell- 
ing the story to the world. 

The Government in this debate had seru- 
pulously refrained from explaining what was 
the consideration which the Americans were 
to receive for the withdrawal of the claims. 
It certainly looked as if they were afraid 
that Parliament and the country would not 
support them in the position they had as- 
sumed; and it is indeed highly improbable 
that, after all the clamor and all the argu- 
ment about the preposterous nature of indi- 
rect or consequential claims, the British na- 
tion could have approved the determination 
of the cabinet to insist on England’s future 
right to present what she had declared un- 
presentable. 

The Government, however, persisted in 
the views which the United States refused 
to accept. But now came a turn in affairs. 
It had been England, indeed, which had made 
all the formal suggestions, the draughts of 
notes and supplementary articles. There 
Was an uneasy consciousness all the time of 
the sorry figure she would cut before the 
world if she abrogated the Treaty, besides a 
genuine apprehension of what course Amer- 
ica might take upon that event, and propo- 
sition after proposition had been anxiously 
urged by the British cabinet. As has been 
seen, the American, Government from the 
first, though sincerely desirous for peace and 
to save the Treaty, had maintained its orig- 
inal ground. The claims were in the Treaty, 
and could not be withdrawn except by the 
authority which had inserted them. It was 
Willing, for a consideration, not to press 
them. It was willing to make a new treaty 
in which they should not appear; but this 
must also be for a sufficient consideration. 
The consideration was agreed upon by the 
President and the Senate, but the English 
Government was unwilling to accord it, and 
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verted these avenging claims. 
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the Americans at last became weary and in- 
different. Mr. Fish telegraphed : “This Goy- 
ernment declines to agree to the proposed 
altering of the Supplementary Treaty. The 
establishment of the principle embodied 
therein has been its object in adhering to 
the presentation of the Indirect Claims, and 
its recognition is the inducement for not 
pressing them before the Tribunal.” 

The British cabinet then proposed to ad- 
journ the meeting of the Arbitrators (which 
was to occur on the 15th of June, now elose 
at hand), and for that purpose suggested a 
short treaty between the two Governments; 
but Mr. Fish replied that this was impractica- 
ble. Various other overtures were then made 
by Lord Granville, looking to an adjournment 
of the arbitration until the question of the 
Indirect Claims could be settled by the two 
Governments themselves, the British For- 
eign Secretary manifesting the greatest anx- 
iety that the Treaty should not fall to the 
ground (Mr. Gladstone’s Government would 
undoubtedly have fallen with it). General 
Schenck complained in one of his notes, dated 
2.45 a.m., that he had just been called from 
his bed to receive another form of a draft 
article proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The time was getting short before 
the meeting of the Arbitrators must occur, 
and unless an adjustment was arrived at be- 
fore that event, England must be prepared 
to present her argument, or take the respon- 
sibility of withdrawing from the Treaty. 
Still none of Lord Granville’s propositions 
indicated a willingness that England should 
pledge herself in the future to present no 
consequential claims. The tone of the 
American replies in consequence indicated 
still less anxiety for any further negotiation. 
The patience of the American Government 
was evidently exhausted. In one of his 
dispatches (June 7) Mr. Fish remarked to 
General Schenck: “The Senate, the public, 
and the press are impatient over the delays, 
and what they regard as either captious or 
dilatory objections and proposals to amend 
or explain what has been intended or pro- 
posed in the most perfect good faith.” 

One of Lord Granville’s suggestions was 
to dispense with putting in the arguments 
on the 15th of June; but Mr. Fish replied 
that the Treaty required this. Lord Gran- 
ville then proposed that both parties should 
unite in a joint note to the Arbitrators, re- 
questing an adjournment for eight months, 
and submitted the draft of a note to be 
presented by the British Agent to the Arbi- 
trators, in which he gave notice “ that it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to cancel the appointment of the British Ar- 
bitrator, and to withdraw from the arbitra- 
tion at the close of the time fixed for the ad- 
journment, unless the difference which has 
arisen between the two Governments as to 
the claims for indirect losses” “shall have 
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been removed.” Mr. Fish replied that “ the 
proposal can not be accepted by this Govern- 
ment.” “Ifthe arguments be put in on both 
sides on the 15th, and Great Britain moves 
for an adjournment, we will assent, but we 
can not be parties to a joint application for 
an adjournment. This Government has no 
reason to ask for an adjournment......Nor can 
this Government directly or indirectly be 
a party to an agreement or understanding 
whereby Great Britain is to submit her ar- 
gument to the Tribunal conditionally or un- 
der any protest or reservation. The obliga- 
tions of the Treaty are reciprocal, and no 
right to either Government of 
any qualified action while the other is ful- 
filling the letter and spirit of the Treaty. 
......1f such notice of withdrawal as is sug- 
gested in Lord Granville’s note is given, it 
will be the duty of the American Agent and 
Counsel to repel it very decidedly, and in 
terms which self-respect will make necessa- 
ry. Such notice would instantly terminate 
all further negotiations on the part of this 
Government.” 

Mr. Fish now directed Mr. Bancroft Davis, 
the American Agent, and Messrs. Cushing, 
Evarts, and Waite, the Counsel, to be at Ge- 
neva on the 15th of June, regardless of any ac- 
tion which Great Britain might be supposed 
likely to take. ‘Should any notice such as 
is indicated in Granville’s note be given, 
a decided protest must be entered against 
any qualified or conditional appearance be- 
fore the Tribunal. The course and notice 
suggested by Granville will be not only a 
failure to observe the Treaty obligations with 
this Government on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, but will also be an indignity to the 
friendly Powers who have appointed Arbi- 
trators to attend a Tribunal before which 
two parties are to appear in good faith. Use 
calm and measured language, avoiding men- 
ace and irritation in whatever is said.” 

Her Majesty’s Government proceeded no 
further in the course indicated. 
ably not appreciated the force of the words 
or the full significance of the act which it 
proposed for its Agent, and when it discoyv- 
ered how these were regarded in America, 
promptly abandoned the intention. But 
neither the patience nor the expedients of 
the British cabinet were yet exhausted. Al- 
though Mr. Fish had declared that it was use- 
less to submit any further modifications of 
the Treaty to the Senate, Lord Granville now 
proposed that the British Agent, before the 


is reserved 


presentation of any argument, should request | 


an adjournment of the arbitration, on the 
ground of the difference of opinion which 
existed between the two Governments, and 
expressing the hope of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that in case of an adjournment the dif- 
ficulties could be adjusted. He was also to 
reserve the rights of the British Government, 
but to give no notice of the cancellation of 


It had prob- | 
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the appointment of the British Arbitrator. 
nor of a withdrawal of his Government from 
the arpitration. At the same time, June 11, 
Lord Granville again proposed changes jy 
the wording of the Supplemental Treaty, 
which he thought might meet the views of 
both Governments, and which, indeed, were 
nearer to those of the American cabinet than 
any yet suggested by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. By this time, however, the Senate 
had adjourned, and there was no possibili- 
ty of incorporating these last words into a 
Treaty, unless an adjournment of the arbi- 
tration for eight months should occur—that 
is, until the Senate should reconvene. 

Thus the Arbitrators met, on the 15th of 
June, under what seemed most inauspicious 
circumstances. The American argument was 
presented, and the British Agent made his 
application for a prolonged adjournment, 
accompanied by the proposed reservation of 
British rights, and withholding the British 
argument. The American Agent thereupon 
applied for an adjournment of two days, in 
order to obtain instructions from his Goy- 
ernment as to his course in this emergency. 
This was granted, and on the 17th, the in- 
structions not having arrived, a further ad- 
journment took place until the 19th. 

On the 18th Mr. Fish telegraphed that 
“the President sees no objection to the ad- 
journment, if asked for by the defendants, 
and nothing objectionable shall have been 
presented.” This message, however, had 
not arrived on the 19th, when the President 
of the arbitration, Count Sclopis, on behalf 
of all the Arbitrators, made a declaration to 
the parties interested. After premising that 
the Tribunal had solely in view the applica- 
tion of the British Ageut for an adjournment 
which might be prolonged until February, 
1873, and stating the motives of that appli- 

cation, namely, the difference of opinion be- 
| tween the two Governments as to the com- 
| petency of the Tribunal to deal with the Indi- 
rect Claims, and the hope, which the British 
| Government did not abandon, that if sufli- 
| cient time were given a solution of the difti- 
| culty by the negotiation of a Supplementary 
| Convention between the two Governments 
| might be found practicable, Count Sclopis 
| continued: “ The Arbitrators do not propose 
|to express or imply any opinion upon the 
| point thus in difference between the two 
| Governments as to the interpretation or ef- 
|fect of the Treaty. But it seems to them 
| obvious that the substantial object of the 
adjournment must be to give the two Gov- 
ernments an opportunity of determining 
whether the claims in question shall or shall 
not be submitted to the decision of the Ar- 
bitrators; and that any difference between 
the two Governments on this point may 
make the adjournment unproductive of any 
useful effect, and, after a delay of many 
months, during which both nations may be 
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kept in a state of painful suspense, may end 
in a result which, it is to be presumed, both 
Governments would equally deplore—that 
of making this arbitration wholly abortive 
[his being so, the Arbitrators think it right 
to state that, after the most careful perusal 
of all that has been urged on the part of the 
Government of the United States in respect 
of these claims, they have arrived, individu- 
ally and collectively, at the conclusion that 
these claims do not constitute, upon the 
principles of international law applicable to 
such cases, good foundation for an award 
of compensation or computation of damages 
between nations, and should upon such prin- 
ciples be wholly excluded from the: consid- 
eration of the Tribunal in making its award, 
even if there were no disagreement between 
the two Governments as to the competency 
of the Tribunal to decide thereon.” 

“With a view to the settlement of the 
other claims, to the consideration of which 
by the Tribunal no exception had been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government,” the Arbitra- 
tors laid down this expression of their views 
before the parties, that it might be considered 
by the Government of the United States 
whether any course could be adopted re- 
specting the Indirect Claims which would 
relieve the Tribunal from the necessity of 
deciding upon the application of the British 
Government. 

Count Sclopis then inquired whether the 
Agents, or either of them, wished to say 
any thing touching this declaration, and Mr. 
Bancroft Davis stated that he was necessa- 
rily without instructions to meet the con- 
tingency occasioned by this action of the 
Arbitrators, and left it for the Tribunal to 
say whether it ought not, in view of this 
fact, of its own motion, to order an adjourn- 
ment sufficient to afford time to consider 
the new position it had created. The Tri- 
bunal thereupon adjourned the conference 
till the 26th of June. Mr. Davis, after in- 
forming his Government of the action of the 
Arbitrators, also stated that the Counsel of 
the United States had formally declared to 
him their opinion that “the announcement 
made by the Tribunal must be received by 
the United States as determinative of its 
judgment upon the question of public law 
involved, upon which the United States have 
insisted upon taking the opinion of the Tri- 
bunal.” 

Mr. Fish replied: “I have laid your tele- 
grams before the President, who directs me 
to say that he accepts the declaration of the 
Tribunal as its judgment upon a question 
of public law, which he had felt that the in- 


terests of both Governments required should | 


be decided, and for the determination of 
which he had felt it important to present 
the claims referred to for the purpose of tak- 
ing the opinion of the Tribunal.” 
Accordingly on the 25th, Mr. Davis hav- 





ing informed Count Sclopis that he was pre- 
pared to communicate to the Tribunal the 
action authorized by his Government, the 
conference was convoked, and Mr. Bancroft 
Davis stated that “ The declaration made by 
the Tribunal, individually and collectively, 
respecting the claims presented by the Unit- 
ed States for the award of the Tribunal 


for, first, the losses in the transfer of the 
American commercial marine to the British 
flag; secondly, the enhanced payments of 


insurance ; and thirdly, the prolongation of 
the war, and the addition of a large sum to 
the cost of the war and the suppression of 
the rebellion, is accepted by the President 
of the Unifed States as determinative of 
their judgment upon the important ques- 
tion of public law involved. The Agent of 
the United States is authorized to say that 
consequently the above-mentioned claims 
will not be further insisted upon before the 
Tribunal by the United States, and may be 
excluded from all consideration in any award 
that may be made.” The conference was 
then adjourned for two days, to enable Lord 
Tenterden, the British Agent, to request in- 
structions of his Government. On the 27th 
Lord Tenterden announced that Her Maj- 
esty’s Government found nothing in the 
communication of the Arbitrators made on 
the 19th of July to which they could not as- 
sent consistently with the views hitherto 
maintained by them; and assuming that 
after the declaration of the United States 
Government the Arbitrators would declare 
that the claims in question were wholly ex- 
cluded from their consideration, they had 
instructed him to request leave to withdraw 
the application for a prolonged adjourn- 
ment, and to deliver the printed argument 
of Her Majesty’s Government in conformity 
with the provisions of the Treaty. Count 
Sclopis then, in behalf of all the Arbitrators, 
declared that the several claims for indirect 
losses mentioned in the statement made by 
the Agent of the United States on the 25th 
inst., and referred to in the statement just 
made by the Agent of Her Britannic Maj- 
esty, were, and from thenceforth would be, 
wholly excluded from the consideration of 
the Tribunal. He at the same time inform- 
ed Lord Tenterden that the Tribunal as- 
sented to his request for leave to withdraw 
his application for a prolonged adjournment, 
and also for leave to deliver the printed ar- 
gument which had been prepared on the 
part of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government. 
Lord Tenterden then delivered copies of the 
British argument to each of the Arbitrators 
and to the Agent of the United States. 
Thus the object for which the American 
Government had all along contended was 
attained. A decision by the arbitration of 
the point at issue was secured. The addi- 
| tional advantage was also gained that the 
| United States would be able to fall back 
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upon this decision (as well as upon the ar- 


guments of the British Government) if ever 
the latter should present indirect or conse- 
quential claims. Even the Fenian Claims, 
which the British Government had repeat- 
edly described as consequential, were now 
forever barred. As General Schenck had 
well said in a dispatch of May 14, discuss- 
ing with Mr. Fish the supplementary arti- 
cle, “I think the principle declared in this 
article for future between the 
two nations is which, if settled and 
maintained, must be of inestimable advan- 
tage to the United States. With our chances 
of being generally neutral when Great Brit- 
ain and other European states are belliger- 
ent, the benefits of the rule are to be princi- 
pally and oftenest ours. Our continental 
position, our extended sea-coast, our numer- 
ous ports, the enterprising character of our 
citizens, and the difficulty of restraining 
their spirit of adventure, surely make the 
rule that would thus be established more 
valuable and more favorable to the United 
States than to perhaps any other country. 


observance 


one 


All this we secure in exchange for the sur- 
render of certain claims which we were 
pressing before the Arbitrators at Geneva, 
not with a view to pecuniary compensation, 
but only because they were a portion of the 
grounds of disagreement between us and 
Great Britain, upon which that Tribunal 
was empowered, for the sake of perfect 
peace, to make an award, while we ourselves 
did not hesitate to admit that it must be to 
our gain to have the decision against us.” 
This, it will be remembered, was written 
more than a month before the declaration 
of the Arbitrators. On the 28th of May 
Mr. Fish had instructed General Schenck: 
“The object of the United States in insist- 
ing on retaining the Indirect Claims before 
the Tribunal was: 

“T. The right under the Treaty to pre- 
sent them. 

“TI, To have them disposed of and re- 
moved from further controversy. 

“VII. To obtain a decision either for or 
against the liability of a neutral for claims 
of that description. 

“TV. If the liability of a neutral for such 
claims is admitted in the fature, then to in- 


sist on paymeyt by Great Britain for those | 


of the past. 

“V. Having a case against Great Britain, 
to have the same principle applied to it that 
may in the future be invoked .against the 
United States.” 

After reading these confidential commu- 
nications between the statesmen who con- 


ducted the principal negotiations on the | 


part of the United States, it will be difficult 
to say that their aims were not justifiable, 
patriotic, worthy of themselves and their 
country, and eminently within the scope 
which the world attributed to the Treaty 
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of Washington when it was signed. It 
would be equally difficult to show that 
those aims were not fully attained. But fox 
an absurd and unnecessary clamor of thy 
London press, the object of all the original 
negotiations would have been reached with- 
out ill feeling, without the ridiculous par- 
oxysm of fright and fury into which th: 
British nation fell, and without the chance 
of a great nation deliberately determining 
on an act of bad faith. 

The purely diplomatic triumph is assured- 
ly American, for the degision of the Arbitra- 
tors is that to which the Americans always 
offered to defer. Mr. Gladstone announced 
in the royal speech at the prorogation of 
Parliament, August 10: “I rejoice to inform 
you that the controversy which had arisen 
between my Government and the Govern- 
ment of the United States in consequence 
of the presentation of the American claims 
for indirect damages under the Treaty of 
Washington has been composed by a spon- 
taneous declaration of the Arbitrators.” The 
general British view of the result, as ex- 
pressed by Lord Cairns, is equally aecepta- 
ble on this side of the Atlantic. When Lord 
Granville announced the decision of the Ar- 
bitrators to the House of Peers, the ex-Lord 
High Chancellor of England remarked: “So 
far as I have been able to gather, it would 
rather appear, speaking in simple language, 
that the result of the whole is that the Arbi- 
trators at Geneva have decided the particu- 
lar and special point which I thought we 
had all agreed they should not be allowed 
to decide—namely, the scope and extent of 
the Treaty, and the question of what should 
properly come under their cognizance by 
virtue of. that Treaty. As well as I can 
gather, the American Government have 
taken the decision of the Arbitrators on the 
Indirect Claims as a decision that they have all 
along said they wished to be arrived at by the 
Arbitrators. Imust congratulate your Lord- 
ships that, as things have turned out, the 
decision has been in favor of this country; 
but we should have been in a very awkward po- 
sition if it had been the other way.” 


, 7 Ae Ml 
RELEASE. 
As one who leaves a prison cell, 
And looks, with glad though dazzled eye, 
Once more on wood and field and sky, 
And feels again the quickening spell 


Of Nature thrill through every vein, 

I leave my former self behind, 

And, free once more in heart and mind, 
Shake off the old, corroding chain. 


Free from my Past—a jailer dread— 
And with the Present clasping hands, 
Beneath fair skies, through sunny lands, 
Which memory’s ghosts ne’er haunt, I tread. 


The pains and griefs of other days 
May, shadow-like, pursue me yet; 
But toward the sun my face is set, 

His golden light on all my ways. 
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A SIMPLETON. 
A STORY OF THE DAYy. 
By CHARLES READE. 


CHAPTER V. 
a“ \ R. LUSIGNAN,” said he, “the last time 

Z | I was here you gave me some hopes 
that you might be prevailed on to trust that 
angel’s health and happiness to my care.” 

“Well, Dr. Staines, I will not beat about 
the bush with you. My judgment is still 
against this marriage: you need not look so 
alarmed; it does not follow I shall forbid it. 
I feel I have hardly a right to; for my Rosa 
might be in her grave now but forgou: and 
another thing, when I interfered between 
you two I had no proof you were a man of 
ibility ; I had only your sweetheart’s word 
for that; and I never knew a case before 
where a young lady’s swan did not turn out 
a goose. Your rare ability gives you an- 
other chance in the professional battle that 
is before you; indeed, it puts a different 
face on the whole matter. I still think 
it premature. Come, now, would it not be 
much wiser to wait, and secure a good prac- 
tice before you marry a mere child? There 

there—I only advise ; I don’t dictate: you 
shall settle it together, you two wiseacres. 
Only I mu&t make one positive condition ; I 
have nothing to give my child during my 
lifetime; but one thing I have done for her; 
years ago I insured my life for six thousand 
pounds; and you must do the same. I will 
not have her thrown on the world a widow, 
with a child or two, perhaps, to support, and 
not a farthing ; you know the insecurity of 
mortal life.” 

“Tdo,I do. Why, of course I will insure 
my life, and pay the annual premium out of 
my little capital until income flows in.” 

“Will you hand me over a sum sufficient 
to pay that premium for five years ?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“Then I fear,” said the old gentleman, 
with a sigh, “my opposition to the match 
must cease here. I still recommend you to 
wait: but—there, I might just as well ad- 
vise fire and tow to live neighbors, and keep 
cool.” 

To show the injustice of this simile, Chris- 
tppher Staines started up, with his eyes all 
aglow, and cried out, rapturously, “ Oh, Sir, 
may I tell her?” 

“Yes, you may tell her,” said Lusignan, 
with asmile. ‘“Stop—what are you going 
to tell her ?” 

“That you consent, Sir. God bless you! 
God bless you! Oh!” 

“Yes, but that I advise you to wait.” 

“T’'ll tell her all,” said Staines, and rushed 
out even as he spoke, and upset a heavy 
chair with a loud thud. 


“Ah! ah!” cried the old gentleman. in 
dismay, and put his fingers in his ears—too 
late. “T see,” said he: “there will be no 
peace and quiet now till they are out of the 
house.” He lighted a soothing cigar to 
counteract the fracas. 


* Poor little Rosa—a child but yesterday ; 


and now to encounter the cares of a wife. 
and, perhaps, a mother. Ah! she is but 
young, but young.” 

The old gentleman prophesied truly; from 
that moment he had no peace till he with- 
drew all semblance of dissent, and even of 
procrastination. 

Christopher insured his life for six thou- 
sand pounds, and assigned the policy to his 
wife. Four hundred pounds was handed 
to Mr. Lusignan to pay the premiums until 
the genius of Dr. Staines should have se- 
cured him that large professional income, 
which does not come all at once, even to 
the rare physician, who is Capax, Efficax, 
Sagax. 

The wedding-day was named. The bride- 
maids were selected; the guests invited. 
None refused but Uncle Philip. He de- 
clined, in his fine bold hand, to countenance 
in person an act of folly he disapproved. 
Christopher put his letter away with a mo- 
mentary sigh, and would not show it Rosa. 
All other letters they read together—charm- 
ing pastime of that happy period. Presents 
poured in. Silver tea-pots, coffee-pots, su- 
gar-basins, cream-jugs, fruit-dishes; silver- 
gilt inkstands, albums, photograph- books, 
little candlesticks, choice little services of 
china, shell salt-cellars, in a case lined with 
maroon velvet; a Bible, superb in binding 
and clasps, and every thing, but the text 
that was illegible; a silk scarf from Benares ; 


| a gold chain from Delhi, six feet long or near- 


ly; a Maltese necklace, a ditto in exquisite 
filigree, from Genoa; English brooches, ¢ 
trifle too big and brainless ; apostle-spoons ; 
a treble-lined parasol, with ivory stick and 
handle; an ivory card-case, richly carved ; 
work- box of sandal-wood and ivory, ete. 
Mr. Lusignan’s City friends, as usual with 
these gentlemen, sent the most valuable 
things. Every day one or two packages 
were delivered, and in opening them Rosa 
invariably uttered a peculiar scream of de- 
light, and her father put his fingers in his 
ears; yet there was music in this very scream 
—if he would only have listened to it can- 
didly, instead of fixing his mind on his vague 
theory of screams—so formed was she to 
please the ear as well as eye. 

At last came a parcel she opened and 
stared at smiling, and coloring like a rose, 


5) 
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but did not scream, being too dumfound- | 
ered and perplexed; for lo! a tea-pot of 
some base material, but simple and elegant 
in form, being an exact reproduction of a 
melon; and inside this tea-pot a canvas bag 
containing ten guineas in silver, and a wash- 
leather bag containing twenty guineas in 
gold, and a slip of paper, which Rosa, being | 
now half recovered from her stupefaction, 
read out to her father and Doctor Staines: 

“People that buy presents blindfold give | 
duplicates and triplicates; and men seldom 
choose to a woman’s taste: so be pleased to | 
accept the inclosed tea leaves, and buy for | 
yourself. The tea-pot you can put on the 
hob, for it is Nickel.” 


Rosa looked sore puzzled again. ‘“ Papa,” 
said she, timidly, ‘‘ have we any friend that | 
is—a little—deranged ?” 

Sat? 

“Oh, then, that accounts.” 

“Why no, love,” said Christopher. “I 
have heard of much learning making a man 
mad, but never of much good sense.” 

“What! Do you call this sensible ?” 

“Don’t you ?” 

“Tl read it again,” said Rosa. “ Well— 
yes—I declare—it is not so mad as I thought; 
but it is very eccentric.” 





Lusignan suggested there was nothing so | 
eccentric as common-sense, especially in time 
of wedding. “This,” said he, ‘ comes from | 
the City. It is a friend of mine, some old 
fox: he is throwing dust in your eyes with | 
his reasons; his real reason was that his | 
time is money; it would have cost the old | 
rogue a hundred pounds’ worth of time—you | 
know the City, Christopher—to go out and | 
choose the girl a present; so he has sent his | 
clerk out with a check to buy a pewter tea- 
pot, and fill it with specie.” 

“Pewter!” cried Rosa. ‘No such thing! 
It’s Nickel. What is Nickel, I wonder ?” 

The handwriting afforded no clew, so there 
the discussion ended: but it was a nice lit- | 
tle mystery, and very convenient ; made con- | 
versation. Rosa had many an animated dis- | 
cussion about it with her female friends. 

The wedding-day came at last. 
shone—actually, as Rosa observed. The car- 
riages drove up. The bride-maids, princi- 
pally old school-fellows and impassioned 
correspondents of Rosa, were pretty, and 
dressed alike, and delightfully; but the 
bride was peerless: her southern beauty lit- | 
erally shone in that white satin dress and | 
veil, and her head was regal with the crown | 
of orange blossoms. Another crown she had, | 
true virgin modesty. A low murmur burst | 
from the men the moment they saw her; the 
old women forgave her beauty on the ict, | 
and the young women almost pardoned it; | 
she was so sweet and womanly, and so sis- | 
terly to her own sex. 

When they started for the church she be- 


The sun | 


gan to tremble, she scarce knew why; and, 
when the solemn words were said, and the 
ring was put on her finger, she cried a little, 
and looked half imploringly at her bride 
maids once, as if scared at leaving them fo 
an untried and mysterious life with no wom 
an near. 

They were married. Then came the break 


| fast, that hour of uneasiness and blushing to 


such a bride as this; but at last she was re- 
leased. She sped up stairs, thanking good- 
ness it was over. Down came her last box. 
The bride followed, in a plain traveling 
dress, which her glorious eyes and brows 
and her rich glowing cheeks seemed to il- 
lumine. She was handed into the carriage; 
the bridegroom followed. All the young 
guests clustered about the door, armed with 
white shoes—slippers are gone by. 

They started ; the ladies flung their white 
shoes right and left with religious impartiali- 
ty, except that not one of their missiles went 
at the object. The men, more skillful, sent a 
shower on to the roof of the carriage, which 
is the lucky spot. The bride kissed her 
hand, and managed to put off crying, though 
it cost her a struggle. The party hurrahed: 
enthusiastic youths gathered fallen shoes, 
and ran and hurled them again, with cheer- 
ful yells, and away went the happy pair, the 
bride leaning sweetly and confidingly with 
both her white hands on the bridegroom’s 
shoulder, while he dried the tears that would 
run now at leaving home and parent for- 
ever; and kissed her often, and encircled 
her with his strong arm, and murmured com- 
fort, and love, and pride, and joy, and sweet 
vows of life-long tenderness into her ears, 
that soon stole nearer his lips to hear, and 
the fair cheek grew softly to his shoulder. 


—_—@e——— 


CHAPTER VI. 

Doctor STAINES and Mrs. Staines visited 
France, Switzerland, and the Rhine, and 
passed a month of Elysium before they came 
to London to face their real destiny and fight 
the battle of life. 

And here, methinks, a reader of novels 
may, perhaps, cry out and say, ‘“ What man- 
ner of man is this, who marries his hero and 
heroine, and then, instead of leaving them 
happy for life, and at rest from his uneasy 
pen and all their other troubles, flows coolly 
on with their adventures ?” 

To this I can only reply that the old En- 
glish novel is no rule to me, and Life is ; and 
I respectfully propose an experiment: catch 
eight old married people, four of each sex, 
and say unto them, “Sir,” or “ Madam, did 
the more remarkable events of your life 
come to you before marriage or after?” 
Most of them will say “after,” and let that 
be my excuse for treating the marriage of 
Christopher Staines and Rosa Lusignan as 
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merely one incident in their lives; an inci- 
dent which, so far from ending their story, 
led by degrees to more striking events than 
any that occurred to them before they were 
man and wife. 

They returned, then, from their honey 
tour, and Staines, who was methodical, and 
kept a diary, made the following entry 
therein : 

“We have now a life of endurance and 
self-denial and economy before us ; we have 
to rent a house, and furnish it, and live in 
it, until professional income shall flow in 
and make all things easy ; and we have two 
thousand five hundred pounds left to do it 
with.” 

They came to a family hotel, and Doctor 
Staines went out, directly after breakfast, to 
look for a house. Acting on a friend’s ad- 
vice, he visited the streets and places north 
of Oxford Street, looking for a good commo- 
dious house adapted to his business. He 
found three or four at fair rents, neither 
cheap nor dear, the district being respecta- 
ble and rather wealthy, but no longer fash- 
ionable. He came home with his notes, 
and found Rosa, beaming in a crisp peignoir, 
and her lovely head its natural size and 
shape, high-bred and elegant. He sat down, 
and with her hand in his proceeded to de- 
scribe the houses to her, when a waiter 
threw open the door—“ Mrs. John Cole.” 

“Florence !” cried Rosa, starting up. 

In flowed Florence; they both uttered a 
little squawk of delight, and went at each 
other like two little tigresses, and kissed in 
swift alternation with asingular ardor, draw- 
ing their crests back like snakes, and then 
darting them forward and inflicting what, 
to the male philosopher looking on, seemed 
hard kisses, violent kisses, rather than the 
tender ones to be expected from two tender 
creatures embracing éach other. 

“Darling,” said Rosa, “I knew you would 
be the first. Didn’t I tell you so, Christo- 
pher?— My husband, my darling Florry! 
Sit down, love, and tell me every thing: he 
has just been looking out for a house. Ah! 
you have got all that over long ago: she has 
been married six months. Florry, you are 
handsomer than ever; and what a beanti- 
ful dress! Ah, London is the place. Real 
Brussels, I declare ;” and she took hold of 
her friend’s lace and gloated on it. 

Christopher smiled good-naturedly, and 
said, “I dare say you ladies have a good deal 
to say to each other.” 

” said Rosa. 

“T will go and hunt houses again.” 

“ There’s a good husband,” said Mrs. Cole, 
as soon as the door closed on him ; “and such 
a fine man. Why, he must be six feet. Mine 
is rather short. But he 1s very good; re- 
fuses me nothing. My will is law.” 

“That is all right, you are so sensible; 
but I want governing a little: and I like it 


“Oceans! 


Did the dress-maker find it, 


—actually. 
dear ?” 

“Ohno. Thad it by me. I bought it at 
Brussels, on our wedding-tour: it is dearer 
there than in London.” 

She said this as if “ dearer” and “ better” 
were synonymous. 

“ But about your house, Rosie dear ?” 

“Yes, darling, ll tell you all about it. 
I never saw a moiré this shade before; I 
don’t care for them in general; but this is 
so distingué.” 

Florence rewarded her with a kiss. 

“The house,” said Rosa. “Oh, he has 
seen one in Portman Street, and one in 
Gloucester Place.” 

“Oh, that will never do,” cried Mrs. Cole. 
“Tt is no use being a physician in those out- 
of-the-way places. He must be in Mayfair.” 

“Must he ?” 

“Of course. Besides, then my Johnnie 
can call him in, when they are just going to 
die. Johnnie is a general prac., and makes 
two thousand a year; and he shall call your 
one in; but he must live in Mayfair. Why, 
Rosie, you would not be such a goose as to 
live in those places? they are quite gone 
by.” 

“T shall do whatever you advise me, dear. 
Oh, what a comfort to have a dear friend! 
and six months married, and knows things. 
How richly it is trimmed! Why, it is nearly 
all trimmings.” 

“That is the fashion.” 

“Oh!” 

And after that big word there was no 
more to be said. 

These two ladies in their conversation 
gravitated toward dress, and fell flat on it 
every half minute. That great and eleva- 
ting topic held them by a silken cord: but 
it allowed them to flutter upward into other 
topics; and in those intervals, numerous 
though brief, the lady who had been mar- 
ried six months found time to instruct the 
matrimonial novice with great authority, 
and even a shade of pomposity. ‘ My dear, 
the way ladies and gentlemen get a house— 
in the first place, you don’t go about your- 
self like that, and you never go to the peo- 
ple themselves—or you are sure to be taken 
in—but to a respectable house agent.” 

“Yes, dear, that must be the best way, 
one would think.” 

“Of course it is; and you ask for a house 
in Mayfair, and he shows you several, and 
recommends you the best, and sees you are 
not cheated.” 

“Thank you, love,” said Rosa: “now I 
know what to do; I'll not forget a word. 
And the train so beautifully shaped! Ah, 
it is only in London or Paris they can make 
a dress flow behind like that,” ete., ete. 

Dr. Staines came back to dinner in good 
spirits; he had found a house in Harewood 
Square; good entrance hall, where his gra- 
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tuitous patients might sit on benches; good | 








might wait; and good library, to be used as 
a consulting-room. Rent only £85 per an- 


























num. . | 

But Rosa told him that would never do; 

: a physician must be in the fashionable part | 
of the town. 





“Eventually,” said Christopher; “ but | 
surely at first starting—and you know they 
say little boats should not go too far from 
shore.” 


























Then Rosa repeated all her friend’s argu- 
ments, and seemed so unhappy at the idea | 
of not living near her, that Staines, who had 
not yet said the hard word “no” to her, | 
gave in, consoling his prudence with the 
reflection that, after all, Mr. Cole could put 
many a guinea in his way, for Mr. Cole was 
middle-aged—though his wife was young— 
and had really a very large practice. 

So next day the newly wedded pair called | 
on a house agent in Mayfair, and his son | 
and partner went with them to several | 
places. The rents of houses equal to that | 
in Harewood Square were £300 a year at| 
least, and a premium to boot. 

Christopher told him these were quite 
beyond the mark. ‘Very well,” said the 
agent. “Then I'll show you a Bijou.” 

Rosa clapped her hands. ‘“ That is the 
thing for us. We don’t want a large house, 
only a beautiful one, and in Mayfair.” 

“Then the Bijou will be sure to suit you.” 

He took them to the Bijou. 

The Bijou had a small dining-room with 
one very large window in two sheets of 
plate-glass, and a projecting balcony full | 
of flowers; a still smaller library, which 
opened on a square yard inclosed. Here 
were a great many pots, with flowers dead 
or dying from neglect. On the first floor a 
fair-sized drawing-room, and a tiny one at 
the back; on the second floor one good 
bedroom, and a dressing-room, or little 
bedroom; three garrets above. 

Rosa was in ecstasies. “It is a nest,” 
said she. 






















































































































































































“Tt is a bank-note,” said the agent, simu- 
lating equal enthusiasm, after his fashion. 
“You can always sell the lease again for 
more money.” 

Christopher kept cool. “I don’t want a 
house to sell, but to live in, and do my 
business; I am a physician. Now the| 
drawing-room is built over the entrance to | 
a mews. The back-rooms all look into a 
mews: we shall have the eternal noise and 
smell of a mews. My wife’s rest will be 
broken by the carriages rolling in and out. 
The hall is fearfully small and stuffy. The 
; rent is abominably high; and what is the 
premium for, I wonder ?” 

“Always a premium in Mayfair, Sir. A 
lease is property here: the gentleman is 
not acquainted with this part, madam.” | 














































































































“Oh yes, he is,” said Rosa, as boldly as a 


dining-room, where his superior patients | six years’ wife; ‘“ he knows every thing.” 


“Then he knows that a house of this kind 
at £130 a year, in Mayfair, is a bank-note.” 

Staines turned to Rosa. “The poor pa- 
tients—where am I to receive them ?” 

“Tn the stable,” suggested the house agent. 

“Oh!” said Rosa, shocked. 

“Well, then, the coach-house. Why, 
there’s plenty of room for a brougham, and 
one horse, and fifty poor patients at a time. 
Beggars mustn’t be choosers; if you give 
them physic gratis, that is enough: you 
ain’t bound to find ’em a palace to sit down 
in, and hot coffee and rump-steaks all round, 
Doctor.” 

This tickled Rosa so that she burst out 
laughing, and thenceforward giggled at in- 
tervals, wit of this refined nature having 
all the charm of novelty for her. 

They inspected the stables, which were 
indeed the one redeeming feature in the 
horrid little Bijou: and then the agent 
would show them the kitchen and the new 
stove. He expatiated on this to Mrs. Staines. 
“ Cook a dinner for thirty people, madam.” 

“ And there’s room for them to eat it—in 
the road,” said Staines. 

The agent reminded him there were larger 
places to be had by a very simple process— 
viz., paying for them. 

Staines thought of the large comfortable 
house in Harewood Square. ‘£130 a year 
for this poky little hole ?” he groaned. 

“Why, it is nothing at all for a Bijou.” 

“ But it is too much for a Bandbox.” 

Rosa laid her hand on his arm, with an 
imploring glance. 

“Well,” said he, “Ill submit to the rent, 
but I really can not give the premium; it is 
too ridiculous. He ought to bribe me to 
rent it, not I him.” 

“Can’t be done without, Sir.” 

“Well, I'll give £100, and no more.” 

“Tmpossible, Sir.” 

“Then good-morning. Now, dearest, just 
come and see the house at Harewood Square; 
£85 and no premium.” 

“Will you oblige me with your address, 
Doctor?” said the agent. 

“Doctor Staines, Morley’s Hotel.” 

And so they left Mayfair. 

Rosa sighed, and said, ‘“‘ Oh, the nice little 
place: and we have lost it for £200.” 

“Two hundred pounds is a great deal for 
us to throw away.” 

“Being near the Coles would soon *have 
made that up to you: and such a cozy little 
nest.” 

“Well, the house will not run away.” 

“ But somebody is sure to snap it up. It 
isa Bijou.” She was disappointed, and half 
inclined to pout. But she vented her feel- 
ings in a letter to her beloved Florry, and 
appeared at dinner as sweet as usual. 


During dinner a note came from the agent, 
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accepting Dr. Staines’s offer. He glozed the | 
matter thus: he had persuaded the owner it 

was better to take a good tenant at a mod- 

erate loss, than to let the Bijou be uninhab- 

ited during the*present rainy season. An 

assignment of the lease—which contained | 
the usual covenants—would be prepared 

immediately, and Doctor Staines could have 

possession in forty-eight hours, by paying 

the premium. 

Rosa was delighted, and as soon as dinne1 
was over, and the waiters gone, she came and 
kissed Christopher. He smiled, and said, 
“Well, you are pleased; that is the princi- | 
pal thing. I have saved £200, and that is 
something. It will go toward furnishing.” 

“La, yes!” said Rosa; “I forgot. Weshall 
have to get furniture now. Hownice!”’ It 
was a pleasire the man of forecast could have 
willingly dispensed with; but he smiled at 
her, and they discussed furniture, and Chris- | 
topher, whose retentive memory had picked | 
up a little of every thing, said there were 
wholesale upholsterers in the City, who sold | 
cheaper than the West End houses, and he 
thought the best way was to measure the 
rooms in the Bijou, and go to the City with | 
a clear idea of what they wanted, ask the } 
prices of various necessary articles, and then 
make a list, and demand a discount of fifteen | 
per cent.on the whole order, being so con- 
siderable, and paid for in cash. 

Rosa acquiesced, and told Christopher he | 
was the cleverest man in England. 

About nine o’clock Mrs. Cole came in to 
condole with her friend, and heard the good 
news. When Rosa told her how they thought | 
of furnishing, she said, ‘Oh no, you must not 
do that ; you will pay double for every thing. 
That is the mistake Johnnie and I made; and 
after that a friend of mine took me to the 
auction-rooms, and I saw every thing sold— 
oh, such bargains !—half, and less than half, 
their value. She has furnished her house 
almost entirely from sales, and she has the 
loveliest things in the world—such ducks of 
tables, and jardiniéres, and things; and beau- 
tiful rare china; her house swarms with it 
—for an old song. Asaleis the place. And 
then so amusing.” 

“Yes, but,” said Christopher, “I should 
not like my wife to encounter a public room.” 

‘‘Not alone, of course; but with me. La! 
Dr. Staines, they are too full of buying and 
selling to trouble their heads about us.” 

“Oh, Christopher, do let me go with her. 
Am I always to be a child ?” 

Thus appealed to before a stranger, Staines 
replied, warmly, “No, dearest, no; you can 
not please me better than by beginning life 
in earnest. 


7 . | 
If you two ladies together can | 


face an auction-room, go by all means; only | 
I must ask you not to buy china, or ormolu, 
or any thing that will break or spoil, but | 
only solid, good furniture.” 

“ Won’t you come with us?” 


| know what to do. 


“No, or you might feel yourself in lead- 
ing-strings. Remember the Bijou is a small 
house; choose your furniture to fit it, and 
then we shall save something by its being 
so small.” 

This was Wednesday. There was a week- 
ly sale in Oxford Street on Friday; and the 
ladies made the appointment accordingly. 

Next day, after breakfast, Christopher was 
silent and thoughtful a while, and at last 
said to Rosa, “ Vll show you I don’t look on 
you as a child: Pll consult you on a delicate 
matter.” 

Rosa’s eyes sparkled. 


“Tt is about my uncle Philip. He has 


| been very cruel; he has wounded me deeply ; 


he has wounded me through my wife. I 


| never thought he would refuse to come to 
| our marriage.” 


“And did he? You never showed me his 
letter.” 


‘You were not my wife then. I kept an 


| affront from you; but now, you see, I keep 


nothing.” 

“ Dear Christie !” 

“T am so happy, I have got over that 
sting—almost; and the memory of many 
I don’t 
It seems ungrateful not 
to visit him: it seems almost mean to cali.” 

“Tl tell you; take me to see him directly. 


kind acts come back to me; and 


| He won’t hate us forever, if he sees us often. 


We may as well begin at once. 
hates me long.” 

Christopher was proud of his wife’s cour- 
ge and wisdom: he kissed her; begged her 
» put on the plainest dress she could, 


Nobody 


t 


|and they went together to call on Uncle 


Philip. 

When they got to his house in Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, Rosa’s heart began 
to quake, and she was right glad when the 
servant said ‘ Not at home.” 

They left their cards and address, and 
she persuaded Christopher to take her to 
the sale-room to see the things. 

A lot of brokers were there, like vultures, 
and one after another stepped forward and 
pestered them to employ him in the morn- 
ing. Dr. Staines declined their services 


| civilly but firmly, and he and Rosa looked 


over a quantity of furniture, and settled 
what sort of things to buy. 

Another broker came up, and whenever 
the couple stopped before an article,+ pro- 
ceeded to praise it as something most ex- 


| traordinary. Staines listened in cold satir- 


ical silence, and told his wife, in French, to 
do the same. Notwithstanding their marked 


| disgust, the impudent intrusive fellow stuck 


to them, and forced his venal criticism on 
them, and made them uncomfortable, and 
shortened their tour of observation. 

“J think I shall come with you to-mor- 
row,” said Christopher, “or I shall have 
these blackguards pestering you.” 
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“Oh, Florry will send them to the right | 
about. She is as brave as a lion.” 

Next day Dr. Staines was sent for into | 
the City at twelve, to pay the money, and 
receive the lease of the Bijou, and this and | 
the taking possession eccupied him till four 
o’clock, when he came to ‘his hotel. 

Meantime wife and Mrs. Cole 


his had 


gone to the auction-room. 


It was a large room, with a good sprink- 
ling of people, but not crowded, except about 
the table. At the head of this table—full | 
twenty feet long—was the auctioneer’s pul- 
pit, and the lots were brought in turn to the | 
other end of the pulpit for sight and sale. 

“We must try and get a seat,” said the 
enterprising Mrs. Cole, and pushed boldly 
in; the timid Rosa followed strictly in her | 
wake, and so evaded the human waves her 
leader clove. They were importuned at ev- 
ery step by brokers thrusting catalogues on 
them, with offers of their services, yet they 
soon got tothe table. A gentleman resigned 
one chair, a broker another, and they were 
seated. 

Mrs. Staines let down half her veil; but | 
Mrs. Cole surveyed the company point-blank. 

The broker who had given up his seat, 
and now stood behind Rosa, offered her his 
catalogue. “No, thank you,” said Rosa, “I 
have one ;” and she produced it, and studied 
it, yet managed to look furtively at the com- 
pany. 

There were not above a dozen private per- 
sons visible from where Rosa sat—perhaps 
as many more in the whole room. They | 
were easily distinguishable by their cleanly | 
appearance; the dealers, male and female, 
were more or less rusty, greasy, dirty, aqui- 
line. Not even the amateurs were brightly 
dressed; that fundamental error was con- 
fined to Mesdames Cole and Staines. The 
experienced, however wealthy, do not hunt 
bargains in silk and satin. 

The auctioneer called “ Lot 7. Four sauce- 
pans, two trays, a kettle, a boot-jack, and a 
towel-horse.” 

These were put up at two shillings, and 
speedily knocked down for five to a fat old 
woman in a greasy velvet jacket; blind in- 
dustry had sowed bugles on it, not artfully, 
but agriculturally. 

* The lady on the left !” said the auctioneer 
to hisclerk. That meant, “‘ Get the money.” 

The old lady plunged a huge paw into a 
huge pocket, and pulled out a huge handful 
of coin—copper, silver, and gold—and paid | 
for the lot: and Rosa surveyed her dirty 
hands and nails with innocent dismay. “Oh, 
what a dreadful creature!” she whispered ; 
“and what can she want with those old rub- | 
bishy things? 
here.” The broker overheard, and said, 
“She is a dealer, ma’am, and the things 
were given away. She’ll sell them for a} 
guinea, easy.” 
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“ Didn’t I tell you?” said Mrs. Cole. 

Soon after this the superior lots came on, 
and six very neat bedroom chairs were sold 
to all appearance for fifteen shillings. 

The next lot was identic4l, and Rosa haz- 
arded a bid, “‘ Sixteen shillings.” 

Instantly some dealer, one of the hooked- 
nosed that gathered round each lot as it 
came to the foot of the table, cried, “ Eight- 
een shillings.” 

“Nineteen,” said Rosa. 

“A guinea,” said the dealer. 

“Don’t let it go,” said the broker behind 
her. “ Don’t let it go, ma’am.” 

She colored at the intrusion, and left off 
bidding directly, and addressed herself to 
Mrs. Cole. “Why should I give so much, 
when the last were sold for fifteen shil- 
lings ?” 

The real reason was that the first lot was 
not bid for at all, except by the proprietor. 
However, the broker gave her a very differ- 
ent solution; he said, “The trade always 
runs up a lady or a gentleman. Let me bid 
for you; they won’t run me up; they know 
better.” 

Rosa did not reply, but looked at Mrs. 
Cole. 

“Yes, dear,” said that lady, “you had 
much better let him bid for you.” 

“Very well,” said Rosa. “ You can bid 


| for this chest of drawers—Lot 25.” 


When Lot 25 came on, the broker bid in 
the silliest possible way, if his object had 
been to get a bargain ; he began to bid early, 
and ostentatiously; the article was pro- 
tected by somebody or other there present, 
who now, of course, saw his way clear; he 
ran it up audaciously, and it was purchased 
for Rosa at about the price it could have 
been bought for at a shop. 

The next thing she wanted was a set of 
oak chairs. 

They went up to twenty-eight pounds; 
then she said, “I shall give no more, Sir.” 

“ Better not lose them,” said the agent ; 
“they are a great bargain,” and bid another 
pound for her on his own responsibility. 

They were still run up, and Rosa peremp- 
torily refused to give any more. She lost 
them accordingly, by good luck. Her faithful 
broker looked blank; so did the proprietor. 

But as the sale proceeded, she being 
young, the competition, though most of it 
sham, being artful and exciting, and the 


| traitor she employed constantly puffing ev- 


ery article, she was drawn into wishing for 
things, and bidding by her feelings. 

Then her traitor played a game that has 
been played a hundred times, and the per- 
petrators never once lynched, as they ought 


I saw a hole in one from) to be, on the spot; he signaled a confed- 
lerate with a hooked nose; the Jew rascal 


bid against the Christian scoundrel, and so 
they ran up the more enticing things to 
twice their value under the hammer. 
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F' Y)RTUNATELY for the peace of its readers’ | 
minds, if not of its own, the Easy Chair does | 
not discuss politics. It seems, indeed, hardly 
necessary, as all the papers and all the orators 
are so busy with them. But there is something 
which appears in one of the political platforms 
of the autumn which is not in the usual sense | 
partisan, although it concerns the very founda- | 
tions of popular government. This is the dec- | 
laration of one of the political conventions in 
Massachusetts that women ought to vote! And 
not only that, but that the party thinks so! 
That, however, is something that we shall see. 
Yet the fact of the declaration is remarkable. 
It shows how quietly, amidst all the ridicule of 
opponents and the extravagance of friends, ‘‘ the 
cause” has made its way in the public mind. 

Indeed, no thoughtful student of the progress 
of this movement has probably felt any great 
force in the stock arguments against it, and for 
the very evident reason that if, as Dr. Bushnell 
said, it was a reform against nature, it was very 
sure not to prevail, as nature has a way of get- 
ting the best of it in her encounters. The whole 
adverse argument really settles into a question 
of convenience, and that is one which may be left 
to determin®@ itself. For if it is really inconven- 
ient that women should vote, the permission to 
vote will produce no ill results. The instincts 
of sex will not be changed by an act of Legisla- 
ture or a constitutional amendment. If it be 
really repulsive to men to see women voting or 
holding responsible public positions, women will 
do neither, for the emotions will always be, as 
they are now, the controlling forces between the 
sexes. 

All that the most intelligent friends of really 
universal suffrage ask is freedom. No man is 
now compelled to vote, but every man may. It 
is left entirely to his choice, Before the war 
there were a great many men, whom every body 
knew in their own circle, who thought politics 
beneath the notice of a gentleman, and who af- 
fected or felt a supreme indifference to elections 
and candidates. It was often amusingly blend- 
ed with an aristocratic sneer. Worthy gentle- 
men, whose grandfathers were importers or re- 
tailers of dry-goods or of wet goods, and who, by 
clipping both ends of the yard-stick, had left a 
pretty little property, regretted that suffrage was 
not limited to ‘‘ gentlemen,” and to those who 
had ‘‘astakeinthe country.” They really seem- 
ed to suppose that personal rights of every kind 
were a less ‘‘ stake” than money or real estate. 
If for such reasons, or for any other, a voter does 
not choose to vote, he may stay at home. But 
he would thunder like James Otis and John 
Adams if it were proposed to deprive him of the 
right of voting if he did choose. He will have | 
liberty before all. 

If you say to such a gentleman that he evi- | 
dently has no interest in public affairs, and that | 
he clearly does not think it genteel or worth | 
while to vote, and that therefore he can not | 
complain if he is deprived of the right, he would | 
not stay to argue—he would reply only, ‘‘ Touch 
my right of voting if you dare!” And yet the 
reason for deprivation in his case is a thousand- | 
fold stronger than in that of an equally intelligent | 





ny Chair. 


person with an equal stake in the government, and 
a wish to take part in it, but who is deprived of 
the right merely because of sex. If the one who 
is ignorant and indifferent may not, therefore, be 
disfranchised, why should we disfranchise the 


} one who is neither, and who not only wishes to 


vote, but who would vote intelligently? No, 
says the Massachusetts Convention; give equal 


| freedom to both, and leave the exercise of the 


power to individual choice. 

Nor would it be of any avail to say to the man 
who disdains to vote that he will lose nothing by 
being deprived of the ballot, because his neigh- 
bors will really vote for him, as their interest is 
substantially the same as his. Dr. Johnson 
wrote apamphlet upon this very point. Taxation 
no tyranny, even if you are not directly represent- 
ed, said tough old Sam; our interest is yours: 
we are the mother, and you are our daughter; 
we are the imperial seat, and you are the colo- 
nies ; you do really exist by our will; we have 
the right, and we will exercise it, of taking care 
of you. And the next word that Dr. Johnson 
and the imperial mother heard was that tremen- 
dous summons of Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga, 
‘In the name of the great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress, surrender this fort!” And 
it was surrendered. 

The truth is that voting by an involuntary 
proxy is both theoretically and practically ab- 
surd. My neighbor can not vote for me unless 
I have the right to vote, and if I have that right 
he can not exercise it without my consent. ‘To 
vote as he chooses, and to say that he votes for 
my interest as well as for his own, is to say that 
I don’t know what my interest is, and that he 
can take better care of me than I can take of 
myself--which is sheer despotism. It is the 
mere motu proprio of an emperor. My neighbor 
or my neighbors, in excluding me from the ballot 
and voting, as they say, for me, are only echoing 
Louis the Fourteenth—‘‘I am the state.” If I 
am not to judge whose interest is the same as 
mine, I shall some day discover a wolf above 
me on the stream insisting that I am soiling the 
water. And thus the familiar argument that 
one sex can properly vote for the other because 
their interests are really the same justifies the 
assumption of all political power by a class, and 
then by a person. 

If the principle that there shall be no taxation 
without representation be correct, there is not, 
and there never has been, a sound argument for 
the disfranchisement of women since they have 
been property-holders. A woman might own 
all the real estate upon the chief street of the 
village, yet she can not vote for road overseer. 
Plainly, if her sex incapacitates her, being ma- 
ture and intelligent, for controlling her property, 


| it should certainly incapacitate her from owning 


it. The law that authorized her to earn, hold, 
and devise property lifted the lid from the ballot- 
box. And all that the Massachusetts Convention 
has done is to say, ‘‘ Certainly it did.” 

The Convention said that it was the opinion 
of the party; but that, as we said, we shall now 
see. ‘The Easy Chair has nothing to do with 
party, but this is a question of all parties, espe- 
cially if, as the scoffers say, every wife will vote 
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with her husband. Of course they always agree 
in religious matters, so it may be supposed that 
they will in political. Indeed, there are never 
any differences between wives and husbands. 
The husband has only to take snuff, and the wife 
sneezes. ‘The Spratt legend is a foul libel upon 
matrimonial tastes. But if every wife is sure to 
vote with her husband, shall she therefore not 
have the right to vote? Most youths of twenty- 
one vote with their fathers—shall they also be 
excluded from the polls? Shall the rule be ex- 
tended, and any body who votes as any body else 
votes be disfranchised for that reason? Or shall 
only those be permitted to vote who can give a 
sound and satisfactory reason for their ballot? 
If a wife may not vote because love for her hus- 
band would lead her to duplicate his vote, then, 
of course, all men whose votes are influenced by 
personal regard and respect for some one else 
must be set aside. Indeed, it is chiefly when 
men begin to argue the question of suffrage for 
women that a grave doubt of their own compe- 
tency to vote arises. 

But if wives are to be excluded because they 
will vote with their husbands, upon what ground 
shall we disfranchise those who have no husbands 
to vote with? Shall we deprive them of the bal- 
lot as a punishment for not having husbands to 
deprive them of it? The same excellent argu- 
ment would apply to their property; and we 
ought to confiscate the earnings of spinsters be- 
cause they have no husbands to manage their 
money for them. Indeed, the arguments all 
tend to prove that women should be in a per- 
petual prostration of gratitude that men suffer 
them to exist upon any terms whatever. 

Certainly no really great movement ever pro- 
ceeded so steadily and swiftly in the face of cu- 
rious difficulties as that of woman suffrage in 
this country. It has had the most whimsical 
and often absurd and repulsive advocacy. It 
has often seemed to be the very politics of the 
moon. Extravagance and folly have been so 
hopelessly combined in its behalf that many of 
its truest friends have wondered that it was not 
pushed from decent and candid consideration. 
But such friends can not too constantly remem- 
ber that it is the history of every movement 
which is an appeal to pure reason. There are 
no guns or clubs behind the demand for this ex- 
tension of the suffrage. It is conducted wholly 
within the domain of intelligence. And if rid- 
dled with ridicule, let any skeptic recall the be- 
ginnings of Methodism. Read Sydney Smith, 
and wonder how an intelligent and liberal man 
could deride some of the noblest and best men 
that ever lived. The history of the movement 
for the extension of suffrage to women, like all 
the other great movements in this country, shows 
to every youth that he who is hospitable to a 
liberty which is ridiculed entertains angels una- 
wares. It is safe to heed the counsel of Condor- 
cet, ‘‘ Do not choose a man who has ever taken 
side against the liberty of any portion of man- 
kind.” 


Now that every incident is copiously reported 
in the daily papers, they have become a modern 
Plutarch. It is not necessary to send boys to 
read the lives of Greek and Roman heroes, when 
they can read those of heroic Americans and 
Europeans, although it is pleasant to discover 





that heroism is never out of fashion. There js 
seldom a story in the papers of some terrible ac- 
cident, shipwreck, or burning which is not ful] 
of facts that deepen respect for human nature 
and admiration for character. It is not many 
months since the Easy Chair spoke of the sink- 
ing of the Oneida, and of the heroism of the cap- 
tain and some of his officers, who stood by their 
ship and went down with her. To many it seem 
ed a Quixotic fidelity; but it was the noblest 
quality of human nature, the simple, persistent 
sense of duty, which is the highest heroism. In 
other countries they give little pieces of ribbon 
to those who have done well in achievement or 
invention. But there is a Legion of Honor which 
weas no sign, yet is the most honorable of all, 
And whoever read of the burning of the steamer 
Bienville on her way to Aspinwall, in August of 
this year, will agree that Jefferson Maury, her 
commander, merits the grand cross of that le- 
gion. 

The Bienville was a wooden vessel which had 
been thoroughly renewed, her boilers having been 
overhauled, and her ‘‘safety gear” especially 
cared for by the captain. There was no com- 
bustible cargo upon her when she sailed from 
New York—no powder, as has been stated—and 
nothing was stored near her boilers but dry- 
goods. It was during the very hot weather of 
the summer that she sailed from“New York, 
dropping quietly and uneventfully down the 
coast. On the evening of the 9th of August the 
ship was approaching Watling’s Island. The 
stars shone; the trade-wind freshly blew; every 
sign was auspicious. In the early morning, 
about dawn, of the 10th, fire was discovered. 
Captain Maury instantly began to provide for the 
safety of his passengers. ‘The ship was stopped, 
and he discovered that it was not possible to 
venture below to the fire in the steerage. The 
hatches were battened down, and steam was 
turned into the hold to smother the fire; and 
the captain ordered the boats to be provisioned. 
He went into the cabin, where he knew that the 
women and children were assembled. . Some 
were pale and nervous; some were weeping si- 
lently, but most were calm. The captain, with 
a steady and cheerful heart, told them that he 
thought the ship might be saved; and the faith 
inspired by his quiet confidence rather than by 
his words was such that he says scarcely one 
again lost self-possession. ‘‘They acted,” says 
the captain, ‘‘as if they had been used to such 
appalling danger all their lives.” 

Presently the donkey-engine broke, and there 
were few means to fight the fire. Every body 
came on deck, and worked the hand-pumps and 
passed the buckets. The hatches could not be 
lifted, and all that could be done was to deluge 
the decks. Beneath was the raging fire, and 
the deck growing hotter and hotter apprised ev- 
ery one of what nobody cared to whisper and 
dreaded to think. But the steady soul of the 
captain and his officers steadied the whole com- 


|pany. In the unspeakable danger there was lit- 


tle sign of the intense excitement—no shrieking, 
no swearing, no shouting; every force, every 
energy was concentrated upon the work of safe- 
ty. The passengers were quietly served with 
breakfast while the crew made ready the boats. 
Then passengers and crew were collected upon 
the after-deck, and the captain ordered the first 
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1d second boats to be launched in order. He 
directed what ladies and children should go into 
the boats, and where they should sit." One of 
these boats, which was the smallest, could carry 
but fourteen persons, and the captain placed it 
in command of Mr. Rufus Mead, the United 
tates consul at Nicaragua, whose bravery and 
kindness he warmly praises, The other had 
thirty-one persons, and among them a babe thir- 
t ‘his boat was “in charge of 
Mr. Baffey, an old sea-faring character.”” There 
then remained four boats, one of which had been 
stove in launching, so that there were but three 
boats left. ‘These could not carry all, and there- 
fore took some to the other boats. One of these 
was overloaded, and unluckily capsized, but was 
afterward righted. At length every body was 
off the ship except the captain and the purser, 
and as they left the deck the flames burst 
through, and the upper ‘part of the vessel blazed 
furiously. The captain looked at his watch as 
he stepped into the boat, and said that it was 
half past en o'clock, and that it was three 
hours and a half since the fire was discovered. 

Captain Maury had given compasses and di- 
rections to all the boats, which he had also pro- 
visioned. He now gave his final orders, and 
took the lead of the flotilla of boats, making a 
sail with a piece of canvas awning and an oar. 
The trade-wind blowing from the east filled the 
little sail, and the roughening sea soon hid ev- 
ery thing but the burning ship. The danger of 
swamping was very great, and the captain could 
not head for Watling’s Island, which was the 
nearest land, but was forced to run before the 
wind. The boat’s company bailed and rowed. 
There was plenty of food, but not much water, 
and the sun shining intensely, bred a fearful 
thirst. A squall of wind and rain revived the 
desponding crew, and sailing all day and all 
night they descried at about ten o’clock in the 
morning the island of Eleuthera, which lies about 
a hundred and thirty miles from the point where 
they left the ship. At half past three in the aft- 
ernoon the saved company landed at James’s 
Point, and hauled their boat upon the beach. 
One of the negro inhabitants, the captain says, 
was there to receive them, and they were instant- 
ly treated with the utmost tenderness and care. 
‘*Qur hunger was appeased with fruit, and our 
thirst with water. We were all very much ex- 
hausted, and felt weak and faint.” 

The hospitality of the islanders was touching 
and unbounded. But the captain, having safely 
housed the passengers who had escaped with him, 
went at once to search for the others. The even- 
ing upon which he landed he walked three miles 
across the island, with six of the crew, to James’s 
Cistern. Boston Johnson, who had been the first 
native to help them, went with the captain, who 
borrowed a sail-boat from him, and immediately 
put to sea for Nassau, sixty-five miles away. He 
arrived there the next morning, and immediately 
chartered a tug to search for the boats. He sent 
out other vessels for the same purpose, but he 
cruised for five or six days in vain, and proceed- 
ing to Havana, telegraphed to New York the news 
of the disaster. At Eleuthera he had sent mes- 
sengers to all the authorities asking them to kin- 
dle beacon-fires by night and to set signals by day 
to direct the boats to safe landings. ‘Three of the 
others reached the island safely, one landed at 


een weeks old. 
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The stories of othe ho were saved con- 
firm the fact of the entire calmness and capacity 
of the captain. ‘There were, indeed, instances of 
selfishness, and accidents with loss of life. But 
the nerve of the captain paralyzed disaster and 
made safety possible. He knew what to do, and 
how and when to do it, and his moral mastery 
alone prevented a frightful catastrophe. His 
name is Jefferson Maury. There has been no 
name lately mentioned deserving of more sin- 


cere respect. Those who are going to sea will 
sleep in their berths more soundly if they know 


that Captain Maury commands the ship. 


Tue doctrines of government announced in Mr. 
Charles Q’Conor’s letter are curious and inter- 
esting as the theories of an able man. Four- 
fifths of the work now done by government he 
thinks should be left undone, being a usurpation 
of private right. 
says, is fatal to free institutions, because it fet- 
ters labor as the bond-slave of capital. Pay as 
you go. If pe ple wish to fight, let them foot 

If they can not, so much the 


The power to borrow money, he 


their own bills. 
better, for then they will not wish to fight; and 
war, which he calls the ‘‘ most shocking of all 
crimes and calamities, would be impossible.” 
Mr. O’Conor evidently thinks that ‘there was 
never a good war nor a bad peace,” in which 
doctrine, probably, the sons of Revolutionary 
sires do not agree with him. 

There is, however, a certain simplicity in Mr. 
O’Conor’s views which recalls the democracy of 
the old Greek cities, and that of some of the 
Swiss cantons to-day. Mr. Bayard Taylor gives 
us the latest account of the little canton of Ap- 
penzell. It is all mountains, yet it supports 
more population to the acre than Holland, and 
is full of industry and riches. But it is a pure 
democracy. Nobody is allowed to decline a 
public office ; no public officer receives any sal- 
ary—which was Dr. Franklin’s theory of our 
national officers—and he repairs from his own 
property any loss to the treasury due to his offi- 
cial conduct. Yet they tax themselves roundly, 
and within the last fifteen years have raised sev- 
en hundred thousand dollars to improve their 
communications with the world. Once a year 
all the people of Appenzell assemble. Each man 
wears at his side the sword which the law com- 
mands him to carry, and forbids him to draw. 
When the landamman, or chief magistrate, has 
been elected by a majority of all the people pres- 
ent, he binds himself to obey the laws, and he 
then solemnly administers to the multitude the 
oath of obedience to their own laws. Mr. Free- 
man, who was there in 1863, says: ‘*To hear 
the voice of thousands of freemen pledging them- 
selves to obey the laws which they themselves 
have made is a moment in one’s life which can 
never be forgotten, a moment for whose sake it 
would be worth while to take a far longer and 
harder journey than that which leads us to Uri 
or Appenzell. > 

So in the canton of Uri, a canton which has 
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scarcely twenty thousand inhabitants, and which 
is composed of bleak and bare mountains—St. 
Gothard is in it, and the valley of the river 
Reuss —there is a simple democracy which 
would cheer the soul of Mr. O’Conor. Once a 
in the village of Bozlingen, William ‘Tell’s 
birth-place—if scholarly research will still leave 
us a William Tell, of which there seems to be 
some doubt—all the people of the canton assem- 
ble. The little army of the canton, 800 men 
strong, which can only be summoned to expel 
invaders from the canton, marches in front un- 
der the old Uri banner of the bull’s head, which 
floated over the head of Arnold von Winkel- 
ried at Sempach. Then follow the magistrates 
and the people. A prayer is offered in the green 
meadow where the assembly is held. If new 
laws are wanted, they are now proposed and ex- 


year, 


plained. The magistrates of the year surrender 
their trusts. The chief of the commonwealth 
leaves his official seat and places himself amor g 
his fellow-citizens. If he has not lost their con- 
fidence, they recall him to the office, and it is the 
experience of the little canton of Uri that re- 
publics are not ungrateful. This has been the 
simple habit of the government of Uri from the 
earliest history, interrupted only by the French 
invasion in 1798. 

These are the ideals which Mr. O’Conor evi- 
dently cherishes. But whether the practices of 
secluded and unchanging states of a few thou- 
sands of homogeneous people could be wisely 
applied to the government of a continent of 
various races, Mr. O’Conor does not say. But 
probably every body except Mr. O’Conor has 
decided. 





Chitar’s Literary Record. 


Thirty Years in a Harem (Harper and Broth- 

is a yery remarkable book. It purports to 
be the autobiography of Metek Hanow, wife of 
H. H. Kibrizli Mehemet Pasha. ‘The imprint 
of the publishers is a sufficient guarantee that 
the book is what it purports to be, though the 
cautious reader will probably very soon recog- 
nize the fact that the authoress has an ambition 
to make a sensation, and accordingly will re- 
ceive her story with some caution. Those who 
know the stainless character of her first husband, 
Dr. Millingen, whom she so violently and unjust- 
ly asperses, will look with reasonable suspicion 
on her aspersion of others who are less well and 
widely known in Christendom. She does not, 
indeed, conceal the fact that she is a totally un- 
scrupulous woman; prides herself on her political 
intrigues ; writes with a curiously simple naiveté 
of the contrivances to which she resorted to se- 
cure bribes during her Turkish husband’s admin- 
istration of government in the Holy Land; and 
even in recording her attempt to palm off upon 
him another child as her own appears to be far 
more impressed with a sense of her folly than 
with any shame at her guilt. 
such a woman, written with a scarcely concealed 
purpose to secure from the public a condemna- 
tion of her foes, is not only liable to all the sus- 
picion which attaches to extravagant statements, 
but to the special suspicion which attaches to the 
extravagant statements of a jealous, humiliated, 
and wholly unscrupulous woman, who by her own 
showing disregarded the universal sense of Turk- 
ish propriety while seeking a refuge from Turkish 
persecution among the giaours. But with full 
allowance made for coloring and misrepresenta- 
tion, it is certain that this volume gives an inter- 
esting view of Turkish life, customs, and laws, 
such as has never been afforded to the Christian 
world, Plenty of travelers have looked on the 
outside, and told us what to an observer it ap- 
pears to be. Melek Hanum carries us into the 


ers 


interior of Turkish life, describes its corruption, | 
. . . . . . . . . o *. 

its profligacy, its injustice, its violation of right | 
and of chivalry, its flagrant oppression of the | 


weak, its outrageous tvranny over woman. Her 
second husband was, in various positions, a lead- 
ing official of the Turkish government, being at 


The history of | 


times a Grand Vizier; and it is evident that, in 
spite of the ‘‘ subjection of women” in the East, 
they are greater politicians than in the West. 
At times her story, which is always dramatic, 
becomes sensational in its episodes; and cer- 
tainly if'it were a novel, not a biography, we 
should class it among the sensational romances. 
Yet this sensationalism is not in the style, which 
is that of a simple ang seemingly untutored 
narrative, but in the incidents themselves. In- 
deed, those which are most capable of being 
highly wrought are told with the greatest sim- 
plicity. It is not, however, the story which 
chiefly interests the thoughtful reader, but the 
portraiture of Turkish civilization which that 
story embodies. Government at the Sultan’s 
court and government in the provinces, political 
intrigue and domestic life, marriage and divorce, 
Turkish law and Turkish lawlessness, are all re- 
vealed by one who knows whereof she speaks; 
and the disclosure is such as to demonstrate, 
even after all allowances are made, that the con- 
dition of the ‘‘sick man” is even more desperate 
than it has generally been supposed to be. 
Unawares (Roberts Brothers), by the author 
of ‘‘ Th® Rose-Garden,” depends for its interest 
upon nothing striking in incident or remarkable 
in thought. ‘The author has, by the refinement 
of her thought, the delicacy of her taste and 
sentiment, and the finish of her style, invested 
the story with a peculiar charm, which will ren- 
der it exceedingly attractive to that class of cul- 


| tivated readers who look upon the novel as a ve- 


hicle for the conveyance of thought and of feel- 
ing; while, on the other hand, those who are ac- 
customed to the highly seasoned viands served 
in the more popular modern fictions will un- 
doubtedly declare that ‘‘ Unawares” is ‘‘ very 
slow.” 

The Maid of Sker (Harper and Brothers) is 
unquestionably a powerful novel; whether it is 
natural or altogether healthful is not so unques- 
tionable. The book is one emphatically of ad- 
venture, and is somewhat overcrowded with in- 
cident; and we should trust, for the credit of 
human nature, that it had never furnished so 
anomalous a scoundrel as Parson Chowne ; nor 
do we remember to have read, even in melo- 
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dramatic literature, the story of any death more 
hideously horrible than is his. 
Professor WILLIAM Swinton, in his Pro- 
ressive Grammar of the English Tongue (Har- 
er and Brothers), takes a middle course between 
e modern extremists, who deny that the En- 
glish language, properly speaking, is subject to 
iny formal grammatical rules, and the pedantic 
idherents to the mechanical, half-Latin techni- 
calities of Lindley Murray and his successors. 
He aims at the scientific exposition of the prin- 
ciples of our noble mother-tongue in the light of 
modern philology. His treatment of the subject 
is singularly lucid, marked by rare philosophical 
simplicity, and attractive in its method and 
illustrations. At the very outset of the work 
he disclaims allegiance to Latin precedents. He 
strikes for freedom of speech and independence 
of principles. In his opinion the antique forms 
of the Greek and Roman classics have no legit- 
imate application to the construction of English. 
Nor does he favor the German process of sen- 
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tential analysis, proposed by Professor Becher, 
and introduced, with a certain degree of success, 
into the schools of this country about thirty 
Although that method furnishes a 
subject of curious and interesting study, it can 
claim but slender practical value, except as an 
instrument of mental discipline, and fails to ac- 


years ago. 


complish the professed design of English gram- 
mar in teaching the correct use of the English 
language. ‘The peculiar merit of Professor 
Swinton’s volume is its exact representation of 
the mechanism of English speech. With almost 
photographie precision it sets forth the actual 
laws and usages of the language, as developed 
in literature, and in the intercourse of educated 
people. Its freshness of expression and fer- 
tility of illustration are in admirable keeping 
with the originality of its method. As a practi- 
cal manual, we are confident that it will become 
a favorite with intelligent teachers, and almost 
form a new epoch in the study of our native 
language. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

‘INCE the date of our last summary of sci- 

entific progress numerous advances have 
been made in various departments of knowl- 
edge, some of them of great practical impor- 
tance, others more theoretical in their character. 
We propose to give, in as few words as possible, 
a brief notice of such as appear to be of popular 
interest. 

Under the head of Astronomy we have to 
chronicle the addition of six new asteroids (num- 
bers 119 to 124 inclusive), the credit of their 
discovery being divided, as usual, between Amer- 
ica and Europe. ‘The detection of so large a 
proportion during the spring and summer, as 
compared with those made in the preceding 
winter, is another confirmation of the views of 
Mr. Proctor, who thinks that the difference may 
be mainly due to the greater comfort of summer 
observations as compared with those of winter. 
Preparations continue to be made for the forth- 
coming transit of Venus; arrangements on the 
part of the Russian, English, and American goy- 
ernments being especially ample. France and 
Germany, it is expected, will perform their share 
of the work, and possibly Spain may participate 
in it likewise. 

Mr. De la Rue has indicated an interesting 
coincidence, if it be nothing more, between the 
position of the planets anc the character of the 
spots on the sun. He has pointed out that for 
a period of years these spots have been larger on 
the side of the sun turned toward Venus and 
Mars. Spectroscopic observations upon the sun 
continue to be made with great zeal, important 
papers by Secchi, Tacchini, Young, and others 
having been published on this subject. The so- 
ciety of Italian spectroscopists has been organ- 
ized with special reference to this work, and has 
already accomplished important results. Among 


these may be mentioned the determination of the | 


existence of magnesium to an extraordinary de- 
gree in the light of the sun during the present 


connect with the excessive heat of the past sea- 
son. 

Not the least important announcement since 
our last summary has been the determination 
by Mr. Huggins of the movements of certain 
clusters of stars in space, first insisted upon in a 
positive manner by Mr. Proctor. This gentle- 
man maintained that whenever proper observa- 
tions could be made, it would be shown that cer- 
tain stars, especially Beta, Gamma, Delta, Epsi- 
lon, and Zeta, of the Great Bear, have a common 
motion of recession from the earth, while the star 
Alpha, of the same constellation, was approaching 
it. This has been substantiated by Mr. Huggins, 
and an estimate of the velocity of the movement 
made by him. 

The views of Schiaparelli in regard to the 
orbits of meteorites, and for which he has re- 
ceived a gold medal, appear to meet with much 
favor. 

Under the head of Terrestrial Physics and 
Meteorology we may refer to the occurrence of 
an earthquake in California (the most severe 
since the acquisition of the country by the United 
States), the centre of which was in Owen's Val- 
ley, and which was attended by specially inter- 
esting phenomena. A critical investigation of 
this is now in progress by Professor J. D, Whit- 
ney, the State geologist of California. 

Some progress has been made in the determi- 
nation of the temperature of the ocean at various 
depths. The Witjas, a Russian exploring cor- 
vette, found a temperature of 38.30° at 1000 
fathoms near the equator, the surface tempera- 
ture being 81.68°; and Captain Platt, of the 
Coast Survey steamer Bibb, records that of 
39.5° at 1164 fathoms, surface temperature 81°, 
in the strait between Cuba and Yucatan. Pro- 





fessors Baird and Verrill, in their explorations 
| during the past summerrin the Bay of Fundy, 
however, noted a temperature of 37.75° at a 
| depth of 100 fathoms, between Grand Menan and 
| the Nova Scotia coast; and 39.75° off the north- 


summer—a fact which it has been attempted to | eastern end of Campobello, the surface tempera- 
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- Be ae. Et 
ture at the same points being about 48.50 Mr. 
Whiteaves, last year, found that the tempera- 
ture of the mud drawn up from the bottom 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at 100 fathoms, 
was 37 

Attention has been called in England to the 
relationship between colliery explosions and va- 


riations of the barometric pressure, a diminu- 


tion of such pressure being almost invariably 
accompanied, after a very short interval, by a 
predisposition to explosion, 
importance of extra 


tions. 


thus suggesting the 
care under such condi- 

‘The summer season just passed has exhibited 
unusual conditions throughout the world. The 
heat has been excessive through the northern 
hemisphere, in America, Europe, India, etc., so 
much so, indeed, as to involve a great loss of life 
directly by sun-stroke, and indirectly by a great- 
ly increased mortality from other diseases. Ex- 
cessive rains have prevailed in various parts of 
the United while others have suffered 
from unusual drought. It is many years since 
there have been such terrific exhibitions of thun- 
der and lightning, many individuals and large 
numbers of domestic animals having been killed, 
while tornadoes of great severity have been very 
prevalent. 

In Geology important announcements have 
been made by Professor Agassiz, in reference to 
the South American coast. Among others, he 
thinks he has substantiated the existence of gla- 
ciers on the southern extremity of the continent, 
about Montevideo, in Patagonia, and in Chili. 
He has also proved the fact of a recent upheaval 
of the Patagonian coast by the discovery of a 
salt-water pond many feet above the highest tide, 
containing large numbers of living marine mol- 
lusea, precisely identical in species with those 
of the waters below. On the other hand, the 
fact of a very decided subsidence of the Andes 
in recent times has been shown by a comparison 
of observations made of the heights of different 
mountain summits or passes, taken at intervals 
within the last hundred years. Mr. Charles 
Grad has detected decided indications of glacial 
action in the mountains of Algeria. 

Various new minerals have been announced, 
such as Julianite, Trégerite, Walpurgene, etc. 
Important beds of coal have been discovered in 
the vicinity of Arauca, Chili, some of the seams 
being five feet in thickness, and promising to be 
of much industrial importance. 


State 
SLALLOS, 


The occurrence 
of corundum in immense masses and in great 
quantity in the mountains of North Carolina is 
also announced. 

In the department of Geographical Explora- 
tion uncommon activity has been manifested, es- 
pecially in the way of arctic research. Numer- 
ous expeditions have been sent out, of greater or 
less importance, and it is extremely probable 
that by the end of the year very important addi- 
tions will have been made to the sum of our 
present knowledge. ‘The Austrian expedition 
of Payer and Weyprecht sailed on the 13th of 
June, to be gone for several years, intending 
to follow up, in part, the observations made 
by these gentlemen during the past year, and 
also to extend them to more eastern regions. 
A Swedish expedition, under Professor Norden- 
skjéld, is also in the field, together with numer- 
ous minor Norwegian, German, English, and 
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other parties. Mr. Octave Pavy, it is under- 
stood, has left San Francisco for Kamtchatka 
and Cape Yakan in Siberia, intending to make 
his way over to Wrangel’s Land on an India 
rubber raft, and to proceed thence as opportuni- 
ty may permit. 

From Captain Hall we have a few days’ later 
intelligence than that received during the past 
year, to the effect that every thing was prosper- 
ous with him, and that he had great hopes of 
ultimate success. He had obtained a full com- 
plement of dogs, sixty in number, and had added 
an experienced Esquimaux hunter and his fam 
ily to his party. 

Mr. Dall, who is engaged, under the auspices 
of the Coast Survey, in surveying the Aleutian 
group, reports satisfactory progress ; having, in 
addition to his hydrographic work, made inter 
esting collections and discoveries in natural his- 
tory, as well as observations on the physics of 
the arctic seas. 

Several expeditions, English, Russian, Dutch, 
etc., are engaged in prosecuting scientific labors 
in the Pacific Ocean, and especially in New 
Guinea and the adjacent regions; and before 
long it is expected that the United States will 
enter the same field, an appropriation having been 
made by Congress at its last session for the pur- 
pose. This will be under the direction of the 
Navy Department, and it is supposed that a num- 
ber of years will be devoted to carrying on in- 
vestigations in the North Pacific, the Japanese 
seas, and other more or less unknown areas. 

The explorations of Professor Agassiz, on 
board the United States Coast Survey steamer 
Hassler, have been terminated by the arrival of 
the party at San Francisco. It will be remember- 
ed that the expedition started toward the end of 
last year from Boston for San Francisco. Re- 
ports of its progress from time to time have been 
published in the Weekly ; and although a good 
deal of time was lost in consequence of unex- 
pected delay in setting out, and the necessity of 
long detention in harbors on account of the im- 
perfection of the machinery of the vessel, much 
has been accomplished both for physical and 
natural science. Less was done than was in- 
tended in the way of deep-sea temperatures, 
dredgings, and soundings, for the reasons indi- 
cated, but the shore work was very thorough, 
resulting in securing immense collections in all 
branches of natural history. Quite a stay was 
made by the party in Chili, in addition to the 
stops at Montevideo, the Straits of Magellan, 
Callao, the Galapagos Islands, Panama, Aca- 
pulco, ete. A report of the expedition, with its 
more important results, will doubtless be pre 
sented by the Coast Survey at an early date, and 
ultimately a full account of the discoveries in 
geology, botany, and zoology. 

Deep-sea observations, both physical and nat- 
ural, were made in the early part of the year by 
Dr. Stimpson off Florida, and have been prose 
cuted through the summer in various parts of 
the Atlantic Ocean by American and foreign ex- 
peditions. Professor Baird, United States Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, and Professor 
A. E. Verrill, of Yale College, have been inves 
tigating the natural history and physics of the 
waters of the Bay of Fundy, especially in their 
relationship to the food fishes of the coast, and 
have secured important theoretical as well as 
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practical results. Thei ‘ir notices of the tem pera- 
ture of the water have already been referred to. 

In the way of special work within the limits of 
the United States we may mention as most impor- 
tant the movements of the various United States 
government surveys, ‘These embrace the expe- 
dition of Lieutenant George M. Wheeler, United 
States Engineers, in Utah, Nevada, and Arizona; 
the geological survey of the 40th parallel by Mr. 
Clarence King; and the survey of the boundary 
between the United States and British America, 
under the direction of the War Department. 
And under the Interior Department may be men- 
tioned the labors of Professor Hayden, whose 
expedition, divided into two parties, is exploring 
the geological structure and natural history of 
the Yellow Stone Park and the adjacent country; 
also the expedition of Professor Powell in the 
Green River and Colorado country, under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution. Im- 
portant results are expected from all these ex- 
peditions (of which due notice will be given 
hereafter), especially as they are all accompanied 
by eminent specialists in physical and natural 
science, 

The accurate determination by barometrical 
observation of the height of Mount Seward, in 
the Adirondack region of New York, by Mr. 
Calvin, is also announced, the elevation proving 
to be 4462 feet—rather less than a previous es- 
timate. 

The uncertainty in regard to the fate of Dr. 
Livingstone, which was the source of much so- 
licitude on the part of his friends, has been hap- 
pily terminated by the result of the search expe- 
dition, under Mr. Stanley, sent out by the New 
York Herald. After many perilous adventures 
Mr. Stanley succeeded in finding Dr. Living- 
stone at Ujiji, anxiously awaiting supplies for 
the further prosecution of his explorations. Aft- 
er spending some time together, Mr. Stanley 
turned over a large amount of stores, and re- 
turned to England, bringing numerous letters 
from the doctor to his friends and to the govern- 
ment. 
at least two years longer, for the purpose of 
settling some doubtful points in the geography 
of Central Africa. 

Discoveries in General Natural History and 
Zoology have been quite numerous, although 
there are none of paramount importance. 

In Anthropology we have the announcement 
of the discovery in France of two human skele- 
tons of the reindeer period; one by Cartailhac, 
at Laugerie-Basse, and the other near Mentone, 
by Dr. Riviere. ‘These appear to be of undoubt- 
ed antiquity, and their critical examination will 
probably throw considerable light upon the phys- 
ical features of that interesting people. A boat 
of great antiquity, Seninie’ to the Viking pe- 
riod, has also been found in Norway, not far 
from Christiania. 

Professor Cope announces the discovery of a 
new species of living Megaptera, or hump-backed 
whale, in the Caribbean Sea, and of a fossil 
whale of the genus Eschrichtius, in California. 
A fossil monkey has been discovered in Italy. 
Professor J. Leidy has received from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, for investigation, specimens 
of a mastodon (M. obscurus) possessing very 
interesting peculiarities. Professor Marsh has 
also described large numbers of new fossil mam- 
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| has also 


It was Livingstone’s intention to remain | 


| diana ; 


| is contemplated for the coming year ; 
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| mals, ene among collections made by him in 
the Rocky Mountains during the past vear. Pro- 
fessor Cope and Professor I eidy, who, with Pro 
fessor Meek k and Professor Lesquere aux, are en- 
gaged in assisting Professor H: iyden in Rocky 
Mountain e xplors ations, also made i interesting dis- 
coveries during the past summer; among them 
fishes, and insects. 
Professor Marsh describes new fossil birds of the 
genera Graculavus and Paleotringa. Professor 
Owen announces anew genus of birds from New 
Zealand, under the name of Dromornis : 


fossil montale reptiles, 


and he 
recently “page the existence of a 
huge raptorial bird in the same country, fitted 
to feed upon the ante and other extinet gi- 
ants of the bird world. 

Much interest was excited during the past 
year by Professor Agassiz’s discovery of a float- 
ing fish nest, made of sea-weed curiously woven 
together, in which were inclosed the eggs of 
what he believed to be Chironectes pictus. Since 
that time several other specimens of the same 
general character have been announced ; among 
others, one by Mr. J. Matthew Jones, as taken 
between Bermuda and Nova Scotia. 

In the line of Animal Physiology we have the 
announcement of the existence of cellulose in 
animal tissues, by Mr. Schafer; of chondrin in 
the tissues of tunicates; of transversely striated 
muscular tissue in acari; of the occurrence of 
hemoglobin in various animals, ete. 

The subject of Fish Culture is one that is re- 
ceiving increasing attention in the United States 
and elsewhere, and important movements have 
been made looking toward the multiplication of 
useful food fishes in the waters of this country. 
An appropriation of $15,000 was made by Con- 
gress for this purpose, with special reference to 
the increase of shad and salmon. ‘The late date 
at which the appropriation was available pre- 
vented the possibility of doing much in regard 
to shad during the current year; but Mr. Seth 
Green and Mr. William Clift, under the diree- 
tion of the United States Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries, have succeeded in intreducing in 
good condition large numbers of shad into the 
Alleghany River; into the White River, in In- 
into the Upper Mississippi at St. Paul; 
and into the Platte at Denver, in Colorado. A 
much more extensive work in the same direction 
and it is 
hoped that the waters of the Mississippi Valley 
will be made to abound in this fish as fully as 
those of the Atlantic sea-board. Much encour- 
pecan in this direction is derived from the fact 
that shad are now obtained in the upper waters 
of the Alabama and Escambia rivers, in Ala- 
bama, and in the Ouachita, at the Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, the latter locality being over a thou- 
sand miles from the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Arrangements have been made by the United 
States commissioner for securing salmon eggs on 
a large scale; some from the Sacramento River, 
in California, some from the Penobscot, in Maine, 
and others from the Rhine, etc. These will be 
introduced into the waters of the New England 
States, the Hudson, the Delaware, the Susque- 
hanna, the Potomac, and perhaps even the 
James, and into the great lakes. 

Shad, under the direction of the State com- 
missioners of New York and Vermont, have been 
introduced into Lake Champlain, the Genesee 
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River, 
vate enterprise has also placed a number of young 


Onondaga Lake, and the Hudson. Pri- 
salmon in the Delaware. Black bass have been 
taken, under the direction of the California com 
missioners, from New York, and placed in suit- 
able waters in California ; and other parties have 
— the same fish to England. 

Un Mechanics and Engineering we recor 
the min tion of the various processes of pud- 
dling iron by machinery, instead of by the labo- 
rious hand process hitherto employed; the most 
conspicuous of these methods being that of Mr. 
Danks, of Cincinnati, which has been adopted 
extensively in England, and promises to double 
the productive capacity of her furnaces. As an 
offset to this, however, we have a remarkable 
rise in the price of coal in England, the cost now 
being very nearly double that of one year ago, 
This threatens to put a stop to many branches 
of manufacture, in view of the difficulty of com- 
peting successfully with similar establishments 
in other countries. It is probable, however, 
that by greater economy in the use of coal, and 
the prevention of waste in smoke, etc., this dif- 
ficulty may be lessened; also by the manipula- 
tion of coal-dust and the use of inferior coals, 
improved by certain processes which we have 
heretofore mentioned. One of these consists in 
combining coal-dust with clay and pressing it in 
a mould, and then dipping the blocks thus pro- 
duced in a solution of benzine and resin, for the 
purpose of holding it together. Another con- 





] 


A 


sists in immersing the poorer qualities of tertiary | 


coal in crude petroleum. A similar process 
applied to peat is said to produce a fuel fully 
equal, if not superior, to hard coal itself. 


land, Alaska, and elsewhere bids fair to become 
an important material for the production of iron 
and steel, by the employment of processes for 
its treatment recently announced. 

Various Engineering enterprises of magnitude 
are under way or in contemplation ; among them 
one on the part of the Emperor of Russia for 
connecting the Black Sea with the Caspian. 
Surveys were made during the past season, by 
the United States, ‘ 
across Nicaragua; and although these were not 
completed when the rainy season set in, enough 
was ascertained to show the feasibility of the en- 
terprise. It is said that the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment is now endeavoring to negotiate a loan 
in Europe for the purpose of undertaking this 
work, 

Technology, as usual, has continued to ad- 
vance in various directions; among others, in 
the line of new coloring matters, of which quite 
a series is announced, including indophan, pala- 
tine orange, antimony blue, night violet, regia- 
nine, etc. It has been shown by careful experi- 
ment that coralline, properly prepared, is not 
poisonous, this impression 
the use of an impure article, in the manufacture 
of which arsenic was unnecessarily used. A 
substance called RFA a which con- 
sists of the solution of shreds of copper in sal 
ammoniac, has been found to possess remark- 
able solvent properties for paper, woody fibre, 
etc. he solution thus prepared is used to great 


advantage in the preparation of water-proof fab- | 


ries, such as roofs, tents, etc. 


The application of petroleum to the arts con- 
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The iron sand found on the coast of New Zea- | 


with reference to a ship-canal | 


4 ° a | 
having arisen from | 








tinues to increase, and it is claimed that in the 
‘* mineral sperm-oil” of certain manufacturers 
we have a substitute scarcely to be distinguished 
from true sperm-oil, and one which is absolutely 

safe against explosion, while it is much superior 
to sperm in facility of use. 

A great improvement has been made in the 
process of preparing paper pulp from wood, so 
as greatly to reduce jts cost, as it can now be 
prepared from certain hitherto unused kinds of 
wood. The novelty of the method referred to 
consists essentially in treating the solution of 
caustic soda, after it has acted upon the wood, 
with carbonic acid gas and heat, by which the 
resinous matters dissolved therein can be pre 
cipitated, and the soda recovered for further 
use. 

A new process for preserving fresh meat in 
pickle consists in the use of acetate of soda in 
stead of common salt. For after-treatment, and 
when wanted for use, the meat is to be soaked i 
warm water for a certain length of time, dike a 
small quantity of sal ammoniac then added. This 
acts upon the acetate, and common salt is formed, 
while the ammonia liberated causes the meat to 
swell, and afterward disappears in cooking. 

| Under the head of Materia Medica, etc., we 
may refer to a new fashion, which has lately 
arisen in Paris, of the employment of fresh blood 
for medicinal purposes. It is said to be quite 
customary for large numbers of persons to visit 
| the slaughter-houses of that city every morning 
for the purpose of obtaining blood fresh from 
|the slain animals. Some important cures by 
this treatment are announced by the Paris phy- 
sicians. 

A new narcotic, under the name of crotonate 
of chloral, has been announced by Dr. Liebreic! 
although it has not been proved to be of any 
peculiar value. Professor Chauveau has eo )- 
lished an extensive memoir, embracing the re 
sult of previous researches upon the morbifie ac- 
tion of pus, in which he shows that its activity, 
| whether healthy or putrid, rests entirely its 
solid particles, and that when strained the wy 
uary liquid is entirely innocuous. 

We regret to be obliged to present a long 
| of deaths since our last report, embracing men o 
the highest eminence in science. Among those 
of our own country we have to enumerate Dr. 
| William Stimpson, of Chicago; Rev. M. A. 
Curtis, of Hillsborough, North Carolina; Mr. 
| Robert Swift, of Philadelphia ; - Coleman T. 

Robinson, of New York; Dr. Pitcher, of 








Detroit; Mr. S. J. Lyon, of icpeteiy' Dr. Ed- 
mund etenal, of South Carolin: 1; Dr. Hubb: ard 
of Long Island; and Rev. Charles Brooks, 

| Medford, Massachusetts. Among Raldenens 
| may be mentioned Hugo von Mohl, G. F. Reu- 
| ter, Dr. Krantz, Augustus Siebe, Dr. T. C. Jer- 
| don, Mr. E. 'T. Chapman, J. 8. Enyo, Dr. Rob- 
ert Wight, Professor Laugier, Professor Delau- 
nay, M. Duhamel, etc. ‘ 


‘The usual summer meetings of various learned 
bodies have also been held, and many interest- 
ing communications presented, abstracts of some 
of which we hope to give to our readers. Among 
the number may be mentioned the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, at 
Brighton; the American, at Dubuque; and the 
French ; the American Philological Association, 
|} at Providence, Rhode Island, etc. 
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UNITED STATES. ! 

UR Ree ~ d is closed on the 25th of Septem- 
Ox or, ‘lections were held in West Virginia 
Peso = in Vermont September 3, and in 
Maine September 9. In West Virginia Mr. 
Caldwell, the Republican candidate, was elected 
Governor by a majority of 1915 votes; 
jority for Converse, 


the ma 
the Republican candidate | 
fur Governor of Vermont, is estimated at ores 
and that of Governor Perham, of Maine, 
17.000. 


a 


Political State Conventions have been held as | 
follows: Iowa, Republican, August 21, at Des 
Moines; Arkansas, Republican, at Little Rock, 
Anew 22, nominating Elisha Baxter for Goy- 

rnor; Michigan, Democratic and Liberal Re- 
pr ublican, at Grand Rapids, August 22, nomina- 
ting Austin Blair for Governor; Louisiana, Lib- | 
ral Republican and Democratic, at New Or- 

sans, August 27, nominating John M‘Enery for | 

Governor; Nebraska, Democratic and Liberal 
Republican, at Omaha, August 29, nominating 
Hi. C. Lell for Governor; Missouri, Republican, 
at St. Louis, September 4, nominating John B. 
Henderson for Governor; Tennessee, Republic- 
an, at Nashville, September 4, nominating O. A. 
Freeman for Governor, and Horace Maynard 
for Congressman at large; New York, Liberal 
Republican and Democratic, at Syracuse, Sep- 
tember 4, nominating Francis Kernan for Gov- 
ernor, and 8. 8. Cox for Congressman at large ; 
Kansas, Republican, at Topeka, September 5, 
nominating T. O. Osborne for Governor ; Liber- 
al Republican and Democratic, at Topeka, Sep- 
tember 11, nominating T. H. Walker for Gov- 
ernor; Massachusetts, Republican, at Worces- 
ter, August 28, renominating Governor Wash- 
burn; Democratic ag Liberal Republican, at 
Worcester, September 11, nominating the Hon. 
Charles Sumner for Governor. 

‘The Democrats and Liberal Republicans held 
joint mass-meetings in Irving and 
halls and Union Square September 12. 
es were delivered by Governor Walker, Hon. R. 
M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, Hon. Chauncey De 
pew, Hon. 8. 8S. Cox, General Banks, and others. 

The ‘‘ Straight-out” Democrats held a Nation- 
al Convention at Louisville, Kentucky, September 
{ and 5. Charles O’Conor, of New York, and 
John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, were 
nominated for President and Vice-President of 


Tammany 
Speech- 


the United States, but both declined, and the | 


Convention adjourned sine die. 


DISASTERS. 


The most prominent disasters of the month | 


have occurred at sea, The Metis, a propeller 
of the New York and Providence line, collided 
with a schooner on Long Island Sound August 
30. About fifty lives were lost. 
of August the Pacific Mail steamship Bienville, 
en route for Aspinwall from New York, took fire. 
There were 127 persons on board, and in the at- 
tempt to reach the shore in boats a considerable 
number of these were drowned. The America, 
belonging to the same line, was destroyed by fire 


August 24, in the harbor of Nangasaki, Japan. 
A number of Chinamen lost their lives by this 


disaster, 


| Memphis, 


On the 15th} 


Wistorical Rerard, 


Early in Sep tember seven persons were killed 
and forty-five more or Tess seriously injured bya 
railway disaster at Inde pendence , Ohio. 

An explosion of fire-damp in the ‘ 


; Tompkins 
Mine, Pittston, Pennsylvania, 


August 24, re- 


sulted in severe injuries to six of the miners 


OBITUARY, 

James Patton Anderson, m: yjor-general in the 
| late Confederate army, died at his residence near 
Tennessee, September 20. 

General Sylvanus Thayer died at his residence 
in Braintree, Massachusetts, 
eighty-seven years. 

Hon. Garret Davis, United. States Senator 
from Kentucky, died at Paris, Kentucky, Sep- 
tember 22, aged seventy-two years i 


September 7, aged 


EUROPE. 

The important events in Europe for the month 
have been the termination of the work of the 
Arbitration Tribunal at Geneva, the meeting at 
Berlin of the Emperors of Germany, Russia, and 
Austria, and the meeting at the Hague of the In- 
ternational Congress. A grand entertainment 
in honor of the imperial conclave was given at 
Potsdam, September 9. The award made to the 
United States by the Geneva Tribunal amounts 
to fifteen and one-half millions of dollars 

The International Congress assembled at the 
Hague September 2, but its discussions appear 
to have been inharmonious, and to have led to 


| no important results. 


Complete returns of the elections for members 
of the Spanish Cortes show that fourteen Alfon- 
sistas, three Montpensierists, nine Unionistico- 
Dynastists, three Sagastaists, seventy-five repub- 
licans, and two hundred and ninety-four radicals 
were chosen. Emilio Castelar and Admiral Mal- 
campo were among the successful candidates. 

King Amadeus opened the session of the 
Cortes, September 15, by a speech from the 

| throne. 

A dispatch from Oporto brings intelligence of 
the occurrence of a great marine disaster off 
that port, attended with a most lamentable loss 
of life. ‘The steamship Perseveranz went ashore 
during a fog at the entrance of the harbor, and 
became a total loss. Thirty of the persons on 
board the vessel were drowned. 

A coal mine near Heristal-on-the-Meuse, in 
3elgium, was accidentally flooded, September 
13, while the men were at work. ‘The inunda- 

| tion was so sudden that twenty-five miners were 
| drowned in the bottom of the pit. 

Pére Hyacinthe was married in London, Sep- 
tember 3, to Emilie Jane Merriman. 

A fire broke out in the eastern transept of 
Canterbury Cathedral on the 3d of September. 
The damages therefrom, however, are not irrep- 
arable. 

Charles XV., King of Sweden and Norway, 
died September 18, in his forty-ninth year. He 
is succeeded by his brother, Prince Oscar. 

| Youis-Marie Feuerbach, the distinguished Ger- 
| man philosopher, died at Hanau, Hesse-( 
September 17, aged sixty-eight years. 

Archduke Albrecht, of Austria, died in Vi- 

| enna, September 11, in his fifty-fifth year. 


‘assel, 
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| Be our 
made from a Portuguese 


tional Guide, the 
made in translation, 
from the same book. The subject is that little 
interview between Balaam and another, with 
which we are all familiar ; and in this wise does 
our Portuguese professor put it into English: 

A Protestant minister, very choleric, 
plained to the children the Pentateuco ; 
riving at the article Balaam. A young boy com- 
menced to laugh. ‘The minister with indigna 
tion, chide, threaten, 


English Conversa- 


showing amusing 


before him a angel armed from a sword, ‘The 
little boy continue to laugh more strong. 
minister had flied into passion, and give a kick 
the child, which told him wee ping : * Ahi admit 
that the ass of Balaam did spoken, but he did 
not kicks.” 

Ix Lady Clementina Davies's ‘‘ Recollections 
of Society in England and France,” recently pub- 
lished in London, are several hitherto unpub 
lished anecdotes of former celebrities. 


somewhat humorous character: 


alleled misfortunes, when at the bijou chateau 
of Trianon, not only cultivated flowers, 
fished in the lake, milked cows, and invited her 
courtiers generally to share her 
ures, but she there acted in private theatricals, 
and always the part of a shepherdess or a sou- 
brette. In the former character she illustrated 
Rousseau’s rural scenes in a way which, if he had 
beheld it 
sophic republican’s well-known sarcasm on royal 
performers ; and she so far overcame the educa- 
tional or constitutional shyness of her royal hus- 
band in his earlier years as even to induce him 
to take a part on the stage. 

When, at fifteen years of age, Marie Antoi- 
nette had arrived in France as Dauphiness, she 
detected so much absurdity in the ancien régime 
formalities forced on her observance by 
Duchess de Noailles, the Grand Mistress of the 
Ceremonies (an ancestress of the present minister 
of France at Washington), that she then and 
long afterward spoke of that august personage 
by the sobriquet of Madame Etiquette. 
lowing anecdote shows her hamor. The scene 
was in the Bois de Boulogne. Several of the 
more demure ladies of the court were in open 
carriages. But the queen was riding on a don- 
key, as were various of her younger favorites. 
Suddenly the whole cavalcade was stopped, for 
Marie Antoinette’s donkey, having felt a sud- 
den inclination to roll on the green turf, had 
thrown its royal rider, and she, being quite un- 


she 


hurt, remained seated on the ground, laughing } 


immoderately. As soon as she could command 
her countenance she assumed a mock gravity, 
and, without attempting to rise from her lowly 
position, commanded that the Grand Mistress of 
the Ceremonies should at once be brought to her 
side; and whempthe lady thus summoned stood, 
jn no good temper, and with dignified aspect, be- 
fore her, she looked up and said, ‘‘ Madame, I 


October number several quotations are | 


blunders | 
Here is another sample 


was ex- | 
but ar- | 
and endeavor one’s to prove | 


that a ass was can speak especeally when he saw | 


The | 


The fol- | 
lowing present Marie Antoinette in a new and | 
| was formerly 
In the bright time just preceding her unpar- | 


pastoral pleas- | 


would have mitigated even that philo- | 


} now in 
the | 


The fol- | 


Hrawer. 


have sent for you that you may inform me as to 
the etiquette to be observed when a Queen of 
France and her donkey have both fallen—whic/, 
of them is to get up first ?” 


Lapy CLEMENTINA gives us this fresh anec- 


| dote of Talleyrand, and how he won his first ec- 


clesiastical success : 

It was by a bonmot uttered in the presence of 
his friend and patroness, Madame Du Barry, that 
he first achieved promotion; for, being one day 
rallied by her as to his silence when in her S0- 
ciety, ‘‘ Hélas, madame,” he sighed, ‘‘je faisais 
une réflexion bien triste: Paris est une ville 
dans laquelle il est bie plus aisé d’avoir des 
femmes que des abbayes!” ‘This mot was re- 
warded by a benefice. ‘‘If he thought like a 
deist, he preaciied like a saint.” 


ANOTHER quaint character mentioned by Lady 


Clementina was Lady Cork, a lady well known 


for her eccentricities. She was at this time 
nearly ninety years old, yet she had either a din- 
ner-party, a rout, or else went out every night 
of her life. On one occasion she told Mr. Davies 
that she had invited a gentleman to dinner who 
a great admirer of his wife. The 
gentleman, however, did not appear at the prop- 
er hour, and the company sat down without him. 
In the course of the meal the following note was 
brought to the hostess from Lord Fife: 

My prar Lapy Cork,—I can not express my regret 
that it is quite out of my power to dine with you, and 
you will pity me when you hear that I am in bed. 
A blackguard creditor has had every thing I possess 
taken from me. The only thing he has left me is a 
cast of one of Vestris I must remain in bed 
till my lawyer comes, as I have not a coat to put on. 
This is the reason, dear Lady Cork, I can not dine 


legs. 


| With you. 


We all have met the familiar young fellow 
who, on the briefest acquaintance, seems to have 


known you for years, and addresses you as ‘‘ my 
dear boy,” or ‘‘old fel.” One of this breed, 
our mind’s eye, recalls the witty rebuff 
of Sydney Smith, who was annoyed one evening 


| by the familiarity of a young man of this sort, 
| who addressed him by his surname alone. 
| ing him tell that he had to go to the Archbishop 


Hear- 


of Canterbury’s palace for the first time, the rev- 
erend canon said, pathetically, ‘‘ Pray don’t clap 
him on the back and call him Howley.” 


Tuy Empress Marie Louise had never been 


| popular in Paris, as Josephine was to the last, nor 


had she the fine instincts which so especially dis- 
| tinguished the first consort of Napoleon, who 
was, indeed, his better angel. For example: one 
| day Napoleon, having been provoked by her fa- 
ther, the Emperor of Austria, declared to Marie 
Louise that he was ‘‘an old ganache” (block- 
head). Her majesty asked one of her ladies-in- 
waiting—as she said the emperor had called her 
father by that name—the meaning of the word 
ganache, and the lady, not knowing what to say 
in reference to the empress’s own father, an- 
| swered that it meant ‘‘a venerable old man.” 
| Marie Louise believed this ; and afterward, when 
Cambacérés came to pay his respects to her, she, 
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wishing to be very complimentary to him, said, 
‘*Sir, I have always regarded you as the chief 
ganache of France.’ 

From an enterprising town in Michigan comes 
the following : 

Mike isa true Irishman, and for rep oe e 
does credit to his countrymen. He had hi id a 
slight unpleasantness with Mr. Dougherty about 
a pig—a tender subject upon which to tritle with 
ason of Erin. Meeting Mr. Dougherty one day, 
he porcine matter came up, and at it they went, 
when Mike suddenly closed the debate in a truly 
Irish manner by saying, ‘* Ah, I know ye; ye're 
a Dougherty. Iknow tht Doughertys. I knew 
hem in the ould country. My mother was a 
Doug igherty—a ind « mighty mane set they were, 


5 
following : 
At an annual meeting of the Bond Street Con- 
preee ional Church addresses were delivered by 
Rev. Mr. Ross, Rev. Dr. Shaw, of Philadel- 

hia, and the Rev. William Morley Punshon. 
Mr. Ross concluded his remarks by saying he 
didn’t know with whom he was to appear until 
that morning, and when he found he was to oc- 
cupy the same platform with the two distin- 
guished gentlemen named, he aoe shook in 
his shoes.” Rey. Dr. Shaw followed, and said 
he was in pretty much the same predicament as 
Brother Ross; for when he saw he was to ap- 
pear with Mr. Punshon he ‘‘ not only shook in 
his shoes, but his shoes | shook for half an hour 
Mr. Punshon capped 
‘One thing has troubled 


—, of Toronto, Canada, sends us the 


i 

ifter he took them off! 
the climax by saying: ‘ 
me this evening very much, and that is what 
kind of boots Dr. Shaw must have had to shake 
so. They couldn’t have been ‘ Wellingtons,’ for 
he never shook. They couldn't have been what 
I knew in my younger days as ‘ Bliichers,’ for he 


didn’t know how to shake. The only conclusion I 
can come to for the shaking of these wonderful 
shoes is, they must have had miserable soles, sadly 
in need of heeding, and with very elastic sides |i 

Att the queer old epitaphs in all the old grave- 
yards of the country seem to be on their way to 
the Drawer. Here, however, is an old one of 
Walpole’s time, that is both funny — true. It 
is on Lord Conway’s sister, Miss Betty, who died 
suddenly from drinking too freely « of poe 
at a subscription masquerade. Her exit was 
thus commemorated : 

Poor Betty Conway! 
She drank lemonade 
At a masquerade ; 
So now she’s dead and gone away. 

Apropos of the Princess Salm-Salm having 
received from the Emperor of Germany a mag- 
nificent Testament valued at $1000, it has been 
suggested that a copy of the Psalm-Psalms of 
David would have been a more appropriate pres- 
ent. 


3EFoRE the late struggle it was customary for 
large land-holders in Virginia to elect one negro 
to a more onerous and important position than 
the rest—namely, to superintend the others in 
the various branches of labor. In the case of 


whic h I am about to speak, the sable individual 
promote: d to this responsibility was no Bayard in 
point of honor, and had no qualms of conscience 
in shirking his dt ity on any convenient opportu- 
nity. His master shrewdly suspecter 1 that Jim’s 
frequent requests to attend ‘‘ meetin’” were not 
instigated by religious fervor, but that frolics of 
a more mundane character were the objects of 
these weekly pe titions. With the s@€ susp icions 
strong in his mind, he gave Jim leave one after 

noon to go to “meetin.” On the following 
morning he proceeded to question him in rela- 
tion to what he had heard : 

** Well, Jim, where was the meetin’ held ?” 

‘* Why, marster, up at ‘ Dry and Hungry.’” 

** Who preached, Jim ?” : 

**Old Mr. Huyam. Powerful preacher, mars- 
ter—powerful.” 

** What did he preac h about ?" 

‘De maracle, marster. 

** But what miracle, Jim ?” 

**PDat ar’ maracle, marster, bout de loaves 
and de fishes.” 

‘* What did the preacher say about it ?” 

** Well, you see, old marster, de Saviour had 
been preachin’ and teachin’, and de twelve ’pos- 
tles was wid him; and de ’postles dey got hun- 
gry, and thar wa’n't nothin’ thar to eat but one 
or two loaves and one or two little bits of fishes ; 
so de Saviour he blessed dem, and thar was five 
thousand loaves and five thousand fishes, and de 
‘postles dey went and eat ‘em all up.” 

‘* But, Jim, I think you've got that wrong.” 

**No, I ain’t, marster—no Lain’t. You don’t 
onderstand: de maracle was, dat de ‘postles eat 
up all de loaves and all de fishes and dey didn’t 
bust!” 

Tue following story of an old English actor, 
Edward Shuter, just published in a new volume, 
is good. A friend overtaking him in the street 
one day, said: 

‘“ Why, Ned, aren’t you ashamed to walk the 
streets with twenty holes in your stockings? 
Why don’t you get them mended ?” 

** No, my friend,” said Shuter, ‘‘I am above 
it; and if you have the pride of a gentleman you 
will act like me, and walk rather with twenty 
holes than have one darn.” 

‘* How do you make that out ?” 

‘* Why,” said Shuter, ‘‘a hole is the > accident 
of a di ly, but a darn is prem litated poverty. a 

The origin of Shuter is unknown. One Chap 
man, an actor and dramatist, who died at an ad- 
| vanced age in 1757, was the only person who 
| professed to know any thing of him. Shuter 
himself said, ‘‘I suppose I must have had par- 
ents, but I never remember having friends.’ 

MINISTERIAL remuneration in the early days 
of the great West was on the worldly basis of all 
other matters. As an illus tration, we give the 
case of Rev. Jacob Patch, years ago of North- 
ern Indiana. No purer, simpler-minded man 
than he. Thoroughly educated in literary and 
theological colleges under New England. influ- 
ences, he soon adapted himself to his new work 
of aiding in Christianizing the West. After a 

few years’ residence in the _ of prairie and 
forest he began the building of a house for him- 
self. His way of paying for shingles might be 
new to Mr. Beecher, but was too true with our 
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pioneer clergy. The good people near the Hog 
Creek school-house (a true name) having a 
shingle machine, and using its products for their 
legal currency, and desiring the services of Mr. 
P., contracted with him to have him deliver 
them a certain number of sermons at the price of 
a bunch (1000) of shingles for a sermon. The 
preaching and shingles were respectively fur- 
nished to the mutual satisfaction of the high con- 
tracting parties. In completing the house half 3. The citizens for miles around 

bunch extra was required. In delivering his He soon bald-headed made ; 
farewell sermon, after relating the good that had 
been done, and speaking of their pleasant rela- 
tions as pastor and people, he alluded to their 
contract, and gave an account which showed the 
balance of one half-bunch in their favor unpaid 
for. ‘* And now, my dear brothers and sisters,” 
said he, ‘* I am not owing you for enough shin- 








gles to come to a sermon, but, Providence per- 
mitting, I will come over to you at an early day 
and hold a prayer-meeting!” And he did. The 
currency for change was satisfactory. 





BIG SCALPER. 
A LEGEND OF THE NOBLE RED MAN. 
Les 


4. His wigwam was well lined with scalps 
Of every style and shade. 





1. Bie Soatrer was an Indian man 
Of hist’ry and romance; 











. Small children would he not disdain— 
He'd steal ’em just for fun; 








2. He'd catch a man and scalp him 6. And so wise men bestirred themselves, 
Whene’er he got a chance. | To see what might be done. 
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At last toward the 
Big Scalper’s steps were ts 


And if Old Sol don’t lose his scalp 
I’m very much mistaken. 








hey sent a missionary man 
rhis red man to convert: 

Tue peculiar passion of the negro for making 
la jubilee of funerals and their attendant solemni- 
ties is sometimes ludicrously set forth. A friend 
was taking a stroll a few evenings ago, and walk 
ing slowly along, observed a man and a woman 
in earnest conversation. Just as my friend near- 
ed them the man questioned his companion thus : 

‘*Ts you gwine to set up wid de corpse to- 
night ?” 

She answered in the negative. 

**You ain't gwine to set up wid de corpse ?” 

eé No.” 

‘What in de world is de reason you ain't 
gwine to set up wid de corpse ?” 

‘* Why, you see, my husban’ won't lem me.” 

** Your husban’! Well, I never did see such 
a husban’ as you is got!—don’t want to ‘low you 
no pleasure in life!” 





Big Scalper soon converted him 
And thonght it jolly sport. 


visit to some relatives in Portsmouth, Virginia, 
and on her return home, being asked how she had 
enjoyed herself, said, ‘* Mightily, mistiss, might- 
ily; they had as much as two funerals a week 
| while I was thar.” 
| 


| 
| A RESPECTABLE old family servant made a 
| 


Tur following ‘‘ society” anecdote is just im- 
ported from Brooklyn: A Republican and a 
| Democrat of that city, standing together, saw 
| approaching aman under the influence of corn 
juice. Said the Republican, 

**T will bet five dollars that that man is a Dem- 
| ocrat.” 

‘*Taken,” replied the Democrat; ‘‘ but you 
| must ascertain the fact from the man himself.” 

As the toper approached he was accosted by 
the Republican : 

‘* My friend, I have just made a bet on you, 
which you are to decide. I have bet my friend 
here that you are a Democrat. How is it ?” 

** Well,” replied Mr. Cornjuice, ‘* I am sorry 
to say you have lost your money; I acknowledge 


”? 


I’ve got the symptoms, hut not the disease ! 


Apropos of the late annual examination of 

cadets at West Point, General Duryea, formerly 

colonel of our famous ‘‘ Seventh,” was some 

years ago one of the Board of Examiners, and 

tells the following anecdote: Any cadet guilty 

e : ns mee lof a breach of discipline, such as laughing on 
iney loaded up some guns and tangs, 7 . . 

And on the war-path started. | parade or dropping his gun, was expected to 

. ° ° * " render an excuse in writing, and to make it as 
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On one occasion a cadet 
and on being sent to his 
explanatory state- 


concise as possible. 
laughed on parade, 
quarters, sent the following 
ment: 

ing Office 


gal  . un pest laughed. 
James Mason. 


—, Comman 
in,—Gun fired 
Res} ectiul 


The authorities smiled over the composition, 
ind let Mr. Mason glide. 


_ THE following doggerel, or catterel, will p rob- 

y be new to that great congregation of Drawer 

wre head who have ** come of age” within five or 
six years, and commenced to read the Magazine : 


‘here was a man named Ferguson ; 

He lived on Market Street; 

Hie had a speckled Thomas cat, 

That couldn’t well be beat; 

He’d catch more rats and mice and sich 
Than forty cats could eat. 
yuld come into the 
) upon a cheer ; 
ied sit and lick hisself, 
so awful queer 

rguson would yell 

till he’d pur severe, 
ed 
around 


This cat w room 


at him— 


climb the moon-lit fence, 
and yowl, 
d claw another cat 
gside of the jowl; 
And then they both would shake their tails, 
And jump around and howl. 


and loat § 


an 


Sut whil survin’ of his spine, 
And waiting to attack 

A cat upon the other fence, 
There came an awful cra 

And this here speckled Thomas cat 
Got busted in the back. 


ck; 
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borrow one from a young man in the place who 
was thought to own one, he met him on the 
street one day and accosted him with, ‘*H 
are you, Brown? I heard you had a clarionet 
The fellow looked at him in utter amazemen 
having probably never heard of such a thing be- 
fore,-and stammered — “Well, I—I—. 
sick about two weeks a igo, but I don't think Tha 
that !” 


Tuts from a correspondent at Buena Vist 
Place, Augusta, Georgia : 

One day a short time ago as I entered 
kitchen I overheard the following dialogue be- 
tween the colored waiter-boy, Henry, a bi 
little Fifteenth Amendment, and Sooley, the 
house-maid. 

‘*T say, Sooley, 
milk.” 

** No, it isn’t.” 

**Yes it is, Sooley, an’ 
o’ butter. 

**Oh, you hush, boy—hush you mouf; 
know what you talkin’ *bout.” 

‘Yes I do, for de man in de store, when 
done gone got de butter dis mornin’, tole n 
was goatshen [Goshen] butter.” 


t's milk is de best kin’ 


goa 


it makes de best kin’ 


Some months ago, when small-pox was ragit 
in Buffalo, an old saddler was taken down wit 
it, and became very ill. His family took little 
care of him, but when his end drew near the) 
sent for the Catholic priest. Father F- 
queer old German, and tells the rest of the story 


iS a 





down next day, 
his old feline, 
And not a life was left of him, 
h he had hs ad nine; 
ias come,” said Ferguson, 
of his’ spine ‘@ 


When Ferguson came 
There lay 


* Of curvin’ 


is 


Tus blessed Union of 


ours is not the only 
dominate. Even 
golden of terrestrial beings, Roths- 
e rest of 
to the behests of his 
comes to us from abroad: 
faithful valet of the baron. It was his business 
to dress his master, and he did not allow his 
judgment upon matters of the toilet to be called 
in question. 


country in which servants 
that most 
child, is like th 


sionally t] 


us, 


valet. This just 


‘What sort of an overcoat is that, Felix ae 


asked 


the baron one morning. 


‘**'That which monsieur le baron will put on | 


to-day,” answered Felix. 

‘* But that which I wore yesterday pleases me 
much better.” 

‘*That may be, but monsieur le baron does 
not know that the weather has changed.” 


**'That does not matter; I would rather have 


the other.” 

‘* But monsieur le baron will put this on ;” and, 
laughing, M. Rothschild put on the coat Felix 
had brought him. 


A sHort time since a number of amateur mu- | 
sicians in a town of Western Pennsylvania made | 


an effort to organize an orchestra. They were 
successful in 4 uring all the performers they 
desired except a clarionet player. 
number finally ichnaaied to take up the in- 
strument and try to learn to play it. He had 
no clarionet, but hearing that he could probably 


efening, Mister Schmuck.’ 


’ ‘ 
and submits occa- | 


Felix was long the | 


One of the} 


as follows : 

‘Vell, I goes oop to de door, unt I say, * Goot- 
Unt he say noddink. 
Den I goes a leedle furder, unt I say, ‘ Mistei 
Schmuck, goot-efening.’ Unt he say noddink 

again. Den I goes close up to him, unt I looks 
at him, unt I ‘Mister Schmuck, you pees 
dead !’” 

Which indeed was the case ; but fancy the as- 
tonishmest of the corpse at hearing the fact 
stated in that succinct form! 

Tue following good bit is from a collection of 
manuscript poems written two hundred and fifty 
years ago, and recently published in England: 

WYLFULL WYVES. 
The man is blest that lyves in rest, 
And so can keepe hym stylle ; 
and he is A-coruste that was the first 
that gave hys wyff her wyll. 
What paine and greff without relieff 
shall we pore men sustayne, 
yff every gyle [Jill] shall have her wyl, 
and over ys shall reigne 


Then all our wyves, deaiiaes ther 
wyll loke to do the same, 

and beare in hand yt ys As lande 
that goeth not from the name. 


lyves, 


There ys no man whose wysdome canne 
Reforme A wylfull wyff, 

but onely god, who maide the rod 

for our vuthryfty lyffe. 


Let vs therefor crye owt and rore, 
and make to god request 
that he redresse this wilfulness 
and set our harth at rest. 
Wherefor, good wyves, amend youre lyves, 
and we wyll do the same, 
and kepe not style, that noughtye wyle, 
that haith so evell A name. 
finis, 
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